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PREFACE 


Many of the Bishop’s friends felt that a record of 
his life would be an inspiration and encourage- 
ment to others. Because of my close association 
with the Bishop during some of the most im- 
portant years of his life, and because of my 
personal relationship to him, it was considered 
that I had more ready access to the sources of 
knowledge from which the information necessary 
for such a life was to be obtained than any other 
person. Consequently I was requested to under- 
take the interesting but difficult task of preparing 
this short life. 

The task would not have been attempted save 
for the incentive of the Bishop’s old and trusted 
friend, Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke. During the 
preparation of the earlier chapters his wise counsel 
and kindly supervision encouraged me to go 
forward. His passing was a great loss. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the help given 
by many friends, but I must place on record my 
appreciation of the assistance given in the reading 
of the manuscript and in the necessary corrections 
essential to accuracy of the Rev. E. A. Dunn and 
of the Rev. George Twentyman, two of the 
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Bishop’s former colleagues at Bethnal Green; of 
the Rev. Canon Sparrow Simpson; of the Rev. 
F. A. Redwood, the domestic chaplain during 
the last years of the Bishop’s life; of Mr. S. C. 
Lambert ; and of Mr. F. D. L. Penny. 

It has been difficult with so much material 
available, and with a life of such pronounced 
activity, to select that which was most helpful for 
the purpose of this book. Much—very much— 
has been omitted which may cause disappoint- 
ment to many. 

It was equally difficult to avoid extravagant 
language where such a life was concerned. I 
have tried to eliminate my personal feelings and 
opinions, and to present the man and his work 
at their correct value. For this reason I have 
quoted rather freely from extracts. 

With all its imperfections I send it forth, as he 
would have wished, with the one motive and with 
the earnest prayer that it may inspire and encour- 
age some to go forth to fresh endeavour and with 
renewed enthusiasm in the service of our common 
Lord, for the extension of His Kingdom on earth. 


ELLIS N. GOWING. 


PRITTLEWELL, ST. MATTHEW’s Day, 
21st September 1926. 
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‘ Thine was the prophet’s vision! Thine 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 
That never falters nor abates, 
But labours and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees, it finds, 
Or what it cannot find, creates!’ 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 





CHAPTER I 
EARLY YEARS 


“I aM the youngest son and child of John and 
Mary Ditchfield, and was born in Green Lane, 
Patricroft, on 17th September 1861.’ 

Thus John Edwin Watts-Ditchfield records the 
fact of his birth in his earliest diary. 

That day was a happy one indeed in the home to 
which he came. For six years the parents had 
been without a son, their only boy having died 
within three weeks of his birth. So that the 
coming of the little John Edwin was the renewal 
of broken hopes. 

The scene in the room after the birth of the 
second boy shows the character of the father, and 
indicates one of the chief influences that were to 
mould in after life the character of the son. 

Taking the three girls, Alice aged twelve, Mary 
aged ten, and Martha aged eight, to see their baby 
brother, the father bade them kneel, and then 
poured out his soul to God in prayer. The eldest 
child never forgot that prayer, and throughout the 
boy’s life remembered the homely words in which 
her father dedicated him to God, praying that he 
might be a blessing to many in future years, and 
a help to all with whom he came into contact. 

John Ditchfield, the father, was born on 8th 
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August 1814, and was baptized in Warrington 
Parish Church on the 28th of the same month. 
He began to work at the age of eight in a cotton 
factory, and, like many other children in those 
days, worked for his employers no less than twelve 
hours and a half every day. Despite these long 
hours, the little fellow attended a night school for 
a short time. A pathetic proof of his eagerness 
for knowledge occurs in a subsequent reference to 
this period of his life. ‘I paid a penny a week 
for twenty weeks for a new Bible which I soon 
read through.’ In 1830 John was bound as an 
apprentice to a shoemaker in Stretford, and shortly 
afterwards became a Sunday School teacher in 
St. Matthew’s Parish. He was one of the early 
pioneers of the Temperance Movement, and signed 
the pledge on 17th February 1835. On 22nd June 
of the same year he was confirmed in All Saints, 
Stretford, by Bishop Sumner, but in 1836 he 
joined the Wesleyan Church. Five years later he 
undertook definite church work, and was received 
on the full plan as a local preacher. It had been 
his wish to serve God in the ministry, but, though 
accepted as a missionary in 1841, no missionaries 
were sent out in that year, and thus the oppor- 
tunity passed. Six years later he completed his 
training at the Borough Road Schools in South 
London, and secured his schoolmaster’s certifi- 
cate under the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education. ‘Then he was appointed to the Patri- 
croft Higher Grade School as its first headmaster. 
This position he retained till his retirement in 1881. 

Like James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam 
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hammer, who had become his friend, he was 
keenly interested in the social conditions of the 
workers of his day. He is reported to have been 
a man of strong personality and indomitable 
courage, with a simple faith in God, and a remark- 
able power of prayer. What John Ditchfield had 
achieved in a life begun under conditions so un- 
favourable was a continual stimulus to the son, to 
whom habits of method and economy of time were 
perhaps a transmitted inheritance. Certain it is 
that the son treasured the letters he had received 
from his father to the day of his death. A few 
extracts may be given. 

Writing on gth December 1884 to his son— 
whom he always addressed as John Edwin—the 
father says : 

“ I believe in prayer, and in my daily petition one thing 
is, ““ Lord, bless the lad ”—not for wealth, length of days, 
or worldly honour, but for God’s grace and blessing.’ 


Again, on 19th December 1884 : 


‘ And with my blessing to you. You know pretty well 
what I should recommend you to do, John. A cup of 
milk is more easily knocked over than gathered up again. 
You will remember how I used to tell the scholars about 
blotching their clean copybooks. I daily remember you 
when on my knees.’ 


On 13th May 1885 he writes: 


‘Dear JoHN EDwin,—You now know the way to 
heaven as well as I can tell you—but it is one thing to 
know, and another to do. Do live by rules, let them be 
good, and do keep them. Examine yourself every night— 
I do, and long have done. You know much of my own’ 
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history ; I have not done as much good as I might have 
done, but I feel a great blessing in that I have wanted, and 
tried to be useful for good.’ 


Writing to his future daughter-in-law on 
12th August 1892 : 


‘My beloved son has some of my maxims, one of 
which is : 
** Let not our woe or bliss depend 
On frown of foe or smile of friend, 
Trust in God.” 
“It is better to wear out than to rust out.” 


“‘ Be more ready to give than to receive.” ’ 


An interesting document preserved and valued 
by the son is headed thus: ‘ My daily maxims 
which I have long tried to keep.’ 


‘First—Every day read a portion of Scripture, and 
private prayer three times. 

‘ Second.—Cheerfully submit to God’s providence and 
to all my troubles of life. 

‘Third.—Be as much good and as little trouble to others, 
in my social life, as possible. Neither give nor take 
offence ; be calm and kind to everybody ; teach 
by example rather than by precept. 

‘Fourth—tIn my talk, never cavil, nor praise myself, 
nor dispraise others ; kindly with care name my 
desires, opinions, questions, or troubles. 

‘Fifth.—In all my habits of life, let all I think, speak, read, - 
write, or do, be good and useful. 

‘Sixth_—Examine myself every night.’ 


A good mother’s influence and training left 
their impress on the character of John Edwin. 
, His love for her was deep and strong, and the 
bond between mother and son honoured unfail- 
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ingly by each. He acknowledged in after life the 
truth of what Mrs. Rowles Jarvis puts so well in 
her beautiful hymn : 
‘Next to His Son, to mortals given 
With endless honour from above, 


God gave to earth, in type of Heaven, 
The wonder of a Mother’s love.’ 


There was indeed in her son, as more observers 
than one have noted, a remarkable blending of the 
woman with her tenderness and the man with his 


strength : 
“A manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
. A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face.’ 


His father spent,many of his leisure hours in 
visiting the sick. | On one occasion John Edwin, 
as he tells us, was left at the house of a very old 
woman whilst his father went to see another sick 
person to whose house he thought it &nadvisable 
to take the boy. On the wall was a text to which 
old Esther Walmsley pointed and asked the boy 
to take it down and bring it to her. The child 
climbed on to a chair and did her bidding. She 
then read the text aloud, and asked him to repeat 
it. He repeated, ‘Thou God seest me.’ ‘ When 
you are older,’ Esther Walmsley said, ‘ people will 
tell you that God is always watching you to see 


when you do wrong in order to punish you. I WF 


do not want you to think of it in that way, but I 
want you to take the text home and to remember 
all your life that God loves you so much that He 
cannot take His eyes off ot The boy accepted 
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the text with thanks, and repeated after her, ‘ God 
loves me so much that He cannot take His eyes 
OIL INE. 

Old Esther Walmsley’s gentle repudiation of the 
ordinary Christian’s slander of the God of Love 
merits for her a long remembrance and perpetual 
honour to her name. 

This incident made a deep impression on the 
little lad’s mind, and when he became a bishop 
the text occupied a conspicuous place in his study, 
and he would often take the text down and tell 
the story to his Ordination candidates. 

Those early years spent amidst the factory life 
of Manchester kindled in the growing lad a pro- 
found sympathy for the workers and gave him an 
understanding of their difficulties and such an 
appreciation of their needs and their half-uncon- 
scious aspirations as served him well in years to 
come. And a first reading of Oliver Twist filled 
him, young as he was, with a strong desire to work 
in some way or other in the poorer parts of London. 

When it was necessary for him to choose a path 
in life he decided to become a teacher, and what 
more natural than that he should be bound for 
four years as a pupil teacher to his father? It 
was at this time that the definite decision to serve 
God was made. This is best told in his own 
words as recorded in his diary : 


“I always had a desire to serve God ; but never gave 
Him my heart till January 1875, when at a special service 
the Rev. Humphrey Jutsum preached, and I decided to 
give myself, body, spirit and soul, to Him alone who has 
the right.’ 
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On oth January 1877, at the age of sixteen years, 
John Edwin preached his first sermon, his text 
being Acts ix. 6: ‘And he trembling and 
iste said, Lord, what wilt thou have me to 

oz? 

A year later his name appeared on the Bridge- 
water Plan, and he now began to preach frequently. 
In 1881 he preached in the new Wesleyan Chapel, 
Eccles, and was received by a unanimous vote of 
the September Quarterly Meeting. Of his ex- 
perience at this time the Bishop told two humor- 
ous incidents. Being called upon to preach at a 
small chapel in an agricultural district, he chose 
as his text, ‘ A sower went forth to sow,’ and he 
used to say, when telling the story,‘ In my youth- 
ful innocence I thought I had done rather well. 
On the way home to the farmer’s house where he. 
was to have tea, his host was very silent and only 
replied in monosyllables to any remark made to 
him. Suddenly he stood still, and, facing the 
young preacher, said, ‘‘ If ever thee praches that 
sermon again prache it in the town, where they 
know nowt aboot it.”’ 

The other story was of another local preacher 
who went to take a farmhouse service on a very 
cold day. The local preacher wore gutta-percha 
boots because it had been snowing and the roads 
were very bad. ‘The farmer’s wife, with kindly 
thought, put an oven shelf in the bottom of the 
pulpit to warm the preacher’s feet, with the result 
that it melted the soles. He managed to wrench 
the sole off one boot and to kneel on one knee. 
The other remained fast all through the service. 
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He waited till the congregation had gone and then 
said, ‘ Mrs. , 1 ve lost my sole.’ ‘ I thought 
there was something wrong with thee,’ was the 
reply, ‘ but nowt as bad as that.’ 

Very shortly after he had taken up these volun- 
tary duties, a work was begun which was to be of . 
lasting benefit to the Wesleyans in that district. 
Barton Wesleyan Chapel had long been too small 
for the congregation, and so several young men 
opened a tiny mission-room in New Lane. Since 
that day the work has continually grown until now 
there stands on the site of that mission-room a 
large Wesleyan Chapel, with 700 scholars in its 
Sunday School. One of the pioneers with John 
Edwin in this movement, Edwin Ashton, is an 
active worker in the chapel to-day. 

It was here that a most successful Bible Class, 
known as the Junior Society Class, was formed, 
with a membership of over forty, under the 
leadership of ‘ Mr. John.’ ‘The members of that 
class still recall with gratitude their leader and the 
simple prayer used by each of them, ‘ God bless’ 
Mr. John, and make him a good man.’ 

Whilst the work was still in its infancy, it was 
decided to hold a Mission. During the week it 
snowed heavily, and on one of the evenings about 
half a dozen young men met at the Mission Hall 
to decide whether it would be advisable to hold 
the service in such unfavourable weather. ‘There 
was never any doubt as to the decision, however, 
and the enthusiasts marched out with a large bell 
into the open space known as ‘ Moor Fields.’ 
Ringing the bell to attract the attention of the 
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inhabitants of the neighbouring houses, they stood 
in snow almost up to their knees, whilst ‘ Mr. 
John’ gave the invitation to attend the Mission. 
As a result of his appeal, some thirty people 
followed to the hall. Years afterwards the Bishop 
was reminded of the occasion by one of the men 
who responded to his challenge, and was there and 
then led to make the decision to serve Christ 
which resulted in his ordination. It was the sight 
of a young man standing in the midst of the snow 
and making so earnest an exhortation that con- 
strained him to attend the service. 

Thus early in life did the brave optimism that 
enabled him to triumph over difficulties show itself 
publicly in the character of the man who was to 
shoulder in the same glad and courageous spirit 
the heavy burden of episcopal responsibility, and 
to carry it faithfully to the end. 

During his career as a teacher, he was for a short 
period on the staffs of Hamar Street Board School, 
Manchester, Peter Street Higher Grade School, 
Manchester, and the Seeley Commercial School. 

In 1884 John Edwin gave up the teaching pro- 
fession and began work as a local preacher and 
circuit evangelist at Gorton. The following year 
he accepted the call of the Wigton Wesleyan circuit 
to minister in the Silloth and Wigton district. 

The best summary of the young preacher’s work 
at this period is contained in an extract from a letter 
of commendation from one minister to another : 

‘Mr. J. E. Ditchfield has been with me twelve months 
in the capacity of Hired Local Preacher, and I can speak 
with confidence of his worth and work. He is a young 
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man of deep piety, blameless life, and fervent zeal, and 
with a fair ability which is growing and improving. He 
has an easy, simple, and natural way of speaking, and is 
an indefatigable visitor—the only fear being that he will 
labour beyond his strength.’ 


In 1887 he offered himself as a candidate for the 
Wesleyan ministry, and received the following 
letter, dated 28th July of that year, from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference : 


‘ It gives me pleasure to inform you that the Conference 
has accepted your offer as a Candidate for the Ministry. 

‘ Your name has been entered on the list for the Theo- 
logical Institution and for Home Work. 

‘ After the Allocation Committee has met, you will 
hear from the Governor of the College to which you will 
be designated, who will inform you of the place, and of 
the date of entrance.’ 


Accordingly he entered Headingley College, 
Leeds, and was most successful in the examina- 
tion tests. At the conclusion of the training it 
was found that there were more students in the 
College than vacancies in the circuits. It was 
suggested, therefore, that some of the students, 
including John Edwin, should volunteer for 
service abroad. ‘his was a grievous disappoint- 
ment to him, for he was convinced that he was 
more fitted for service in a crowded centre of 
population in the home land. In response to his 
request for advice he received a letter, dated 
26th June 1888, from one of the leading Wesleyan 
ministers, of which the following is an extract : 


“I be more grieved than I can express, by learning the 
result of the Committee. Still, I can see nothing for it 
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but to submit, and accept it as the indication of the provi- 
dential purpose of God. If I were twenty, I would cer- 
tainly go to South Africa. I think the chances of use- 
fulness and progress there, for ordinary men like most 
of us, are superior to those in this country, where every- 
body is familiar with Gospel ministrations, and few value 
them.’ 


The following additional extract from the same 
letter is suggestive of what was in the mind of 
John Edwin : 

‘ T would on no account entertain the thought of leaving 
the old ship. With all her faults, she is the most sea- 
worthy bark afloat. And lam persuaded that you would 
not get “‘ naturalized ” in any other body.’ 


Apparently this advice was accepted, and John 
Edwin volunteered for service in South Africa, 
for he received the following terse letter, dated 
gth July 1888, from the Secretary of the Wesleyan 
Mission House in London: ‘ We are not likely 
to send out any more men to the Transvaal at 
present.’ ‘There was no alternative for him. He 
had to leave the College, and it appeared to him 
that the door of the Wesleyan ministry was con- 
sequently closed. 

On 22nd November 1888, John Edwin was con- 
firmed in Manchester Cathedral, and so began the 
life that was to be of such transcendent value in 
the Church of England. Thus does God guide 
His faithful and loyal follower. One door is 
closed in order that another may open, and that a 
wider sphere of work be offered to the man whom 
He has prepared for it. 


CHAPTER II 
ST. PETER’S, UPPER HOLLOWAY 


IN January 1889, the Rev. J. Pullein Thompson, . 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, North Bow, invited Watts- 
Ditchfield to come to London as his secretary. 
This invitation was accepted, and he remained 
with Mr. Pullein Thompson till his ordination as 
deacon in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Bishop ‘Temple 
on 20th December 1891. During this period, be- 
sides doing much useful work in the parish, especi- 
ally in connexion with the Women’s Bible Class, 
he attended lectures at St. John’s College, High- 
bury, an institution in which throughout the 
remainder of his life he took a practical interest. 

Six days after his ordination, on 26th December, 
he took up residence in Upper Holloway, having 
accepted a title from the Rev. J. F. Osborne, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, and he preached his firstsermon 
in that church on the next day, his text being St. 
John i. 41, ‘ We have found the Messiah.’ 

On 18th December 1892 he was ordained priest 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Bishop ‘Temple. 

His marriage with Miss Jane Wardell, the 
daughter of ‘Thomas Lax Wardell of Bow, had 
already been solemnized in his old church of St. 
Stephen’s on the 3rd of September, Mr. Osborne 
officiating. 
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It was at St. Peter’s that he began that work 
amongst men the exceptional nature and results 
of which rapidly attracted attention. Not many 
curacies would have offered him the opportunities 
which opened before him at St. Peter’s ; and he 
recognized in the events that led him there the 
clear guidance for which he had prayed. Belief 
in divine guidance as the answer to prayer was the 
sheet-anchor of his life. 

The vicar soon perceived that his assistant 
curate was no ordinary man, and that he possessed 
a gift amounting to genius in the art of winning 
souls for Christ. His kindly sympathy encour- 
aged his colleague to go forward in his endeavours, 
and gave to him the necessary freedom of action 
without which the Church would have been in 
danger of losing one of her finest workers. ‘Through- 
out life the bishop never ceased to speak of his first 
and only vicar in terms of affection and gratitude. 

The circumstances and environment of his early 
days had given him a thorough insight into the 
difficulties of life in crowded areas, so that his 
natural sympathies were deepened and quickened 
by personal knowledge. He longed to get the 
men around him into living touch with organized 
Christianity, as the best mode of bringing them to 
Christ. It was with this object in view that while 
he was still an assistant curate he decided to put 
into operation his idea of a special and regular 
weekly service for men. To quote from the first 
annual report after its inauguration : 

‘Feeling the great need for a service, at once bright, 
hearty, and simple, to which men of all classes could be 
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invited, and at which they could be made to feel at home, 
a number of men of various trades, occupations, and 
classes were invited to a meeting in September 1892. 
At this it was decided to hold what is now so well known 
as St. Peter’s Men’s Service. ‘['welve hundred invitations 
were sent out, and in response one hundred and twenty 
men attended the first Sunday’s service, at which the aim 
and object of the service was defined as an effort to lead 
men to a higher, purer, and nobler life in God.’ 


The object is put forth more fully in the second 
annual report : 


‘'The aim and object of this service is to lead men 
through Christ to a higher, purer, and nobler life in God, 
and to prove that Christianity is not a failure, but the one 
thing that can make a true man—a gentleman, indeed, 

in the highest sense—one who is all that he ought to be 
in himself, and does all that he ought to do for his brother 
men. ‘To accomplish this, the character of the service is 
distinctly a religious one, while at the same time it is one 
in which all can join, and which all can thoroughly enjoy.’ 


The St. Peter’s Men’s Service became a vital 
force in the life of the parish and neighbourhood, 
and was an incentive to many other parishes to do 
likewise. 

Confident in the innate goodness of man, and 
convinced of his real if unrecognized desire for a 
high and noble life, the pioneer in this sphere of 
service was willing to spend and to be spent in 
showing him how to realize his desire, and he 
expected others to be ready to stand at his side 
and share in the privilege of his mission. The 
genuine sincerity of the young clergyman appeale“ 
irresistibly to many who watched his eager enthusi- 
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asm, till they too caught fire and the arduous work 
was begun. 

_ Before the first service was held, posters with 
the announcement—startling for those days—that 
the Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield was going to preach 
on Sunday afternoon ‘ fo men only,’ and that he 
would preach on ‘ Rifle Shots,’ aroused curiosity, 
and brought to St. Peter’s 120 men of all churches, 
and some of no church. Then, after an address 
which, with its happy blend of earnestness and 
humour, compelled attention from start to finish, 
the speaker said, ‘I may not remember all your 
faces ; but if I should pass any of you after to-day 
without recognition, I beg you to give me a nod, 
or, better still, to stop and speak to me.’ 

When the Benediction was pronounced, the 
preacher made his way quickly to the porch, and 
there shook hands and exchanged a few words 
with every one of his hearers as they passed out. 
And so was initiated the St. Peter’s harid-shake, 
which has thus from the beginning been the un- 
failing accompaniment to the Men’s Service. 
When that winter was gone and spring was half- 
way through, the question arose whether the 
services should be given up during the summer 
months. It was a critical moment, but the right 
decision for this parish was come to, and the 
Men’s Service has been continued without a break 
from that day to this. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this 
new departure in the work of the Church was 
effected easily or without opposition, whether open 
or insidious. But kindness and courtesy, and a 
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never-failing considerateness for the feelings of 
opponents, and the obvious value of the results 
attending the new methods, robbed the opposition 
of its vitality, till it gradually faded away and left 
more and more recruits ready to join the campaign. 

Through good and evil report, not over elated 
by success nor unduly depressed by failures, the 
assistant curate went on his way, unconventional 
and original in his methods, but single-hearted in 
his devotion to his Master and his Master’s work. 
No device that would win men for Christ was to 
be untried. Like Charles Wesley, who did not 
see why all good tunes should belong to the devil, 
he did not see why the devil should have all the 
advantages of advertisement ; so he advertised his 
sermons, and roused curiosity by giving them 
provocative titles such as ‘ The Man up a Tree,’ 
‘'The Man under a Bush,’ ‘ Long Odds,’ ‘ The 
Crooked Woman,’ ‘The Man with the Swift 
Tongue and Slow Foot,’ ‘ Notice to Quit.’ 

‘One Sunday afternoon,’ writes an old member 
of the service, ‘two of our men, on coming from 
the service, crossed the road, and in doing so met 
two strangers coming from the opposite direction. 
On seeing such an unusual sight as hundreds of 
men pouring out of a church on a fine Sunday 
afternoon, one turned to the other and said, ‘‘ Why, 
Jim, there must be a barrel of ale in that church.” ’ 

And once a stranger who had just come into the 
parish, on being accosted in a friendly way in the 
street, replied by the question, ‘Are you Mr. 
Ditchfield ?? ‘ Yes.’ ‘ 'Then I wish you had not 
spoken to me, for I ’ve lost a bob over you.’ It 
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seemed that before leaving his old parish he had 
accepted a bet from a fellow-workman that he 
would not be three weeks in St. Peter’s before he 
would be ‘ caught by the parson,’ and as it hap- 
pened he had not been in the parish one week 
before he was caught. 

Before the Service was firmly established, and 
during the critical stage of its early beginnings, a 
change in the churchwardenship gave the curate 
the assistance of an influential friend in the person 
of Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, Headmaster of St. 
Olave’s School, Southwark, who became an able 
assistant and wise counsellor in carrying out the 
plans he was forming for his work. 

_Watts-Ditchfield was particularly anxious that 
the privileges of the Church sacraments should 
be valued by those who attended the Men’s 
Service, and in order to emphasize the import- 
ance of Holy Baptism he arranged that his first 
and only child, Dorothy Mary, born on gth March 
1895, should be baptized by the vicar at the Men’s 
Service, and the baptism took place on 21st April 
of the same year. 

In his desire to minister to the material as well as 
the spiritual needs of the members of the Service, 
various societies and clubs were formed. ‘The 
Sick, Burial, and Annual Distribution Society, 
with a membership of 400, enabled men to make 
some provision against sickness and death. The 
Thrift Society, with 800 members, taught its own 
useful lesson in a practical manner, whilst the 
Christmas Club ensured a really happy Christmas 
for very many families in the parish. Yeoman 
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service in the organization and management of 
these clubs was rendered by Mr. W. G. Hart and 
Mr. A. Petford, two of the original members of 
the Men’s Service, both of whom are still actively 
helping. ‘The Ramblers’ Club was of educational 
value: for on Saturday afternoons the members 
visited places of historic and national interest under 
the guidance of some of the well-known men of the 
day, and also made excursions to some of the nearer 
country places famed for their beauty. ‘Thus 
Canon Scott Holland guided a party over St. 
Paul’s, the Archbishop of Canterbury gave the 
members an enjoyable afternoon at Lambeth 
Palace, and Dr. Welldon invited them to Harrow. 
In order to meet the requirements of the 
younger and. athletic members, clubs for cricket 
and football were organized andre gularly supported. 

To give the men an opportunity of spending the 
evenings in healthy and pleasant surroundings, 
there was a reading-room and a library, and rooms 
where such games as draughts, chess, dominoes, 
and bagatelle could be played. Here also the men 
could obtain coffee, cocoa, and light refreshments 
at a moderate cost. This club was open each 
evening, whilst every Saturday evening there was 
an excellent entertainment for the men and their 
wives. ‘The success of the effort was shown by 
the fact that over two hundred men availed them- 
selves of the privilege of membership. The annual 
excursion to such popular resorts as Clacton was, 
of course, a day eagerly anticipated and much 
enjoyed. 

Amidst so much to occupy the thoughts and time 
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of the men, the duty of service to others was by no 
means overlooked, but was enforced in a very 
practical manner. A fund was established for the 
provision of dinners for poor children during the 
winter months, and was a real help to the poorer 
people in the parish. 

The wide-embracing charity that deemed no 
human need outside its range included such extra- 
parochial objects as the Hospital Sunday Fund, 
the Bishop of London’s Fund, Uganda, Sierra 
Leone, the Fresh Air Fund, the sufferers from the 
Coal Strike, the sufferers from the Audley Colliery 
Disaster, the Home for the Blind, the Railway 
Servants’ Orphanage, the Church Army, and 
many another appealing need. And so it came 
about that before December 1923 the aggregate 
amount of money raised by the various societies 
started by Watts-Ditchfield, and distributed in the 
promotion of health and happiness among the 
people in St. Peter’s Church and those whom they 
befriended, exceeded £125,000. 

Although Watts-Ditchfield always said that the 
most useful work he could do for women was to 
make the men better husbands, a special service 
‘for women only ’ was regularly held on Tuesday 
afternoons. Once, when talking to the men, he 
described the origin of the Women’s Service thus : 

‘Do you know what started the Women’s Ser- 
vice here? An uneducated man came to me one 
day and said, ““ When I married my missus she 
was a bit religious, but I soon knocked all that out 
of her ; but can’t you do something for the missus 
like you doforus?” ‘“ Well,” I said, “I will try.”’ 
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Although convinced of the usefulness of these 
organizations, experience convinced ,Watts-Ditch- 
field that the Church of England system of par- 
ochial visiting was the best method of reaching the 
family and the individual. In the course of such 
visitation he interested himself in the recreations 
and hobbies of the men, and was often able to 
assist and to encourage them by useful information 
gleaned from many quarters. 

‘Get to know the men,’ he used to say. ‘This 
can only be done by visiting them in their homes, 
and reaching them zndividually.’ 

In this way much of the prejudice against organ- 
ized Christianity and its workers was overcome. 
Even he, however, had occasionally to meet that 
prejudice, and upon one occasion, when he was 
visiting, a man replied to his greeting, ‘ If there ’s 
one thing I hate, it ’s a parson.’ Needless to say 
that the frankness of the speaker was outmatched 
by the sympathetic frankness of this particular 
parson, and a new friendship was struck. In 
speaking to the Clergy Home Mission Union in 
the Chapter House of St. Paul’s, in December 
1894, Watts-Ditchfield took the opportunity to 
emphasize the importance of parochial visiting. 
‘If our clergy could drop half their meetings 
during the winter and visit at least three times a 
week, from seven to ten o’clock at night, it would 
be a good thing.’ 

The St. Peter’s Magazine for August 1923 
summarizes this aspect of his work as follows : 

‘The curate certainly had strange ideas: he actually 
thought it his duty to know about everything that was 
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being done in the parish, particularly in the public- 
houses. At one time he positively seemed to haunt the 
public-houses, and he had so much humour, and such 
obvious good-humour, that the publican began to feel 
that he was a friend rather than an enemy. 

“His intimacy and helpfulness in ~sorrow-stricken 
homes, the constant acts of timely but unlooked-for 
kindliness done to this one and that one who could not 
-have imagined themselves to have a place in that crowded 
memory, forced the conclusion that here was indeed a 
man who trod in the footsteps of Him who went about 
doing good.’ 


Another plan that he found most useful was to 
announce that he would be at home from 5.30 to 
7.30 each Saturday evening for any man to visit him 
who wished to do so. In response to this invita- 
tion as: many as twenty to twenty-five men have 
been to see him on one evening seeking advice on 
mental and spiritual difficulties. ‘This meant a 
very heavy tax on his powers and considerable 
inconvenience in the home life. But the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of his wife and her cheerful 
readiness to do her part in what she, like her hus- 
band, realized to be a work of the profoundest 
value, helped the men to come into personal touch 
with their clergyman in his own home ; for all 
committee meetings were held there, and the men 
looked forward with pleasure to these opportuni- 
ties for social intércourse with the assistant curate 
and his wife. 

His activities were, however, by no means con- 
fined to St. Peter’s. His correspondence rapidly 
increased, his counsel was constantly being asked 
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by other clergymen. And as a result missions 
were conducted, sermons preached, addresses 
given, and letters written for many another parish 
near and far. Constitutionally delicate as he was, 
it was inevitable that under the strain of such ever- 
widening responsibilities his health should suffer, 
and in 1896 matters became so serious that his 
medical advisers insisted on a sea voyage and a 
visit to Egypt. On 12th December 1896 he sailed 
from Tilbury on the Canton. 'The diary of this 
voyage and the subsequent time spent in Egypt 
and the Holy Land shows how fully the historic 
significance and the many interesting features of 
the life and customs of the day were appreciated 
by him. Throughout, the expressions of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for His many and great 
mercies are characteristic of the man. 


‘When I stepped ashore, I stood with hat off for a 
moment and thanked God for the great mercies I had 
received on the way, and for safely reaching my des- 
tination.’ 

‘Reached Luxor. Went straight to Church service. 
Opening hymn, “ Thine for ever, God of Love.”’’ 

‘I do thank God for all His mercies. What am I that 
He should be mindful of me !’ 


In other entries can be seen the keen sense of 
humour which was so helpful to the man himself, 
and made him such desirable company. 

On one occasion the doctor sent a note saying 
that he wished him to remain in bed till he came 
and examined him. ‘The Arab delivered the note 
to the wrong man, who remained in bed the whole 
day whilst the doctor could not understand why 
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his patient had ignored his instructions and gone 
for a donkey ride. 

Being rowed across the river by the natives he 
was interested and amused to hear them chanting 
most solemnly: ‘ Ally Sloper, Ally Sloper, Ally 
Sloper.’ He inquired the meaning of it, and dis- 
covered that an Englishman had taught them these 
words, saying that they meant ‘ May the blessing 
of Allah rest on the great white queen,’ and if it 
were sung to Englishmen they would be so pleased 
that backsheesh would be given more generously. 

Apparently Watts-Ditchfield became quite an 
enthusiastic donkey-rider, for there is an interest- 
ing note on the keen disappointment that he 
experienced when he found he was unable to take 
part in the donkey races for which he and his fellow- 
tourists had been preparing. 

On his homeward journey, which allowed him 
a memorable three weeks in Italy, he was joined 
in Switzerland by his friend, Mr. Rushbrooke, and 
completed the tour in his company, arriving in 
London on 3rd May 1897, after an absence of 
about five months. His welcome home by the 
beloved men of his parish was an occasion never 
to be forgotten. 

His diary closes with the significant entry : 


‘How good God has been. He has preserved my 
going out and my coming in.’ 


The enforced absence for so long from the work 
to which he was so devoted, and the reason for that 
absence, must have proved a matter for much 
serious if not anxious thought. Yet how wonder- 
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fully God was preparing His servant for the work 
that awaited him. 

Not only was his bodily strength being renewed 
for further service; but amid the wonders of 
Egypt and in the sacred spots so closely associated 
with our Lord’s earthly ministry his mind had 
leisure for quiet thought, meditation, and prayer, 
and the result was a re-creation of the spirit and a 
deeper understanding of the voice of Him that 
calleth. 

. Extracts from the diary emphasize this : 


‘ To-day felt the voice of God calling me to a greater 
work in the future. 

‘Oh, may God help me!’ 

* About six o’clock went on roof of hotel, and as I saw 
the spot where Elijah prayed, I prayed that God might 
cast all evil out of me, and send me back to be a blessing. 
“* He shall guide you unto all truth.” I do feel God has 
some great work for me to do.’ 

‘“ Thou shalt be a blessing.” That is the promise. 
May I do nothing to hinder its fulfilment or to post- 
pone it.’ 


CHAPTER III 


VICAR OF ST. JAMES-THE-LESS, BETHNAL 
GREEN 


THE voice that had spoken in the silence of Egypt 
and amid the sacred surroundings of the Holy 
Land was soon to be heard through the medium 
of the Church. 

To Watts-Ditchfield the call of God was no idle 
phrase. It was the most vital force in his life, and 
only in implicit obedience to what he believed to 
be the revealed will of God was any important step 
in life taken. He had already been called once 
before to decide whether it was God’s will for him 
to continue the work at St. Peter’s, or to serve 
Him in another sphere. In March 1895 the 
trustees had offered him the living of St. James, 
Wolverhampton. Writing in reply he says: 


“ Above all I made the question a matter of most serious 
thought and earnest prayer. On Saturday I went to 
Wolverhampton. Mr. Stuart was kindness itself, and 
took the greatest pains in placing before me the real con- 
dition of the parish. I walked the streets—I visited both 
churches and schools, and was told of ail the various or- 
ganizations at work. And now what is. the result? Per- 
sonally I feel that St. James’s is a splendid sphere of work, 
and one in which a great work for God could be carried 
on, but—and it is with a great deal of regret that I say so— 


I feel I cannot do other than decline the offer.’ 
25 
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‘ Many reasons there are in favour of my accepting the 
living, but there are many more against it. The chief 
reason is that I do not in any sense realize the call of God 
to go there. I have sought for it and prayed, but it seems 
as if Acts xvi. was being enacted over again—‘‘ They 
assayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered them 
not.” Without this clear indication of God’s call I dare 
not go, and I am sure you would not have me go. 

‘ A second reason, urged by several of my friends, is, 
that having made a somewhat special study of London 
problems and their peculiar difficulties, I ought not to 
throw away the experience thus gained, although of course 
this would help rather than hinder any work in a pro- 
vincial town. Still they argue that with a London with 
three millions of people never entering a place of worship, 
those who have by the blessing of God got even the 
slightest hold on any corner, ought not to let it go, unless 
there is a very distinct call of God indeed. ‘This as I say 
I have not had, and therefore I cannot, I dare not, say 
anything else but “ No.” ’ 


The decision he was called upon to make shortly 
after his return from Egypt was of a different 
nature. ‘The Bishop of London (Dr. Creighton) 
wrote to him on 18th June 1897, thus : 


‘My pear Mr. Watts-DitcHFieLD,—I write to pro- 
pose to you that you should undertake the charge of the 
benefice of St. James-the-Less, Bethnal Green, which is 
shortly to be vacated by the retirement of Mr. Moon. 
In making this proposal I am actuated by a desire to 
secure for that part of my diocese the services of one who 
has proved himself fitted to deal with the class which 
needs specially to be reached. 

‘I may further say that I should not have made the 
proposal had I not known that the Vicarage House is in 
a healthy situation, 
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‘I can but commit my proposal to your consideration 
with the help of God.—Yours truly, | M. LoNnpon.’ 


On the one hand there was the Men’s Service 
at St. Peter’s. After five years’ arduous and con- 
tinuous toil men had been gathered into the King- 
dom of God. There was still a wide field for 
service here, and the work was capable of much 
development and growth. On the other hand, his 
bishop had made the offer, the sphere of service 
was in the East End of London, where his experi- 
ence would be of incalculable help to him, the 
problems being similar in many respects to those 
solved so successfully at St. Peter’s ; above all, he 
felt God’s urgent call for service in the parish of 
St. James-the-Less. 

Correspondence with the bishop and consulta- 
tion with friends who were in a position to give 
helpful advice, supplemented by earnest prayer 
and careful thought, convinced Watts-Ditchfield 
that his duty was to accept the living. The task 
that lay before him was such as to affright one of 
less courageous spirit, or one who had not the same 
profound belief in the guidance of God and of 
His abiding Presence. 

Extracts of letters received from the church- 
warden and one of the sidesmen give a slight 
impression of the state of the parish : 


‘I wish to tell you that I rejoice to know that you have 
accepted the appointment to our church of St. James-the- 
Less. From the few items of information respecting 
you and your work that have reached me I venture to 
believe that it is you for whom some of us have waited 
very patiently for many years past. ‘The state of spiritual 
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torpor into which the parish has been allowed to sink 
is an awful fact to contemplate, but, with God’s gracious 
help, I believe there will be an awakening and that your 
work here will be abundantly blessed. I wish to assure 
you of my intention of supporting you in any way that 
may be possible with the limited powers that I possess 
and time that I may have at my disposal ; and to assure 
you also of my sympathy in the courageous work you 
have undertaken and prayers for your guidance.’ 


‘I only regret that you have to come to so forlorn a 
place. I trust that by God’s blessing you will soon be 
able to make a change in all its surroundings.’ 


Commenting on the appointment the Hollo- 
way and Hornsey Press had the following signifi- 
cant paragraph : 


‘'To any one having a knowledge of church working 
the magnitude of the task Mr. Watts-Ditchfield has before 
him is appalling. It will take years of hard uphill work to 
pull the church abreast of the times and perfect its or- 
ganization. ‘The world in these sceptical days is apt to 
sneer when a clergyman accepts a “call” and to wax 
satirical when they hear him speak of the “ great wrench ” 
it will be for him to part with those he is leaving. But 
where a man accepts a “ call” which involves the amount 
of uphill work which the Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield is 
leaving to face at St. James’s, Bethnal Green, even the 
bitterest sceptic and the most confirmed sneerer must fain 
admit the sincerity of the man and of the expression. Mr. 
Watts-Ditchfield’s departure will be a sad loss to St. 
Peter’s ; but no man with his talent for organization and 
power for usefulness has the moral right to decline the 
opportunity when it comes of using them in a still wider 
sphere,’ 
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St. James-the-Less was a parish of 11,000 people 
who lived for the most part in the narrow streets 
situated between Green Street and Old Ford Road. 
The houses were built in terraces, with their front 
doors opening on the streets, the housing condi- 
tions being deplorable. A very large proportion 
of the men were casual labourers at the docks, with 
a small and irregular wage, or engaged in equally 
uncertain modes of employment. In an over- 
crowded and unhealthy environment numbers of 
the parishioners—women as well as men—were 
workers in the sweated industries. Here also 
could be seen hand looms, from which some of the 
finest weaving was sent forth to the large business 
houses of the city. 

The streets, in many instances blind alleys, were 
crowded with children, ill-kept, under-fed, and 
poorly clad. The church was situated in St. 
James’s Road, immediately opposite the Chest 
Hospital, and in close proximity to one of the lungs 
of the East End, Victoria Park. It was a sombre 
building, inefficiently lighted, with very large 
galleries, old-fashioned family pews, the whole 
fabric being in urgent need of repair. It suffered 
much in contrast with the artificial brightness and 
warmth of the numerous public houses in the dis- 
trict. On one side was the vicarage, which was 
all too small for its purpose, and on the other side 
a school for girls, with a small residence attached. 
In rear of these buildings was a dilapidated church- 
yard, of which the principal use seemed to be the 
reception of refuse from the surrounding houses, 
Beyond the churchyard was a small school for boys. 
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This was the parish to which Watts-Ditchfield 
was inducted by the Archdeacon of London on 
the evening of 31st July 1897, in the presence of a 
large congregation, including a considerable num- 
ber of his friends from St. Peter’s. In the course 
of his address the Archdeacon said : 


‘ The Bishop of London has taken great pains and care 
to find out one who would work the parish of St. James- 
the-Less most faithfully, and I do not think among the 
younger clergy in the diocese of London any one has 
stood forward with so much success and distinction and 
with so much blessing on his work as your new Vicar. 

“The particular work in which Mr. Ditchfield has 
been engaged is among working men in the north of 
London. There have been many efforts made of late 
years to interest working men in Christianity, and in all 
kinds of moral progress. I do not know of any place 
where these efforts have met with such marked success as 
at St. Peter’s, Upper Holloway. The work has only been 
going on for four or five years, and yet every Sunday 
afternoon at the Men’s Service there is a congregation of 
seven or eight hundred worshippers ready to receive 
instruction in holy things, and to record their resolution 
before God to lead a better life, and to identify them- 
selves with God’s Church upon earth. That service has 
been an encouragement to other clergy to attempt a 
similar work.’ 


‘ It may be that new ideas and plans will suggest them- 
selves to our minds when we have begun. We cannot 
go on in the old grooves. That there should be new 
plans for the extension of the work none would wish more 
earnestly than he to whom you have said good-bye. 
These plans your Vicar will develop. 
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* But he is a man of so much zealous energy, that if you 
do not help him, he will soon wear himself out. In this 
parish there ought to be five curates; but this is im- 
possible. We cannot aim at such a high ideal. If your 
Vicar should have two curates it is as much as we 
can expect, but he should find among you many 
helpers. 

“ Remember that what you can do will be a help to the 
Vicar and, if you do it, he will not feel that the whole 
burden is on his own shoulders, but that every 
member of the congregation—young and old—is a 
worker.’ 


It was abundantly clear to Watts-Ditchfield 
that there was urgent necessity for extensive 
repairs and alterations in the church itself. Mr. 
Elijah Hoole, F.R.I.B.A., was called in as architect, 
and under his able supervision the structural 
alterations were carried out. Whilst the work was 
in progress, the Rev. P. F. Baldwin, who had been 
appointed assistant curate, held the services in the 
schools, until the new vicar could be spared from 
his old parish. 

On Sunday, 26th September, the ministry of 
Watts-Ditchfield closed at St. Peter’s, and his last 
sermon as assistant curate was preached. On 
Sunday, roth October, he returned to give his 
farewell address to the Men’s Service, a few 
sentences of which can be quoted : 


“T do not know that I have ever experienced such diffi- 
culty as I have to-day in trying to think what I shall say 
to you, because it is a day that I shall remember as long 
as I live. For five years we have worked together in this 
service, and God has blessed our labours abundantly, 
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and now the time has come to address you for the las 
time. 

‘T have felt ever since I was a boy that I had a special 
mission for aggressive work amongst men. Just as some 
men feel in their hearts that they are led to labour in 
China or Africa, so I felt when not quite in my teens that 
God was calling me to labour amongst the working men 
of this country. And when the opportunity presented 
itself I felt that God had placed it there, and I had simply 
to follow the guidance of His Will, and so this Men’s 
Service was commenced. ‘There have been unusual 
methods connected with the work here, but this is char- 
acteristic of Christianity, characteristic of our Lord. 
We read of Jesus actually in a boat teaching the multitude, 
and also of His healing a man let down from the roof of 
a building. So all along the Church’s history we find 
great movements marked by unusual methods. The 
lives of Luther, Wesley, Whitfield, and in latter days, 
Moody, are only a few examples of this.’ . . . ‘ As Ilook 
round this church this afternoon, I think of the tremen- 
dous responsibility that rests upon you. God has given 
you a unique opportunity. Don’t let anything interfere 
_ with the usefulness and progress of this work.’ . . . 
‘You must be united in all your undertakings, and you 
must be earnest in your efforts.’ . . . ‘I beseech you 
to present your body and soul a living sacrifice to 
God.’ 

On Tuesday, 12th October, a social gathering 
was held in Holloway Hall to bid farewell to Mr. 
Watts-Ditchfield and to wish him God-speed in 
the work upon which he had recently entered, 
The Archdeacon of London presided over a large 
gathering of about nine hundred people. The 
formal proceedings were opened by the chairman, 
who called upon Mr. Schirges, the secretary of the 
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Men’s Service, to read the following framed and 
illuminated address : 


‘ST. PETER’S MEN’S SERVICE 
(Highgate Hill) 


“To the Rev, J. E. Watts-DitcuFlELp, Vicar of St. James- 
the-Less, Bethnal Green. 

“On the eve of your leaving the scene of your labours 

during the past six years— 

‘We, the Committee of the St. Peter’s Men’s Service, 
commemorating to-day the fifth anniversary of the com- 
mencement of these “‘ Services for Men Only,” desire 
to offer you an expression of our sincere gratitude, and of 
our deep personal affection. For five years your work has 
been carried on in spite of difficulties that would have 
daunted a less strenuous faith and crushed a less hopeful 
spirit. But we of the Parish, as well as many beyond 
its boundaries, have cause to thank God for the ardour 
and enthusiasm of the late curate of St. Peter’s. _ Whilst 
recognizing our inability adequately to express our in- 
debtedness for the work instituted by you five years ago, 
and carried on till now with a perseverance and zeal 
that has never flagged, it would ill become us to allow the 
Present occasion te pass without placing on permanent 
record our gratitude to Almighty God for the great privi- 
lege of being permitted, in however slight a degree, to 
share the burden of your toil, and we desire at the same 
time to thank you for the quick sympathy, the delicate 
friendliness, and the ceaseless interest which you have 
exhibited to us one and all; you have indeed been. a 
brother to us, and as you leave us for another and a wider 
sphere we join in united prayer that by the blessing of 
God you may be spared in health and activity for many 
years of useful life.’ 


_Mr. Rushbrooke, in presenting the address, 
c 
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together with a cheque which had been subscribed 
by the parishioners, congregation, and members 
of the Men’s Service generally, said as People’s 
Warden he was in a position to say that the work 
Mr. Watts-Ditchfield had done at St. Peter’s had 
required a combination of qualities which had not 
been, and could not be, adequately set forth within 
the limits of that short address. 

The man, however, was greater still than his 
work, and they who had seen him rise to every 
opportunity and meet and master every emergency, 
felt that if he would but husband his own health 
and strength, he would be found equal to any 
position to which God might call him hereafter. 

The chairman said that he had watched, during 
the last five years, with the greatest sympathy, the 
work which had been carried on by Mr. Watts- 
Ditchfield, and he also knew how deeply Dr. 
Temple, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the present Bishop of London, Dr. Creighton, 
valued and esteemed that very important work. 

It was a work that had become known through- 
out the length and breadth of the Church of 
England, because it had been, perhaps, the most 
prominent of all those efforts which had been made 
by the Church for her sons, the working men. It 
was very hard for his hearers to bid Mr. Watts- 
Ditchfield farewell, but fortunately their old friend 
was not going very far away. He hoped they 
would not grudge Mr. Watts-Ditchfield to his new 
parish where his efforts were so much needed. 

A further presentation of a silver-plated tea and 
coffee service was made to Mr. Watts-Ditchfield 
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on 15th November, in appreciation of the services 
which he had rendered to the Temperance cause 
under the auspices of the Church of England 
‘Temperance Society. Represented at this meet- 
ing, and participating in the presentation, were the 
members of the Good Templars Junction Road 
Congregational and of the Archway Road Wesleyan 
Temperance Societies. 

The aggressive ministry of Watts-Ditchfield at 
Bethnal Green began with the re-opening of St. 
James-the-Less on Friday evening, 22nd October, 
when the Bishop of London preached to a crowded 
congregation. It was difficult for those who knew 
the church to realize that such a transformation 
had taken place in so short a time. Extending 
into the body of the church a chancel had been 
built, in which were massive oak choir and clergy 
stalls, with carved prayer desks. The approach 
to the chancel was by means of three marble steps 
from the floor of the nave ; a broad pavement of 
stone mosaic work led up to the sanctuary, which 
was enclosed with brass rails. An alabaster re- 
table had been let into the wall above the altar, 
and over this were four mosaics representing the 
emblems of the evangelists, whilst three new 
stained-glass windows were to be seen in the apse 
of the sanctuary. The organ, moved to the east 
end of the south aisle, had been completely reno- 
vated, and improved by the addition of new stops 
and pneumatic action, the keyboard being on a 
level with the choir stalls. This was enclosed by 
a carved oak screen, similar to that which enclosed 
the choir vestry in a corresponding position on the 
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north side of the chancel. The seating of the 
church had been effectively dealt with, and the 
accommodation increased by new seats in the 
galleries. 

The exterior of the church had the same 
thorough treatment. The roof had been re-slated, 
the stone work renewed, a lightning conductor 
installed, the drains re-laid, the windows repaired, 
and wire guards fixed to protect them. Provision 
was made to avoid the possibility of accident by 
widening the exits, the doors being made to open 
outwards. 

Thus a sum of {4000 was expended on this 
work, almost the whole amount being raised by 
the new vicar from friends outside the parish. 

With the church restored, Watts-Ditchfield set 
about the preparation for a Men’s Service. The 
necessity for such a service was demonstrated by 
a simple incident which happened during the early 
days at Bethnal Green. A boy of fourteen was 
invited to associate himself in some way with the 
church. ‘ Why,’ replied the boy, ‘ religion is only 
for kids. If religion is any good, why doesn’t my 
father go to church or chapel? But he doesn’t, 
he only sends the kids.’ 

On Sunday, 28th November, the first of these 
services was held in St. James-the-Less, and the 
response was splendid. From the date of in- 
auguration this Men’s Service has been held 
Sunday by Sunday, summer and winter, up to the 
present time. 

Following the precedent established at St. 
Peter’s, a service for women was held each Tuesday 
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afternoon at three o’clock. An interesting story 
is told of Watts-Ditchfield when on his rounds to 
gather in recruits. 

One afternoon he called at the house of a poor 
woman who made her living by mangling, and 
_ invited her to go to the Women’s Service. ‘I’m 
sorry I can’t, sir,’ was the reply. ‘I ’ve just had 
this basket of mangling come in, and it’s got to 
be delivered before to-morrow morning.’ ‘ Never 
mind,’ said Watts-Ditchfield, ‘ you get ready for 
church and I ’ll do the mangling.’ ‘Oh, you can’t 
mangle them,’ she said in surprise. ‘ Yes, I can. 
You go and get ready and leave the mangling 
to me.’ 

The vicar finished the basket whilst the woman 
was getting ready, and as a sequel to that incident 
the congregation was permanently increased by 
one. 

This instance of his direct method of dealing 
with difficulties appealed to the parishioners, 
and many were attracted to the church and 
eventually won for Christ by similar unconven- 
tionalities. 

Entering a shoemaker’s shop, he invited the 
cobbler to the Men’s Service on the following 
Sunday. 

‘Not me,’ said the man, ‘I’m not going to 
church to hear the Ten Commandments, and 
then say, “ Lord have mercy upon us and incline 
our hearts to keep this law.” ‘They ’re out of date, 
like the rest of the Bible. God never spoke them. 
All those old things have been proved wrong long 
ago, and no one is expected to keep them.’ -‘ If 
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that is so,’ replied the vicar, ‘ I ’m rather pleased, 
for I badly want a pair of new shoes and these are 
my size’; and taking up a pair of shoes in the 
shop window, he walked away, and the cobbler 
hastily followed after him. 

The Christmas festival rapidly drew nigh, and 
the poor folk of the parish began to realize that 
they had a practical Christian in their vicar, with 
a great depth of sympathy and an understand- 
ing of their position and their need. The first 
Christmas he spent at Bethnal Green was a mani- 
festation of this, and each succeeding Christmas 
made it clearer still. 

But as the years went by, the poorer parishioners 
were to experience more fully the genuine humanity 
of the man, not only at this particular season, but 
throughout the whole year in times of sickness 
and privation. 

The generous response of the readers of the 
Home Words to an appeal issued by that journal, 
instituted that which became a characteristic 
feature of the St. James-the-Less Christmas, viz. 
the ‘ Robin’ dinners. During that Christmas. 
five hundred of the poorest children were made 
happy for at least one afternoon. As the school- 
room could only accommodate two hundred and 
fifty at once the dinner was divided into two 
sections—one dining at three and the other at six 
o’clock. ‘The dinner (served by Messrs. Lock- 
hart) was excellent, and consisted of hot beefsteak 
pudding (one for each child), potatoes, plum 
pudding, and coffee. If the donors could only 
have walked round the room how thankful they 
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would have been that they had contributed to the 
fund—mingled perhaps with sorrow that they had 
not contributed more. There was a child present 
whose father and mother were both blind, the 
mother being totally deaf as well. Think of the 
home in such a case, dirty and untidy, and filled 
with a large family, with practically no one to look 
after them. ‘There could have been seen another 
child whose mother died a short time ago through 
drink, the husband having deserted her. He had 
now come back to his children, but was scarcely 
ever sober. And so a visit to the various tables 
from child to child, each only a child, but a child 
with a sad history. Surely one dinner like this 
justified the effort. After the dinner a short ser- 
vice was held in the church, when the vicar, in a 
few words, tried to let the children realize the love 
of Jesus to them and His care for little children. 
The faces of the children, wan and pinched, yet 
for the moment lighted up with gladness, was an 
index showing how greatly the treat had been en- 
joyed. ‘Please, sir, may we come again to- 
morrow ? ’said one poor child. Alas! the answer 
had to be * No,’ and till another year many of the 
children did not see the like again. 

To those who knew Watts-Ditchfield in his 
parochial life one of the happiest days of the year 
was that on which the ‘ Robin’ was held. In 
after years the number of children was extended 
toathousand. ‘The distribution of the invitations 
was a matter for earnest thought and painstaking 
care. The list of children in the parish was care- 
fully gone through, and the claims of the indi- 
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vidual child investigated with the help of the staff 
of clergy and lay workers. 

On the day itself the organization was perfect in 
every detail. ‘To see the vicar on the platform of 
the farge hall, with five hundred children before 
him at each sitting, and the long chains of workers 
ready to pass the hot dishes to the children without 
any delay, to witness the happy smile on his face 
as he gained complete control of that mass of 
juvenile humanity by means of the game, ‘ Simon 
says—hands up,’ etc., is one of the most pleasing 
recollections of a man with a big soul and an un- 
limited store of human sympathy. 

The same thorough but humane system of 
organization was shown in his distribution of 
relief to the deserving poor. Indiscriminate, 
promiscuous giving was sternly discountenanced, 
but no case of real need ever made its appeal in vain 
in the parish of St. James-the-Less, whilst the 
utmost consideration was given to the preservation 
of the self-respect of the beneficiary. 


CHAPTER IV 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


WITH the rapid development of parochial life and 
the establishment of new organizations the inade- 
quacy of the two small school buildings to meet 
the needs of the parish became more and more 
apparent. ‘They were in sore need of repair, but 
no amount of restoration nor any scheme of ex- 
tension could render them suitable. As day 
schools they were sadly out of date and had merited 
the disapproval of Her Majesty’s Inspector on many 
occasions. ‘Ihe number of scholars in the Sunday 
Schools had increased so that there was no room 
for the admission of more. This was a most 
serious position for the spiritual life of the parish. 
Moreover, it was impossible to hold a meeting 
with any comfort for more than one hundred 
adults. ‘The proposal put before the parishioners 
at the Easter Vestry of 1898 was to erect a building 
with a large hall capable of seating five hundred 
adults, surrounded by class-rooms equally con- 
venient for day and Sunday schools, and also for 
use in the evenings by the many clubs and societies 
in course of formation. The estimated cost of the 
whole scheme—including a reading-room—was 
£6500. Writing on this subject in the Parish 
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Magazine of June 1898, the vicar concluded 
thus : 


‘ With men this is impossible, but with God all things 
are possible, and it is possible for Him to raise a friend 
who will come forward and greatly aid in the work. Let 
us pray that it may be so.’ 


The parishioners recognized the urgency of the 
matter, and such was the enthusiasm inspired by 
the vicar that a special Vestry Meeting was held 
on 13th June 1898, when it was unanimously 
decided to apply for a faculty giving permission 
to erect parochial buildings and to lay out the 
churchyard as a recreation ground. ‘The vicar 
then appointed Thursday, 22nd September, as a 
day of prayer on behalf of the parish. 

Throughout the whole of that Thursday the 
church was never empty, men and women praying 
continuously there for God’s blessing upon the 
work proposed. ‘The Magazine for October says : 


‘ Thursday, 22nd September, was observed not only in 
our own parish but in hundreds of homes up and down 
the country. It is a cheering thought that the work in 
this parish has a place in the hearts of so many, and that 
constant prayer goes up to God on our behalf. Let us 
continue instant in prayer.’ 


Sunday, 6th November, was a memorable day. 
At the close of Evensong the vicar told the congre- 
gation that at a sitting of the Consistory Court of 
London in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the required 
‘faculty ’ had been granted. He referred to the 
doubt so widely felt as to the possibility of raising 
the further sum of £6500 for the new buildings in 
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view of the fact that £4000 had been very recently 
spent on the fabric of the church. But he re- 
minded them of his call for special prayer and of 
the response they had so readily made ; and then 
startled his hearers by the following sentence, 
spoken with obviously deep emotion: ‘ Before a 
single appeal had been sent out, nay, within forty- 
eight hours of the granting of the faculty, God had 
sent us the whole £6500.” 

When this announcement was made it seemed as 
if the same spirit of intense gratitude was moving 
all hearts, and when one man stood up and began 
to sing the Doxology, the whole congregation rose 
and joined with heart and voice in that time- 
honoured ascription of praise. ‘The gift was 
anonymous. But it was accompanied with the 
earnest prayer that God might use it to His glory. 
‘ Such a gift given without ostentation and without 
the desire for human commendation God will 
surely bless. Let it be remembered that a special 
request is made that those in the parish who love 
the Lord may pray during the course of the build- 
ing on behalf of the donor.’ 

This generous gift seemed to make the way clear 
for erection, but there were many preliminary 
difficulties still to be overcome. ‘The necessity of 
safeguarding the legal position for the future 
caused much anxious consideration. Finally, how- 
ever, a satisfactory deed was executed, plans were 
drawn, and tenders invited. But the lowest of 
these tenders was for £14,500, a sum far beyond 
the amount at the disposal of the parish. Grievous 
though the disappointment was, it had to be faced, 
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and so it was decided to curtail the scheme and _ 
invite fresh tenders. But when this decision was 
communicated to the generous donor of the £6500, 
the disappointment was turned into delight. ‘The 
idea of curtailing the scheme because of its cost 
was promptly repudiated, and an additional 
£11,000 was promised to carry it out handsomely ; 
£8000 was to be devoted to the expense of build- 
ing, £1000 to its furnishing, and {£2000 to pur- 
chasing property for conversion into a lodging- 
house for men. On Saturday, 24th June 1899, a 
service was held in the churchyard, at which Mrs. 
Watts-Ditchfield inaugurated the building opera- 
tions by cutting two sods with a spade presented 
by the churchwardens. This was followed by a 
service of thanksgiving in the church, when a brass 
tablet was unveiled commemorating the restora- 
tion of the church. 

The interest taken by the whole parish in the 
development of its church life was manifest when 
Bishop Creighton visited Bethnal Green five weeks 
later on Saturday, 29th July 1899, to lay the 
foundation stone of the new Parochial Buildings. 
Flags fluttered from the small windows, bunting 
was suspended across the streets, and the parish 
presented a gala appearance to welcome its bishop. 
Nature seemed to rejoice in the work, for the sun 
shone brilliantly when the bishop laid the stone on 
which, above the names of the vicar, churchwardens, 
architect, and builders, was a commemorative in- 
cription and the two verses from Nehemiah : ‘So 
I prayed to the God of Heaven,’ and ‘ The wall 
was built.” Under the stone was placed a bottle 
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in which was the latest issue of the Parish Maga- 
zine, containing an account of that special Sep- 
tember Thursday of. Intercession. | 

In the course of the subsequent address the 
bishop said : 


“It is a source of greatest pleasure to me to mark the 
progress made in any parish in my diocese, and there is 
no parish which during the last two years has made such 
a great advance as that in which we are assembled. ‘The 
record of the work which has gone on since Mr. Watts- 
Ditchfield came among you has been one of continued pro- 
gress in almost every direction. I visited you first of all 
to rejoice with you upon taking possession of your church 
after its restoration, and you all know how bright and 
beautiful it has now become. I visited you again to see 
the progress made with the Men’s Services, and I heartily 
congratulated you upon the way in which the men of the 
parish were gathering round their church. And now, 
for the third time it is my privilege to come and this time 
to lay the foundation stone of these buildings which, when 
completed, will make this externally a model parish. 
There will be no church in my diocese so entirely equipped 
with everything necessary for parochial life. But for a 
parish to be really a model something more than a model 
vicar and model buildings is required. ‘These are only 
the necessary foundations; the parish itself must be 
peopled with model parishioners, bound together in the 
bonds of Christian love, who know what their lives mean 
and how they are to live them—to live them not for self 
but for the good of others.’ 


Scenes of even greater enthusiasm were wit- 
nessed when Bishop Creighton’s successor (Dr. 
Winnington-Ingram) visited the parish almost — 
two years later.on Saturday, 29th June 1901, to 
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open the new buildings. On his arrival at the 
entrance of the buildings the bishop was pre- 
sented with a gold key by the six-year-old daughter 
of the vicar, and proceeded to open the door. 
After the bishop had passed through the building 
a service was held on a platform erected in the 
churchyard. ‘The bishop then declared the build- 
ings open and called upon the vicar to make a 
statement concerning the new buildings. The 
scene is best described in the words of the News 
correspondent : 


‘There could be little doubt of the place that Mr. 
Watts-Ditchfield occupies in the hearts of his people. 
Cheer after cheer went up as he began to speak. He pos- 
sesses essentially the qualities for addressing men. ‘There 
is a kind of magnetism in the man himself, which is pro- 
bably one great secret of his success. Perhaps we should 
define it better as the magnetism of love. He has, too, 
a clear, penetrating voice, ‘‘ the voice for the open air,” as 
an old East End clergyman expressed it.’ 


It was a happy experience in the life of the vicar 
to see the fulfilment of so much of his earlier 
vision. And there was further good news to tell. 
‘Do any of you,’ he said, ‘ wonder how these 
buildings are to be maintained? ‘That thought had 
occurred to me also ; and I may tell you now that 
I should have been grieved had no provision been 
made against their being regarded by my successor 
as a white elephant. ‘The unfailing generosity 
of the donor of the buildings has already provided an 
endowment of {150 a year for their upkeep, a sum 
which I doubt not we shall yet see largely increased.’ 
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The bishop, in addressing this vast gathering, 
said : 


“I have known Bethnal Green for thirteen years, but 
never expected to see a flower-garden in this churchyard. 
I remember the time when you could see more dead cats 
in it than living people. When I saw the multitude of 
men who now worship in the church on a Sunday after- 
noon, and the large evening congregation, I thanked God 
from my heart for sending such a man among you as your 
vicar has proved himself to be. This is a great day for 
the people of Bethnal Green. When I came down to a 
confirmation service, and saw the grown-up men and 
women, and engaged couples too, confirmed, it gave the 
lie to the common thought that Bethnal Green could not 
be made religious. We must indeed thank God for the 
man, and for sending him here with such gifts—a man 
who has been instrumental in three and a half years in 
raising £29,300 for the church restoration and other 
church work. To mark the sense, on behalf of the 
Church of London, of this grand benefaction, I am going 
to carry out what I know to have been the intention of 
my predecessor, and that is to allow the patronage of the 
parish to be placed in the hands of five trustees, of whom 
the Bishop of East London will be one, and the others 
chosen by the vicar and the donor. Inthe work that has 
been accomplished in this parish you have an instance of 
the church covering all the life of the people. What has 
been done here should be done elsewhere too.’ 


_The buildings thus opened were admirably 
fitted for their purpose. ‘The materials used were 
red Staffordshire bricks with Portland stone 
dressings, the roofs being covered with red tiles. 
A cloister was formed over the portion of the 
churchyard above which the buildings extended. 
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On the ground floor five class-rooms could be 
thrown into the parish hall by sliding back the 
glazed screens which separated them from it, thus 
giving accommodation for one thousand people. 
On the first floor was the church parlour, capable 
of seating four hundred persons. As this room 
overlooked the recreation ground it was particu- 
larly light and cheerful. On the same floor were 
additional class-rooms which proved most useful 
for parish and school alike. In order to take 
advantage of the rise of the roof the gymnasium was 
placed upon the top floor and was spanned by 
arched principals, presenting no obstacle to the 
apparatus. ‘These fittings were of the best and 
most recent patterns, and were adjustable, so that 
the gymnasium could be used by men and women, 
or by boys and girls. ‘The appliances were mov- 
able, and in the event of the hall being required 
for any other purpose, they could be cleared away 
in a few minutes, and sitting room for five hundred 
persons could be provided. In the opposite wing 
to the gymnasium was a splendidly equipped 
cookery school. Here, in addition to three gas 
cookers and a large close range, there were two 
small open ranges, so that the pupils could practise 
upon the type of grate usually found in small 
houses. 

A low-pressure hot-water system warmed the 
whole building. Air inlets and exhaust venti- 
lators were provided for every department. 

The transformation scene in the churchyard 
reminded old parishioners who had been familiar 
with its appearance long ago ofa veritable fairy 
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tale. In place of a rubbish heap was a well-laid- 
out recreation ground, provided with two tennis 
courts, a bowling-green, quoit-beds, band-stand, 
and an asphalt cycling track. In course of time 
two concrete practice pitches, provided with mat- 
ting and nets, took the place of the bowling-green 
and quoit-beds. It was an impressive scene on a 
summer evening, when both courts were in use, 
and young folk in summer attire strolled round the 
ground, or rested on the seats awaiting their turn 
to play tennis, whilst cricket practice was in full 
swing at the nets, giving healthy exercise to a score 
or more of young men. What a boon such a 
recreation ground proved to the young people in 
this overcrowded area can readily be imagined. 

Such a task in itself would absorb the time, 
thought, and energy of most men. But not so 
with Watts-Ditchfield, for at the same time other 
schemes were being brought into active operation 
for the well-being of the parishioners. 

During the course of parochial visiting the vicar 
was much impressed by the apparent neglect of 
ailments which are treated in the out-patients’ 
department of our general hospitals. This was 
due primarily to want of knowledge ; but it was 
also due to lack of the necessary remedies, to the 
lack of convenience for nursing sickness in the 
wretched houses, and to the distance from this 
part of Bethnal Green to the nearest general 
hospital. ‘To meet these urgent needs among his 
people the vicar resolved to have a Medical 
Mission and Dispensary within the parish. So 
the old infants’ school, adjoining the church was 
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taken over for this purpose, and on the same after- 
noon that the new church buildings were actually 
_ opened, the Bishop of London gave a formal open- 
ing to the Medical Mission, although the work of 
the mission itself had been going on for a con- 
siderable time already. ‘The mission consisted of 
a large waiting-room, with a dispensary and 
bandaging-room on the one side, and on the other 
the consulting-rooms, and later on a well-appointed 
- surgery. The whole mission was under the 
management of the late Dr. Harford of Livingstone 
College, assisted by specialists for eye and skin 
diseases. A qualified nurse became a necessity, 
and later on Nurse Bowman was attached to the 
mission in this capacity. She proved herself to be 
a“ friend in need ’ to untold numbers of the poorer 
people, and her kindly sympathy and patience 
were an ever constant witness of what the Christian 
life is meant to be. Thousands of men and 
women in need and sickness availed themselves of 
these new privileges, which meant more than merely 
~medical advice and direction. Cases were con- 
stantly being treated by the nurse in the home as 
well as in the mission, and much valuable instruc- 
tion in matters hygienic was given to those in 
greatest need. It was a sight at once pathetic and 
inspiring to see at ten o’clock on the three morn- 
ings in each week that the Medical Mission was 
open, the waiting-room full of ill-clad, suffering 
humanity—men, women, and children of all ages 
—and to realize that without such an effort to 
follow the will and way of the Master this part of 
His flock would have gone through life un- 
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shepherded and unloved. A short preliminary 
service of cheer and encouragement was always 
held in the waiting-room. 

Above the Medical Mission, and opened on the 
Same afternoon, was the Men’s Club, part of which 
was formerly the girls’ school. The club was 
organized by members of the Men’s Service for 
purposes of recreation, and not as a means of 
attracting the outsider to attend the service. For 
some time the club had occupied a small house in 
St. James’s Road. It was with great rejoicing that 
the members took possession of their new quarters. 
A large room in which were three full-sized 
billiard-tables, with all the necessary furniture, 
and a bar at which were sold tea, coffee, aerated 
waters, biscuits, buns, cigarettes, etc., proved the 
most attractive feature of the club. The reading- 
room was new, and-commanded a fine view of the 
recreation ground. It was well provided with 
papers and magazines, and contained a full set of 
the volumes of Punch. 

Nor did this complete the full scheme of material 
building that the vicar had in his mind. Although 
Bethnal Green recognized in its vicar one who was 
giving of his best for them, although he was a 
familiar figure in their streets, and a welcome 
visitor in their homes, yet there was the natural 
shrinking from attending church in ragged clothes. 
By those who know Bethnal Green this is readily 
understood. It was yet another problem to be 
solved. ‘The church had established friendly 
relationship with the people, but still there were 
numbers who would not come to church. ‘ Well,’ 
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was the answer of the vicar, ‘ if the people will not 
come to the church, the church must ‘go to the 
people.’ It was the adaptation of lessons learned 
in the country to the needs of city life. Distance 
was the obstacle in the country, and a shame—not 
wholly discreditable—in the city. So a small 
mission-room was opened at 78 Cranbrook Road 
in 1899, and there the Sunday School and Cottage 
Services for the people of the district were held. 
This was only a temporary measure to meet the 
immediate need. ‘The work rapidly outgrew the 
accommodation, and it was essential that larger 
premises should be secured. 

The vicar ascertained that a disused chapel in 
Sidney Street was on the market, and this was 
purchased for a sum of £1800. After the neces- 
sary repairs had been effected and alterations made, 
the Sidney Street Mission was opened on Saturday, 
4th December 1901, by the Countess of Ancaster. 
The building contained two halls, one in the base- 
ment for two hundred people, and the other above 
it for about three hundred. ‘The upper hall had 
a large gallery in addition to the floor space. 
There was also a small room, but large enough to 
be used as a vestry or for committee meetings. 

For the people in Ames Street similar accom- 
. modation was provided by securing the lease of a 
shop and making the necessary alterations. 

The purchase of the Sidney Street Mission did 
not complete the parochial machinery in accord- 
ance with the ideals of the vicar. Much con- 
sideration had been given to the problem of how 
to obtain cheap but clean lodging for single men 
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who were in casual employment. The ‘ doss- 
house ’ had an unsavoury reputation, and rightly 
so. ‘Three houses were purchased in Ames Street, 
and these were converted into the ‘ Working Men‘s 
Hotel,’ which was opened by Lady Wimborne 
on 14th December 1go1. 

The Bible Class for lads and young men, which 
at first had found ample accommodation in one 
of the smaller rooms of the new buildings, de- 
veloped so rapidly under the leadership of the 
Rev. George ‘T'wentyman, that the membership 
grew to two hundred and thirty, and obviously de- 
manded a separate home. So it was decided to 
complete the set of buildings in which the Men’s 
Club and the Medical Mission were housed, and 
to give the Bible Class the accommodation their 
numbers required. But even now that the great 
plan of erecting buildings adequate for the needs 
of the parish was at last carried to a visible and 
completed result other demands presented them- 
selves to the mind of the vicar. University men 
from time to time came to him to offer themselves 
for social work in order to learn at first hand the 
nature of the problems to be confronted in the 
East End. Graduates preparing for Ordination 
were anxious to spend their vacations in a parish 
where the forces of Christianity were so organized 
that they obviously exercised a real influence on 
the life of the masses and secured results that 
were beneficial alike to the individual and to the 
community. Clergymen in country parishes and 
many from overseas were eager to get a first-hand 
acquaintance with the methods employed so effec- 
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tively in the parish of St. James-the-Less. Lack 
of suitable accommodation for these men during 
their sojourn prohibited the vicar from using the 
opportunity for wider service thus presented to 
him. It became clear that a ‘ Settlement House ’ 
was essential if the parish were to be used of God 
in the way indicated. So an architect was 
appointed, and plans were drawn up for a Settle- 
ment House, and on 19th March 1904 the Lord 
Mayor of London laid the foundation stone, and 
on 10th December of the same year Lady Wim- 
borne opened the building known as Ridley House. 
The name was chosen owing to the association of 
the place with Bishop Ridley. For the new Settle- 
ment House stands upon the site of the ancient 
residence of the Bishops of London up to the 
time of the Reformation, the last occupant being 
Bishop Bonner. It is interesting to think that a 
monument commemorative of the martyred bishop 
has been raised upon the very spot where the man 
lived who sentenced him to his death. Ridley 
House adjoins the church and faces St. James’s 
Road. On the ground floor is the Young Men’s 
Guild, in which there are two full-sized billiard 
tables, a hall with wood-blocked floor, used as a 
badminton court, boxing ring and other similar 
purposes. Collapsible seats supply the necessary 
accommodation for the Bible Class on Sundays 
and for entertainments and meetings during the 
week. A bar is provided similar to that in use in 
the Men’s Club. A reading-room and bathroom 
are also available for members. At the rear of the 
guild, on the same floor, are the Medical Mission 
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and Dispensary, the usefulness of which was 
greatly enhanced by the erection of a surgery, the 
generous gift of Dr. Harford. 

On the first-floor were rooms for two clergy, 
with accommodation for eight university men, 
whilst in the rear of these rooms was the Men’s 
Club. 

On the second floor was a well-appointed dining- 
room, with cubicles to be used as bedrooms. ‘The 
kitchen and scullery were also situated on this floor. 

The aim of the vicar in establishing a Settlement 
House in the parish was threefold. 


1. That university men might gain practical 
experience in social work on lines which 
ensure that spiritual work is the basis, 
and that the centre is the Church. 
Candidates for Ordination were received 
for long or short periods. 


11. That business men, medical students, civil 
servants, and others could have the 
opportunity of participating in the work 
on Sundays and on week-day evenings. 

iI. That clergy and others from the country or 

; from abroad who wished to know some- 
thing of the East End and its problems, 
and how the Church is endeavouring to 
solve them, might be received for a night, 
a week-end, or for a longer period. 


There are many in Orders to-day who thank 
God for inspiring Watts-Ditchfield with the vision 
to build Ridley House, and who would not other- 
wise have had the privilege of serving God as 
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ministers in His Church. The building cost 
£5000, towards which another anonymous donor 
gave £3000 in memory of her father. 

It seems almost incredible that such an enor- 
mous task in the way of building should have been 
accomplished within eight years. A parish which 
had been inadequately fitted to serve the needs of 
the people had become in that short period the 
most efficient in the East End of London, from the 
point of view of buildings and accessories, and a 
sum of no less than £40,000 had been raised and 
expended upon it. 


CHAPTER V 
PAROCHIAL LIFE 


THE erection of the big and costly buildings and 
the formation and organization of the various clubs 
and societies which were housed within them 
occupied much time, but they were regarded as 
only a means to an end and not the end itself. 
The spiritual was always first in the life and service 
of Watts-Ditchfield. ‘'The winning of souls for 
Christ ’ was the great aim of his life, and upon this 
endeavour time, thought, and energy were con- 
centrated. There was no place in his life for 
failure. ‘'The Good Shepherd went after the 
sheep that was lost until He found it’ was a 
favourite saying, and one which dominated his 
whole ministry. There must be no thought of 
the cost to the soul-winner ; there must be no 
fear as to the result ; in prayerful confidence the 
soul must be wooed until it is won for Christ. 
The more uncongenial the soil, the greater the ser- 
vice ; the more impossible the task, the stronger 
the faith; the more depressing the outlook, the 
brighter shone the pure light of hope and love. 
Such an outlook was an inspiration and incentive 
to all whe were privileged to work with him. No 
effort was to be spared, no method left untried. 


The church was the centre of spiritual life and 
57 
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effort ; but from it radiated a warmth that was to 
quicken the spiritual life of every corner of the 
parish. 

The Men’s Service was rendered bright and 
attractive by the introduction of an orchestra, but 
whilst every effort needed to retain the hundreds 
who were members of the Church was made the 
thousands who were out of touch with Christ had 
to be sought in loving confidence and with patient 
endurance. Frequently the warning was given to 
co-workers, ‘Do not concentrate the whole of 
your attention on those within. Give more time, 
thought, and prayer to those without.’ 

A brass band was formed in connection with the 
Men’s Service, and an able instructor secured to 
train those who were willing to play an instrument. 
During the period of instruction preparations were 
made for the band’s sphere of usefulness. Each 
public-house was visited by the vicar, and the co- 
operation of the proprietor in inviting men to the 
church sought for and obtained. Although a keen 
temperance advocate, Watts-Ditchfield established 
friendly relations between .the publicans and the 
church. In consequence of this the representa- 
tives of St. James-the-Less always received a 
friendly welcome at the public-houses. 

On Sunday afternoon, shortly after two o’clock, 
the band assembled, and the vicar, or one of his 
colleagues, as the staff increased, prayed for God’s 
blessing, and then led the band, accompanied by 
a number of the Men’s Service committee, on its 
mission. A kindly smile, a cheery greeting, and a 
card of invitation were given to the men in the 
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street or at their doors. A halt was made outside 
the public-houses, a short address was given, and 
cards of invitation were offered to each man within. 
At the corner of the more important thoroughfares 
the same plan was adopted. Thus by visiting 
certain districts each Sunday, the whole parish was 
covered in a month. 

Occasionally a midnight service was held in 
the hall on a Saturday evening. The presence 
of the Church Army, with Prebendary Carlile at 
their head, was now and again of great assistance. 
A large body of men was enrolled to help. The 
band led the way, each public-house was visited, 
and willing workers accompanied and, in some 
cases, assisted the men to the hall. The large 
hall, full of men more or less under the influence 
of drink, was a sad but impressive sight. Old 
favourite hymns were sung, prayers offered, and 
straight talks given. Names and addresses were 
obtained whenever possible, and then each man 
was visited during the course of the ensuing week 
by the vicar or one of his colleagues. The vicar 
rarely used this abnormal means of reaching men, 
although in many cases good results were obtained 
and men were won from a life of intemperance to a 
life of sobriety. 

The Men’s Service was looked upon as the nor- 
mal means by which men were led to Christ. It 
was the privilege of one of the assistant curates to 
visit’a child during severe illness. ‘The home was 
well ordered and spotlessly clean. A happy family 
spirit seemed to promote complete harmony be- 

‘tween husband and wife and parents and children. 
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As the visitor bade farewell to the father after tea 
one afternoon, he commented on the fact. The 
man replied : ‘ I should like to tell you my story, 
for you will understand better then what I owe to 
the vicar. When the vicar came to St. James-the- 
Less I was a hopeless drunkard. My wife and 
children lived in want. Most of the furniture had 
been sold and we lived in one room. My wife 
dreaded my return in the evening. I ill-treated 
her and even struck her, but she stuck tome. She 
was a brick; I was a brute. I shudder to think 
of it now. My children were afraid of me, and 
when I came in they went out or to bed. The 
vicar brought me to Christ through the Men’s 
Service, and with the help of God I and my home 
are what you see to-day. Do you wonder that we 
love him ?’ 

The vicar had made several attempts to win a 
man who was a slave to drink, but each attempt 
had been unsuccessful. ‘The man had not the 
will-power begotten of faith to resist the craving. 
‘Will you put yourself entirely in my hands?’ 
asked the vicar. ‘I will do anything to conquer 
this curse,’ was the reply. The vicar took the man 
to the vicarage and kept him there for a week. 
He was never left. Either the vicar or his col- 
league was always with him, and the demon was 
driven out. The result of this individual effort, 
with its heavy expenditure of time and nervous 
energy, is seen to-day in a happy home life. 

The vicar was a convinced believer in the effi- 
cacy of well-organized open-air work in such a 
parish. On Sunday morning Green Street is a 
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busy marketing thoroughfare, the stalls in the 
street doing splendid business. At the corner of 
Green Street and Bonner Street an open-air 
service was held. 'To one unaccustomed to such 
meetings it seemed incongruous. The costers 
were shouting their wares in their own inimitable 
manner, the crowds passed on their way, and there 
was the usual vehicular traffic ; but above the din 
could be heard the singing of a well-known hymn 
and then the voice of the preacher, in a short 
address, proclaimed the Christian message. 

On a Sunday evening in the summer, when 
people flocked in hundreds from Victoria Park at 
closing time, a large open-air service was held 
outside the park gates at the top of St. James’s 
Road. A considerable number of the congrega- 
tion of St. James-the-Less would form the nucleus, 
and hundreds would stand and listen as they were 
on their homeward way. Hymn-books were pro- 
vided so that all could join in the service. A badly- 
organized open air service, with a weak speaker, 
would have proved disastrous. ‘The vicar empha- 
sized the principle on many occasions that only the 
best should be given in the open air. In The Church 
in Action he wrote: ‘ One condition must be laid 
down concerning all work in the open air. It 
must be worthy of the Church which it represents, 
and must be of the very best possible character. 
How much harm has been done to the Church 
of Christ by the number of feeble and ineffi- 
cient services in the open air will never be known.’ 
Many and many were the recruits obtained by 
means of these services for Bible Classes, 
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~Men’s Service, Evensong, and eventually for 
Confirmation. 
- In his ardent desire to win souls Watts- 
Ditchfield arranged for missions to be held at 
rare intervals in St. James-the-Less and also in 
the Sidney Street Mission. Long and careful 
preparation was made for every effort of this kind. 
When the time came to gather in the outsider the 
same unconventional methods were employed. as 
had been found so successful in the other branches 
of the work. On one occasion some five hundred 
members of the congregation, each carrying a 
Japanese lantern, formed a procession, and sing- 
ing hymns, traversed the greater part of the parish. 
On another occasion a pantechnicon was hired, a 
sheet was placed at the back of the van, and 
pictures were thrown on it from a lantern within. 
The poorest streets and alleys were visited, and a 
short informal service was held. The inhabitants 
crowded to their windows and doors, whilst many 
came into the street and joined in the service. 
Practical experience had taught Watts-Ditch- 
field the value of personal influence. To win 
souls for Christ it was clear to him that there must 
always be a means of sympathetic approach be- 
tween clergy and people. By frequent inter- 
course the clergy were the better able to under- 
stand the lives of the people, and to fulfil their 
special mission. He was convinced that the 
personal influence could not be secured save by 
constant and systematic visiting. 'This proved a 
heavy burden on the already overtaxed vicar. 
As the staff of clergy grew in numbers, so the 
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parish was divided into districts; and for each 
of these districts one of the clergy, with a lady 
helper to assist him, was made responsible. The | 


member in regard to religion. A report of the 
visiting was made each week to the vicar. Great 
care was exercised in regard to the visitation of 
the sick, and particularly of those in the hospitals 
and infirmaries. 

The building up of this thorough system took 
many years to accomplish, and was beset with many 
difficulties. In the beginning the visits of the clergy 
were far from welcome, but as the parishioners 
came to know their vicar better the task became 
easier. During the first winter there were hostile 
demonstrations when the vicar and his wife visited 
certain parts of the parish, and only the courageous 
good humour of the vicar prevented serious conse- 
quences. On several occasions in the early days 
the vicar had the door shut in his face, but such 
an occurrence in later years would have been 
almost inconceivable. A sensitiveness for the 
feelings of others was a contributory factor to the 
awakening and fostering of the parochial spirit. 
In Bethnal Green the Englishman’s house is his 
castle just as much as in the country districts, and 
entrance to a home was a privilege not to be 
abused. ‘The same courtesy was shown to the 
poorest person in the parish as would have been 
shown to the wealthiest or highest in the land. 
There were constant requests from the curious 
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visiting books contained the lists of streets, the {' 
names of the families in each house, and notes in 
regard to the children and the attitude of each 
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to see the interior of the houses in ‘ the slums,’ 
but to have yielded to them would have been to 
‘destroy the delicacy of the friendship that was 
imperceptibly growing up between clergy and 
people. Visiting was by no means easy nor attrac- 
tive. The splendid example set by the vicar was 
an incentive to go and do likewise. In the event of 
the illness of the woman in the home, it was not un- 
usual to find the lady worker of the district sweep- 
ing and tidying the house, putting the children to 
bed, sometimes even bathing the baby, and then 
preparing the husband’s evening meal. But she 
took care to be out of the house before his return. 

At times the visiting of the sick was peculi- 
arly trying. A call came to visit a dying man 
in one of the tenement buildings. | Ascending 
three flights of stairs the vicar entered a room 
about 12 feet by 10 feet. In the far corner, on 
a small camp bed, lay the man in the last stages 
of consumption. Adjoining this was a ramshackle 
bed occupied by a married couple. ‘Three chil- 
dren slept in the other corner at the same end of 
the room. In the centre was a rough table at 
which match-boxes were made. A stove and 
cooking utensils completed the furnishing of the 
room. Thus kitchen, dining-room, workroom, 
and bedroom for three adults and three children 
were found in the limited space of this small 
room. Such was the insanitary nature of these 
dwellings. 

On a Saturday afternoon a small boy arrived at 
the vicarage, and in great distress cried, ‘ Father ’s 
drunk again and is going to kill mother with a 
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chopper.’ ‘The vicar immediately set out to bring 
peace to this disturbed family. When there was 
trouble of this nature it was to the vicarage that 
people seemed to turn instinctively. Such duties 
were undertaken at some personal risk. 

On another Saturday evening, at half-past 
eleven, a young man arrived, excited and_ half 
drunk. He was invited to sit down, whereupon, 
after the manner of men in such a state, he burst 
into tears. At last the following story was told: 
‘TI went down to the . . . you know the pub at 
the corner of ...and... there I had—well, 
one too many. I ’ma dreadful fool to doit. My 
missus is one of the best, and I ’ve got two lovely 
kids. Her father and mother live with us. Well, 
I got home, and what happened to me I don’t 
know. I saw red because my supper wasn’t on 
the table, and I threw the saucepan across the 
room and kicked up a row. The children woke 
and rushed in screaming. Her father and mother 
came in, and I went mad. I picked up a knife 
and said I ’d do them all in, and so I should, I 
think, if I had not stumbled against a chair and 
fallen. They all rushed out into the street. The 
fall cooled me off a bit, and I went down to find 
them. They came back with a sergeant and an 
ordinary policeman, so I bolted before they saw 
me. My God, what canI do? I’ve got a good 
job, but if the Company hear of it, they ‘ll sack 
me. What can I do? What can I do?’ 

‘Well, come along with me.’ It was nearly 
twenty minutes’ walk outside the parish and in 
one of the worst of the slums, but this did not 
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trouble the winner of souls. The police were in 
charge, but there was no difficulty with them. 
Then came a long and tedious task, but after a 
time the family knelt in prayer, the man was un- 
dressed and put to bed, and St. James-the-Less 
was eventually reached shortly after 2 A.M. on the 
Sunday morning. That day the man came to 
church and was linked up with the Men’s Club. 
The club life of the parish was a great factor in 
holding those won for Christ and keeping them 
from exposure to temptation during the leisure 
hours when Satan seems to be most aggressive. 
In a parish such as St. James-the-Less it was 
necessary to provide places of recreation and 
amusement where the evenings could be spent 
with enjoyment and profit, as otherwise there 
were only the public-houses and street corners, 
for the overcrowded dwellings were wholly devoid 
of the necessaryspace. ‘The privileges of member- 
ship were confined to those who were associated 
with the church, and were not intended as a bait 
to induce people to attend church. The Men’s 
Club was linked up with the Men’s Service, and 
here could be seen, evening by evening, the men 
of the parish engaged in playing billiards, baga- 
telle, draughts, chess, cards, etc. This was the 
one club in which certain games of cards were 
allowed, but gambling in any form was strictly 
prohibited. ‘The organization was carried on by 
a committee who were responsible for the conduct 
of the club. One of the great evenings of the year 
was that on which the vicar challenged the winner 
of the billiard tournament. This event evoked 
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much enthusiasm and created some amusement. 
Football, cricket, and tennis were also part of the 
club programme. 

The Young Men’s Guild was open to all mem- 
bers of the Bible Class, and to young men en- 
gaged in church work. The more robust games 
appealed strongly to the guild members, and in 
one year there were five football teams, two 
cricket teams, a swimming club, a cycling club, 
and harriers. Many trophies were won as the 
result of prowess on the field of sport. From the 
guild came a steady supply of Sunday School 
teachers, workers for the open air and missions, as 
a result of which some of its members are in Holy 
Orders to-day. On a Sunday evening it was an 
inspiring sight to see the whole of the south gallery 
of the church filled with young men, for this 
portion of the church was reserved for members 
of the guild, a privilege which was appreciated by 
them. 

One of the assistant curates, the Rev. E. A. Dunn, 
was given charge of the Sidney Street Mission, and 
in two years he had gathered together a Bible 
Class whose average attendance exceeded one 
hundred. Many of these young men had been in 
prison, but their behaviour was orderly and rever- 
ent. Numbers of them had a hard battle to 
fight when they determined to turn over a new 
leaf. One young fellow who was confirmed, was 
much ridiculed on the following day in the work- 
shop where he was employed. Some of his 
fellow-workers made a wooden cross; one of 
their number put on an old shirt over his clothes 
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in imitation of a surplice, and as the converted 
young man sat eating his dinner in the works, the 
others formed a procession with the cross at their 


yiiae head, and walking round and round him sang 
“sew. blasphemous songs. ‘The young man, however, 


was true to his colours, with the result that one 
of his assailants yielded to Christ } his mother 
and sisters were converted and became regular 
attendants of the services, whilst the father, who 
was a drunkard of long standing, became a moder- 
ate drinker so that he might not bring shame on 
his lad, of whom he was justly proud. 

Here, again, athletics in the form of football and 
cricket occupied a prominent place in the life of 
the club associated with the Bible Class. 

Nor was the need for healthy recreation and 
amusement among the young women and girls 
ignored. The Young Women’s Guild was 
brought into being for the members of the Bible 
Class, whilst similar clubs performed the same 
useful purpose for the girls’ Bible Classes held in 
connexion with the church and the missions. 
These clubs had classes in singing, elocution, 
sewing, first-aid, etc., so that they were not merely 
places of amusement, but of instruction too. 

The Children’s Guild was a popular resort on 
Monday evenings. ‘This was open to members of 
the Sunday School, the Children’s Church, which 
was held each Sunday morning at 10.30 in the 
large hall, and the Children’s Service, which also 
took place in the large hall, on Sunday evening at 
6.30. ‘The Church Lads’ Brigade had its place 
in the life of the parish, and in course of time a 
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troop of Boy Scouts and a company of Girl Guides 
were associated with the church and the Sidney 
Street and Ames Street Missions. ‘These organiza- 
tions helped to strengthen both the character and 
the physique of their members. The Scouts 
looked forward to their annual camp, a favourite 
place for which was on the bank of the Thames 
at Dorney, near Windsor. 

The annual parochial outing was a delightful 
event to which all looked forward with much 
pleasure. It was imposing to see thirty or more 
brakes lined up in St. James’s Road and Seward- 
stone Road, and it was a joy to witness the excite- 

-ment with which the long procession began its 
journey to Epping Forest, where the day was 
spent in games and sports of various descriptions, 
The happy party was welcomed home with demon- 
strations of rejoicing, the houses being festooned 
with flags and lanterns. 

The same keen interest was taken by the vicar 
in the hobbies of the men, as was shown at St. 
Peter’s. ‘These were fostered and encouraged by 
annual shows. The church grounds presented a 
pleasing appearance on the occasion of the Flower 
Show, and the display of flowers grown in the 
parish was a source of wonder and astonishment 
to those who only knew Bethnal Green by its 
general appearance. The grounds were crowded, 
and the happy throng, young and old alike, entered 
with zest into the spirit of the day. The vicar 
was the life and soul of the gathering. A confetti 
battle, or some such similar attraction, brought 
an enjoyable day to its close. The Poultry Show 
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was a revelation of what could be done in an 
environment that would normally be regarded as 
unproductive. Many a man was led in this way to 
take up a hobby and to spend his time in a profit- 
able and enjoyable manner. On occasions of 
national importance firework displays were given 
in the grounds, and thus the parishioners were 
enabled to take some share in the national rejoic- 
ing, from which they would otherwise have been 
debarred. 

The cumulative effect of these means of winning 
and retaining old and young was to awaken a 
family feeling in the parish and to develop a 
spiritual atmosphere. A critic of Watts-Ditch- 
field’s methods, writing in the April 1904 number 
of the Treasury, says : 


‘One very good feature of his work, and one which 
recalls the condition of things as they must have been in 
the very early days of Christianity, is the manner in which 
he and his people are bound together in a real bond of 

«e-brotherhood. ‘They meet daily, they are constantly en- 
gaged in good works, clerical and lay members of the 
parish alike. One is conscious as soon as one enters that 
ghastly neighbourhood that there is a community of in- 
terest, a centre of brotherhood, a rallying-place for the 
depressed and the heavy-laden. The church stands there 
as a beacon upon a lonely hill, as a lighthouse flashing its 
friendly rays upon a storm-tossed sea, as a Calvary beneath 
which all may find healing, rest, and shelter. However 
long and weary the day, there is always something to look 
forward to in the evening ; however spiteful and cruel 
the factory companions, there are always friendship and 
kindly welcome awaiting one in the church, or the school, 
or the club-room at night.’ 
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It is difficult to gauge spiritual progress in a 
parish, and although the number of communicants 
and Confirmation candidates does not constitute 
areal test, it is the nearest approach to such that 
car be found. In 1897 the number of communi- 
cants on Easter Day was 26 ; the number in 1898, 
the first Easter spent by Watts-Ditchfield in the 
parish, was 185, which number grew steadily till 
it reached the maximum of 915 in 1914. In 1898, 
53 candidates were presented for Confirmation, 
which number increased till, in 1914, there were 
120 candidates. In seventeen years 1509 candi- 
dates were presented for Confirmation, of whom 
755 were above twenty years of age. 

The number of children in the Sunday Schools 
bore testimony to the fact that the church had a 
real hold on the people of the parish. In the 
Sunday School of St. James-the-Less there were 
1480 scholars on the roll, with an average attend- 
ance of 1080, and a teaching staff of 107. But if 
we include the mission Sunday Schools, there 
were no less than 2000 scholars enrolled, with 
150 teachers. 

Although Watts-Ditchfield was so keen on 
evangelization the teaching side of the Church’s 
ministry occupied its rightful place in the par- 
ochial life. Bible Study Classes were held, which 
were attended by hundreds of the parishioners, 
and subjects of a complex and abstract nature 
were dealt with and explained. Courses of 
‘nstruction on the Prayer Book and its teaching, 
and on Church History and its significance, proved 
attractive and edifying. The parishioners had 
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the privilege of hearing all the best preachers of 
the day, many of whom were surprised at the 
intelligent attention with which their sermons 
were listened to and appreciated. In fact, it 
would have been difficult to find a more intelligent 
and appreciative congregation than that of St. 
James-the-Less. 

If Christianity is to have its full effect on life and 
~~ character, then love towards God must be ex- 
A> pressed in service of one’s fellow-men. The 
“motto ‘ Saved to Serve,’ and the Archbishop of 

York’s expression, ‘ Confirmation is the layman’s 
sem“Ordination for service,’ adequately expressed the 
_) —vicar’s teaching, and were frequently used to 
~~~ promote this spirit in the congregation. ‘There 

was ample opportunity for service within the 
parish, but the parish was only part of the diocese, 
and the diocese part of the world for which our 

Lord gave His life. ‘Therefore service outside the 

borders of the parish was essential if life were to 
be lived in accordance with the teaching of Christ. 

The congregation of St. James-the-Less was led 

to take an active interest in the greater life of the 
church by the sermons preached and the inter- 
cessions offered. As a result of this contributions 
were given to many extra-parochial objects, in- 
cluding the East London Church Fund, the Bishop 
of London’s Fund, the Church Pastoral Aid 

Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Children’s Homes, 

the Mission to the Jews, and the hospitals. 

The vicar taught that a live Church is a mis- 

sionary Church. If the home work is to be main- 
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tained there must be a vital interest in the mission 
field. ‘ Missionary enterprise is not to be under- 
taken by the Church as an “extra.” As the 
Lambeth Encyclical of 1897 so well said, it is “ the 
primary work of the Church, the work for which 
the Church was commissioned by our Lord.” ’} 
For many years St. James-the-Less has supported 
its own missionary, and was fortunate in securing 
as its representative the Rev. George Wright, 
who is now Bishop of Sierra Leone. ‘The task 
of wholly supporting a man at the front seems 
stupendous, but the parish was equal to the task, 
and year by year £200 was subscribed for this 
purpose. The amount was made up almost 
entirely of coppers. It was an encouragement 
to find a C.M.S. box in the poorest homes in the 
parish. This link between the Church in the 
homeland and in the Mission overseas created a 
vital interest, and the visit of their own missionary 
when on furlough was a stimulus to missionary 
enthusiasm and enterprise. 


1 Here and Hereafter, p. 142. 


CHAPTER VI 
EXTRA-PAROCHIAL ACTIVITIES 


“Come and lend a hand.’ The response was in- 
stantaneous. Many men went to the room from 
which proceeded the cheery voice of the vicar, 
and found him already at work moving chairs from 
one room toanother. It was ever thus with Watts- 
Ditchfield. ‘Come and serve,’ not ‘Go and 
serve, was his bidding. He never expected from 
others what he himself was not prepared to give. 
And what a lead he gave in the matter of service ! 
It is extremely difficult to grasp the magnitude of 
the man’s public service, for to each branch was 
given such concentrated attention and whole- 
hearted interest that many were led to believe 
that it was the only branch of public service in 
which Watts-Ditchfield was personally interested. 

St. James-the-Less was a ‘ poor man’s parish,’ 
and consequently the composition and adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws were matters of vital 
importance to the parishioners. Watts-Ditchfield 
perceived the need for reform of the Poor Laws in 
both respects, and because of their influence 
within the borders of his parish he allowed him- 
self to be nominated as a candidate for the Board 
of Guardians at the election in April 1899. His 
opponent was a prominent publican in Bethnal 
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Green. Owing to its unique appeal his election 
address attracted much attention both within 
and without the electorate. The following are 
_ extracts therefrom : 


‘It is owing to Christianity that the Poor Laws are in 
existence, and therefore their administration should be 
in the spirit of the Founder of Relief, Christ. This is, 
however, not always the case. In dealing with the 
question I would ask: ‘‘ What would probably be the 
policy of the Master on this question, viewed from the 
standpoint of to-day?” Although difficult to answer, 
there are certain general principles which we may safely 
gather from the Gospels. 

‘(1) In a city like London . . . it may safely be as- 
serted that He would support the policy that ‘ the strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 

“(2) It is scarcely to be imagined that He would insist 
that every old man or old woman should be compelled to 
enter the “‘ House,” no matter how respectable their lives 
had been, when half a crown or three shillings and six- 
pence a week would enable them still to live with their 
friends. Nor do the Gospels suggest that He would 
separate the aged couple after thirty or forty years of 
married life, and compel them to wear a degrading and 
distinctive dress, simply because they are poor. .. If 
elected I shall strive to serve you as ratepayers, and those 
of whom you make me Guardian, by keeping as my 
motto during my term of office: ‘ “ Inasmuch as ye do 
it unto one of the least of these, ye do it unto Me.”’’ 


So great was the interest evoked in the contest 
that it resulted in the heaviest poll and in the 
largest vote ever recorded for one candidate in 
the experience of Bethnal Green. It also gave to 

Watts-Ditchfield the biggest majority ever secured 
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in the borough. He remained a member of the 
Board till the election following his consecration 
as bishop. Taking a lively interest in the work, 
he was the means of much useful reform, par- 
ticularly in regard to the local administration of 
the Act. During his term of office he served as 
chairman of all the leading committees and, 
having refused the appointment in 1909, became 
chairman of the Board in 1910. 

But he saw clearly that relief, no matter how 
judiciously and sympathetically given, was a 
palliative and not the remedy. Was it possible 
for men to live and to develop physically, 
morally, and spiritually under such conditions 
as existed within the parish? Could he remain 
indifferent to such an environment and by his 
silence acquiesce in conditions which were a 
standing disgrace to a civilized community? As 
he thought on these things, he heard the voice 
of reproach, ‘The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.’ As he passed along the streets, or 
visited the homes of his people, he remembered 
how Christ, when He saw the multitudes neglected 
and uncared for, was moved with compassion. 
Was not he their shepherd? How his heart 
ached with compassion for these neglected sheep 
whose bodies were stunted and dwarfed by their 
unhealthy environment, whose minds were wholly 
occupied in the frantic endeavour to keep ‘ the 
wolf from the door,’ whose every-day life was a 
barrier to their spiritual development, and to whom 
it seemed incredible that a God of Love could look 
down and tolerate such conditions! Watts- 
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Ditchfield’s voice was soon heard proclaiming 
these things, and bidding men of character rise 
in protest and for ever cast them out of the life 
of the nation. But it seemed as if the voice cried 
in the wilderness, and so other means must be 
sought to awaken the conscience of the nation to 
a sense of its responsibility for the existence and 
continuance of so great a reproach in their midst. 
He conceived the idea of holding a small exhibi- 
tion of ‘ home’ industries in order to show what 
work was done in this way, and to make public 
the wages paid for such work. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
graciously visited the parish on 23rd April 1902, 
and after planting a tree in the church grounds 
and being present at other functions in the hall, 
inspected with keen interest the various articles 
in the exhibition. The success of this small 
effort encouraged Watts-Ditchfield to proceed 
with a wider scheme. An Industrial Exhibition 
was planned on a much larger scale, in order to 
show what Bethnal Green meant to the industrial 
world, and also to demonstrate the miserable 
pittance paid to the ‘home’ worker. After 
months of careful thought and painstaking effort, 
the exhibition was held in the large hall of the 
St. James-the-Less Buildings early in May 1904. 
The interest awakened by this effort is seen in 
the fact that much space was given in all the 
papers, including the Times, the Daily Telegraph, 
the Morning Post, the Morning Leader, the Daily 
Mail, the Daily Express, etc.,toa descriptive account 
of the exhibition. A page of sketches of work done, 
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with wages paid, entitled ‘ A Peep behind the East 
End scenes,’ with the following article, appeared in 
the Daily Graphic of 9th May 1904: 

‘The vicar of St. James-the-Less has organized in his 
district, the heart of Bethnal Green, an exhibition which is 
unique, and the inspection of which arouses mingled feel- 
ings of painful surprise and unexpected pleasure. Sur- 
prise and pleasure because it shows specimens of as fine 
marquetry and other furniture, silk-weaving, and other 
industries, as can be seen anywhere; pain because at 
every turn one is confronted with articles, well and faith- 
fully made, the making of which has been carried out by 
poor people for a remuneration which is a scandal to 
humanity. What is to be thought of the following prices 
paid to these unfortunate people: for making match-boxes, 
2id. a gross; for a man’s shirt, complete with buttons, 
13d.; paper bags, 6d. a thousand; a man’s Norfolk 
jacket, complete, 6d.? All this, and much more like it, 
and at even worse wage, is done in the living-rooms of 
the people of the East End. 

‘ The exhibition gives a complete idea of the industrial 
capacity of the borough of Bethnal Green; bicycles, 
pianos, furniture, brushes, picture frames, are shown on 
the ground floor, and the East End “‘ home work ” on the 
floor above.’ 


There were certain aspects of the industrial 
life of Bethnal Green that it was impossible to 
exhibit. Within the parish there lived a colony 
of silk-weavers, some of whom were descendants 
of the Huguenots. ‘These weavers were skilled 
in the use of the hand-loom. ‘The quality of the 
work produced was demonstrated by the fact that 
the coronation robe of King Edward vi. was 
woven here. 
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Moreover, to estimate accurately the evils of 
the sweated industries, it was essential that the 
conditions under which these unfortunate people 
worked should be seen. 

The Daily Chronicle of 9th May 1904 published 
an interesting article, from which the following 
extract has been taken : 


‘In the dark, crowded rooms of small highly-rented 
houses men and women slave and work from daylight 
till dark to make the meanest pittance. Sixteen hours’ 
work a day, keeping hard at it, often only brings in a 
paltry 8s, a week to the worker, who, in many cases, has 
to support a large family and pay a rent of 2s. 6d. a week 
for a room. 

‘ Through the kindness of one of the lady workers in 
the parish of St. James-the-Less, I was,’ writes a Daily 
Chronicle representative, ‘ taken to many of the houses 
for these toilers, and allowed to see them at their work. 

‘I was escorted to the home of an artificial flower- 
maker. She was seventy-seven, a bright old dame, in 
spite of her years and hard work. Her room was reached 
after a hazardous climb up a rickety flight of narrow stairs 
that creaked and groaned under my weight. 

‘ Here the old woman slept, cooked her meals, and lived. 
From the window, which was so close to the opposite side 
of the room that only a small table and about two feet of 
standing room separated it from the fireplace, a dreary 
view of roofs and smoking chimneys only could be seen. 

‘ On the little table at theffoot of the bed a bunch of dead 
flowers, primroses and tulips, rested in a broken jar filled 
with yellow water. Weeks ago they had gladdened the 
old dame’s heart, and now she was reluctant to part with 
them. On a box in the far corner were bundles of arti- 
ficial flowers, strewn on the table were half-finished mar- 
guerites. “I get 2s. a gross for making these, sir,” said 
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the old lady, ‘‘ but I can’t do as well at it as I used to. 
Years ago I could finish a gross a day, but now it takes 
me all my time to do half—that ’s if I keep at it all day. 

“Tt ’s nice work, and I always liked flowers. I’m used 
to them, for I was apprenticed to the trade when a girl.” 

‘ The worst-paid workers in this part, I found, were 
the box-makers—shoe-boxes and match-boxes. At the 
latter occupation the women looked pinched and tired ; 
continual stooping had curved their backs, and the 
necessity for sitting in a small room with a big fire, to dry 
the paste on the boxes, seemed to have drawn all the 
vitality out of them. 

‘ Crowded up in the smallest spaces these women were 
toiling. In the corner of their rooms ill-dressed and 
poorly-fed children scrambled about. The remains of a 
half-finished breakfast of bread and gravy stood in one 
room on a paste-covered table, where piles of half-finished 
boxes were heaped. 

‘ Twopence-farthing a gross, finding their own paste, 
and fetching and delivering the boxes from the shops, 
is the payment and conditions under which these workers 
slave. Boot-box makers receive 1s. 3d. per half-gross, 
finding their own paste.’ 


The Daily News was so impressed that it was 
decided to hold a similar exhibition in the Queen’s 
Hall, London, in May 1906. A Daily News repre- 
sentative interviewed Watts-Ditchfield in March 
1906 in regard to the two exhibitions held by him 
in the East End. 

‘What was the result ?’ asked the representative. 

‘The exhibition brought down people from all 
parts. The ordinary West-End shoppers, par- 
ticularly ladies, were shocked to find for the first 
time what miserable wages were paid for making 
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articles for which they were in the habit of paying 
fancy prices in the shops. The result was that 
many of them ordered goods direct from the 
workers’ own homes, and paid them proper 
prices.’ 

* Did the sweating firms, or even ordinary trad- 
ing houses, cry out against your exhibition ?’ 

‘I received no protests,’ said Mr. Watts- 
Ditchfield. “What was encouraging was the 
receipt of letters from fair houses asking for 
further particulars. One large city firm, for 
instance, that places thousands of ladies’ blouses 
on the market every year, wrote to question 
whether any article at all resembling a blouse 
could be made for 24d. I was able to send the 
firm a blouse, usually sold at 7s. 6d., which had 
been made for 24d., containing no fewer than 
seventy tucks. The firm, which made their own 
blouses under fair conditions, were amazed, and 
they admitted to me that they were now able for 
the first time to understand how certain other 
firms undersold them.’ 7 

‘In the interests, then, of fair houses, the evils 
of sweating should be exposed ? ’ 

‘Precisely. The employers who have their 
own healthy workrooms, and pay proper wages, 
are sorely handicapped by their sweating com- 
petitors. These latter pay nothing for the build- 
ing and upkeep of aworkroom. ‘They pay nothing 
for fire or light, or rent. ‘They have their work 
done in the homes of poor people who are not 
restricted as to hours by the Factory Act. In the 
end they pay for the work at a price that barely 
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keeps body and soul together. Can you wonder 
that the fair employer is undersold ? ’ 

‘You agree that home-work is the cause of 
sweating ?’ 

‘Yes. The employer bears no responsibility 
when his work is done by home-workers. On 
the other hand, the home-workers themselves 
have no power of combination. ‘They are at the 
mercy of unscrupulous employers and middlemen 
who drive down prices to starvation level.’ 

‘Do you think the West End really cares 
whether it buys sweated goods or not ?’ 

‘ Judging by the interest shown in the Bethnal 
Green exhibitions, the West End will take up the 
matter eagerly. Large sections of its wealthy 
population docare. ‘The fact that the Daily News 
exhibition is to be held in the West End will, I 
think, make for its success. ‘There is a far deeper 
interest in this problem than appears on the sur- 
face. ‘The public errs in its shopping chiefly in 
ignorance. If people knew that the real price of 
certain articles was not the money paid for them, 
but the flesh and blood of human beings, they 
would willingly pay an extra trifle for something 
produced under better conditions. The public 
wants educating to the evils of sweating. A well- 
organized exhibition is the best way to do that.’ 

The following descriptive account, which ap- 
peared in the Daily News of 7th May 1906, shows 
Watts-Ditchfield’s attitude towards this evil : 


‘Another interested crowd visited the Daily News 
Sweated Industries Exhibition at Queen’s Hall, London, 
on Saturday. ‘The afternoon lecture was delivered by the 
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Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield, vicar of St. James-the-Less, 
Bethnal Green. In introducing the lecturer, the Chair- 
man (Mr. A. G. Gardiner) said Mr. Watts-Ditchfield 
could claim to have organized the first sweated industries 
exhibition in London.’ . . . ‘ The present one had been 
opened in the West End in order, that those who knew 
little or nothing of the conditions of home-work might 
have an opportunity of learning how many of their poorer 
neighbours lived.’ 

*'Taking as his subject ‘‘'The Housing Problem and 
Sweating,’ Mr. Watts-Ditchfield said that poor wages 
plus high rents not only led to overcrowding, but 
to sweating. It was still correct in the main that some 
46 per cent. of the poor paid from one-quarter to one- 
half of their total earnings in rent. From official figures 
obtained that day, he found that Bethnal Green con- 
tained 5378 one-room tenements, 7464 two-room tene- 
ments, 6746 three-room tenements. ‘“‘ Consider now 
what lies behind these figures,” said Mr. Watts-Ditch- 
field. “‘ These 5378 one-room homes contained some 
19,000 people. That means that we have families of 
twelve, ten, and nine people living in single rooms. What 
does this lead to? Hardly a night passes without one of 
these single rooms having a dead body sharing the limited 
space with the rest of the family. ‘This aspect of the 
problem is often forgotten. In my own parish I visited 
a house where I saw the dead body of a lad fourteen 
years of age, which had lain there a fortnight. The room 
where the body had been kept all that time was the living- 
room of the family.” 

‘Instancing a few cases which had come under his 
notice during the past few days, the speaker said that in 
a small house of four rooms he found three families. One 
of the families consisted of man, wife, and eight children. 
The husband being out of work, the wife was earning a 
bare subsistence for them by trouser-making. In the 
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same house another poor woman was making match-boxes 
with what assistance she could get from her two children. 
In another case, where the husband, a consumptive, was 
unable to work, the wife was making pom-poms at Is. 4d. 
a day, and there were three children to be brought up on 
these scanty earnings. 

‘House rents were so high, and the labour of the 
husband so uncertain, that in nine cases out of ten the 
woman was absolutely compelled to take in some form of 
home industry. It was impossible for her to look after 
her children properly. Could they wonder at the high 
mortality among children when the mother had to slave 
from morning to night, and often enough had to get the 
children to help her as well? .. . 

‘It was impossible for children who helped their 
mothers in sweated industries to get proper sleep or 
recreation. Sweating had a good deal to do with physical 
deterioration. ‘There was another important point. As 
a Guardian of Bethnal Green, he found that women who 
took work from sweating firms had frequently to apply for 
out-relief to supplement their insufficient earnings. This 
meant that the State was practically subsidizing the sweater. 

“ Ruskin in one of his finest passages said that whenever 
a murder was committed in any community he would 


.immediately call together the heads of the different house- 


holds, and make them draw lots to decide which of them 
should be hanged. What Ruskin meant was that the whole 
community was responsible for what was going on in its 
midst. ‘That exhibition, he hoped, would help to rouse 
London to a sense of its responsibility to the sweated and 
overcrowded people in its midst. Once get public © 
opinion roused, and statesmen would soon find a way by 
which the evils of sweating could be got rid of and the poor 
enabled to live in homes comfortable, decent, and happy.’ 


By the year 1912 the Trades Boards Act had 
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created wages or trades boards in four trades, and 
the National Anti-Sweating League was assisting 
to establish these boards. But the remedy for 
these evils was not yet, and, in the meantime, 
Watts-Ditchfield felt that everything possible 
should be done to alleviate the suffering and dis- 
tress that surrounded him. For this reason he 
was enthusiastic in his support of the Albert and 
Victoria Hospital Aid Society, which was estab- 
lished in 1873 by working men, at a time when 
the hospitals in the East End of London were 
urgently in need of funds. Great difficulty was 
also experienced by the poor in obtaining letters 
for the hospitals, and it was with this twofold 
object of assisting the hospitals in raising money 
and assisting the poor by the distribution of 
hospital letters obtained by this and other means 
that the society existed. In May 1907 Watts- 
Ditchfield was invited to be Chairman at the 
Annual Dinner, in recognition of the services 
that he had rendered to the Society. He looked 
upon this as an honour, for he was the first clergy- 
man to be asked to act in this capacity. ‘The 
Society had already paid over {9000 to the various 
hospitals, and had distributed over 41,000 letters 
among the deserving poor. 

In October 1909 the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children in Hackney Road was faced with a 
deficit of nearly £6000, which, if not raised, would 
mean that the hospital would be compelled to 
close sixty-two beds. This hospital was an un- 
told blessing to the sick children of the East End. 
The calamity entailed is illustrated by the fact 
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that in the nine months of the year ending 30th 
September 1909, 200 in-patients and 3000 out- 
patients were dealt with over and above the 
numbers during the same period of the year 1908. 
The cry of the suffering children resounded in the 
sympathetic ears of Watts-Ditchfield. ‘ Feed my 
lambs’ was his Master’s commission, and he 
must needs obey. A meeting of the representa- 
tives of the clergy of all denominations, together 
with the Mayors of Bethnal Green, Hackney, 
Shoreditch, and Stoke Newington, and Lord 
William Cecil, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, was summoned, over which Watts-Ditch- 
field presided in November 1gog. As a result 
of the effort thus made, the debt was ulti- 
mately cleared. In 1911 nearly £3000 was raised 
by his instrumentality to clear a similar debt on 
the same institution. ) 

In the parish of St. James-the-Less was situated 
the London branch of the National Children’s 
Home, of which Dr. Gregory was the Principal. 
The vicar took a warm and practical interest in 
the work, and was a frequent visitor at the Home. 
He always found time to be present at the annual 
meeting, and was a welcome speaker on its plat- 
form. When the news of his appointment as 
bishop became known, the following article 
appeared in the March 1914 number of Highways 
and Hedges : 


‘The Home especially rejoices’in the promotion of 
“Our Vicar,” as we have been wont to call him. As 
vicar of Bethnal Green, Bonner Road came within his 
parish, and for many years he has been closely and 
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actively associated with our work. We owe much to him 
for his kindly interest and unfailing sympathy. Indeed, 
he is, and for many years has been, one of the truest and 
best friends of the Home. It is natural, therefore, that 
the Home should share in this spirit of rejoicing because 
of the well-deserved honour that has come to a man so 
truly and so well beloved.’ 


His interest in this branch of service was not 
confined to this particular Home, for he was a great 
admirer of Dr. Barnardo and his work. He and 
his staff acted as chaplains to the laundry section 
of the Homes, which was situated in Mare Street, 
Hackney. A Bible Class for these girls, whom 
the Home was trying to reclaim, was held in the 
Medical Mission on Sunday afternoons, and a 
service was held at the Home on Friday evenings. 

The problem of unemployment affected materi- 
ally life in a parish such as St. James-the-Less. 
The solution of the problem was essential to 
the welfare of the people, and thus the vicar 
felt constrained to accept the invitation to 
become a member of the Central Unemployed 
Committee. 

At the time of the unemployment crisis of 1908, 
he expressed his views on the relief works sug- 
gested by the Government in an interview, the 
record of which appeared in the Church Family 
Newspaper on 1oth October of that year : 


‘Take the employees who get work from the London 
County Council. In many ways the providing of this 
occupation has been most helpful to families in this dis- 
trict. On the other hand, there is a certain percentage 
of men—perhaps a small percentage (I do not wish to 


ee 
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exaggerate)—who become demoralized by this system 
of help. ‘There is a danger that a certain number should 
expect, at the beginning of every winter, that work should 
be found for them without thrift or energy of their own. 
This danger, however, seems to me a small matter in 
comparison with the worst effects of unemployment. We 
are apt to think of the sufferings of the working man’s 
wife and children when he falls out of the ranks of the 
bread-winners. The misery in these homes is, indeed, 
terrible, but there is something worse, and that is the 
demoralization of the man himself. Let me give you the 
case of a worker known to me, who had for years toiled 
steadily and faithfully. He was strictly sober, but his 
wages had not allowed him to put by. He had a family 
to support, and his money was all needed. ‘This man 
had three rooms when I first knew him. A time came 
when he was thrown out of work. He tried hard to get 
another berth. Day after day he came home hopeless 
and despondent. One room was given up and then 
another. The furniture, some of which had been bought 
before his marriage, went piece by piece. After five 
months that man, who all his life had been steady and 
sober, yielded to drink and became completely demoral- 
ized. Do not think that this is an isolated instance. I 
quote it to you as a sample story. There are grave dis- 
advantages in the provision of special relief works, but 
there are worse dangers to the man who goes on from 
month to month without any regular engagement. In 
other walks of life, you must remember a person has many 
means of filling up his time. The educated man has the 
library. He can turn to one employment when another 
fails, but the workman’s time hangs heavily on his hands ; 
he drifts from day to day. I could tell you of scores 
upon scores of good, responsible, hard-working artisans 
who have sunk through the sheer depression caused by 
a long spell of unemployment,’ 
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It was about this time that the question of 
divorce came prominently before the public mind. 
This was a matter of profound importance, for it 
threatened to undermine the basis of family life, 
upon which our national character and traditions 
had been built. No one realized more fully than 
Watts-Ditchfield the gravity of the position. It 
was essential alike to the continuity and the pro- 
sperity of the nation that the sanctity of the 
marriage tie should remain inviolate. Summoned 
before the Royal Commission which was appointed 
to investigate the matter of divorce, he gave what 
the Evening News of 20th June 1910 described as 
‘striking evidence.’ At the outset he distinguished 
between the real working classes and. the sub- 
merged tenth, the latter of whom could not 
be touched by legislation, but could only be 
dealt with by moral influence. ‘ Among the real 
working classes there was a very high regard for 
matrimony, and, considering their environment, 
the marriage tie was extremely well observed. 
Her marriage lines were a woman’s greatest 
possession. In my experience there is very little 
desire for divorce among the working classes, and 
to entrust local courts with the power of granting 
divorce would tend to lower the status of marriage.’ 
The suggestion he went on to make was that a 
court should be formed with powers limited to 
investigation, but having the option of sending on 
the case to the higher court, if it were thought 
desirable. The cost of this court of investigation 
should be borne by the State. He felt strongly 
that the guilty person in a divorce suit should be 
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penalized in some way in regard to the matter of 
re-marriage. Moreover, he was of the opinion 
that the law should be amended so that the Court 
might have the power to punish by imprisonment 
the co-respondent in divorce proceedings. As at 
present constituted the law inflicted no punish- 
ment on the wealthy co-respondent, for the pay- 
ment of damages meant nothing to him, and the 
man who had ruined his fellow-man’s home and 
happiness went on his way unpunished. 

‘To a man of Watts-Ditchfield’s temperament, 


the simplicity and evangelistic fervour of the 


evangelical school of thought made its own appeal. 
Within its fold his burning zeal for the furtherance 


_ of the Gospel seemed to find incentive and inspira- 
_ tion. His compelling personality and the direct- 


ness of his utterance, allied to a genius in winning 
souls for Christ, gave to him a powerful influence, 
which grew with the passing years, among the 
younger members of this school. His counsel was 
sought for and readily given in formulating the 
principles upon which the National Church League 
was to be moulded, and his gifts as a public speaker 
were used freely in enunciating these principles 
and enlarging its sphere of influence. He was an 
ardent supporter and strong advocate of the Church 
Missionary Society and the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society. The deputation work, undertaken on 
behalf of these societies, involved many journey- 
ings throughout the length and breadth of England 
and gave to him a wide knowledge of Church life 
in his own land. A frequent and popular speaker 
at the Islington Clerical Meeting, Watts-Ditch- 
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field had no small share in broadening the basis 
upon which it had been founded, and thus extend- 
ing its borders to include many of the younger 
evangelical clergy who otherwise would have held 
aloof from this well-known gathering, owing to 
the narrow traditions of its platform. Indirectly 
there sprang from the Islington Clerical Meeting 
a movement that was to transform the evangelical 
school and was to be the means of strengthening 
the general position of the Church of England. 
A group of six friends in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool met in a friendly way to consider the 
welfare of the evangelical school. As a result of 
this, a meeting was held at the close of the Isling- 
ton Conference in 1907, in the house of Mr. 
Frederick Warman of Highbury, whose son, the 
Rev. F. S. Guy Warman, later to become the 
second Bishop of Chelmsford, was the prime 
mover and the first honorary secretary of the 
movement. A two-days conference was held in 
the summer of 1907, and there was brought into 
being the band of ‘ brothers,’ a title derived from 
the closing address of the chairman, the present 
Archbishop of Sydney. ‘ We have learnt to know 
each other, and catch that touch of indefinable 
sympathy which is itself an asset. May I quote 
a line from Shakespeare that has been running in 
my mind all through these days? ‘‘ We few, we 
happy few, we band of brothers.”’ In the 
summer of 1909 Watts-Ditchfield was elected 
vice-chairman of the movement. 

Groups of ‘ brothers ’ were formed in many of 
the large cities, and here the problems affecting the 
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future welfare of the Church were discussed and 
much useful knowledge gained. ‘The publication 
of the English Church Manuals, under the con- 
joint editorship of Dr. Dawson Walker, Canon 
Wright, and Watts-Ditchfield, was the direct out- 
come of this movement. Issued at one penny 
each, and written by such leaders of the evangelical 
school as the then Bishops of Durham, Liverpool, 
Sodor and Man, and Jarrow, and the then Dean of 
Canterbury, the Manuals dealt with various phases of 
the work and doctrine of the Church of England, and 
served a useful purpose in disseminating knowledge 
and awakening an interest in such questions. 

Towards the end of 1907 Watts-Ditchfield 
called together a conference in London in order 
to secure unity of purpose and effort among the 
evangelical clergy of the diocese. This was 
followed by a further conference between the 
trustees of the evangelical patronage trusts and 
representatives of the clergy. The result of this 
conference was reported to a meeting of the evan- 
gelical clergy of London, and thus the links that 
bound the members of this school together were 
forged more securely, and the spirit of sympathetic 
brotherhood fostered and matured. 

It was essential for the efficiency of the Church 
that there should never be wanting a supply of 
candidates for Holy Orders fully equipped, men- 
tally and spiritually, for the strenuous life awaiting 
them. ‘The years of training are among the most 
important in the lives of such candidates. 
Realizing this, Watts-Ditchfield took a keen 
interest in the life and work of St. John’s Hall, 
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Highbury, and as honorary secretary of the 
council rendered valuable service to students and 
college alike. Candidates were interviewed by him 
before their admission tothe college, and thus, quite 
unconsciously, he was preparing himself forthemore 
responsible office that he should be called upon to 
fulfil in regard to candidates for Holy Orders. 

In the spring of 1909 he submitted to the 
Council of St. John’s, Highbury, the proposals 
brought before the Upper House of Convocation 
by a committee of bishops with regard to the 
training of candidates for Holy Orders. ‘These 
proposals foreshadowed a determination on the 
part of the bishops to insist, as far as possible, 
upon candidates taking an Arts Degree prior to 
Ordination. It was also suggested that such a 
resolution should come into operation in the year 
1917. After careful consideration, the Highbury 
Council decided to afford to the students of St. 
John’s Hall the opportunity of taking a degree at 
some university other than London. Various 
proposals, such as removing the college either to 
Oxford or Cambridge, or at least the founding of 
a hostel at one of these universities, were carefully 
considered, but, after prolonged discussion, it 
was felt that the best centre for the purpose under 
existing circumstances was Durham. Shortly 
before the end.of the summer term of 1909 the 
Council made formal application to the Senate of 
Durham University for permission to found a 
hall within the university. The project was 
welcomed by the unanimous vote of the Senate, 
and the field was clear for practical steps to be 
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taken. In July 1909 a house situated at 6 South 
Bailey was taken on a lease of five years, with the 
option of renewal. This quaint, old-world street 
possesses a charm peculiarly its own, as it winds 
along, following the line of the ancient city wall, 
down to the gate that leads to the river and the 
Prebends’ Bridge. Behind the house was a garden 
extending to the edge of the wooded ravine through 
which the Wear takes its winding way. ‘The position 
was ideal—within easy reach of the cathedral, the 
university, the lecture-rooms, the river, and the 
playing-grounds, and yet sufficiently remote for 
all purposes of quiet, studious life. By judicious 
manipulation of the available space, this dwelling- 
house was transformed intoa college which provided 
comfortable accommodation for twelve students. 
In addition to this there was a cosy dining-hall, a 
cheerful common room, and a spacious library. 
By the kindness of the rector, the small Norman 
church of St. Mary-the-Less, situated immedi- 
ately opposite, was used as the college chapel. 
By the vigorous co-operation of all concerned, 
the college was ready for occupation at the begin- 
ning of the Michaelmas Term of 1909, the dedica- 
tion and formal opening taking place on 12th 
October 1909. In response to a letter of appeal 
written by Watts-Ditchfield, and published in the 
Record of gth July 1909, came an offer of help, 
which, as the result of subsequent interviews 
between the writer and the donor, took the form 
of an anonymous gift of £5000. This generous 
benefaction enabled the Council to take steps to 
secure permanent premises, and, after careful 
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inquiry, a house situated at 4 South Bailey, and 
owned by Prebendary Fox, was purchased. 
Meanwhile, it became apparent that the hostel 
was destined to fulfil a much wider purpose than 
was the original intention of the founders. So 
long as the management was restricted to the 
Council of St. John’s, Highbury, the sphere of 
influence must be limited. Under the guidance 
of Watts-Ditchfield a sub-committee was formed, 
and, after consultation with representatives of 
Durham University and of St. Aidan’s College, 
Birkenhead, the Committee recommended that the 
whole property and interest of St. John’s Hall, 
Durham, should be vested in a council on which 
St. John’s Hall, Highbury, St. Aidan’s College, 
Birkenhead, and the Church Missionary Society 
should be definitely represented. ‘The Council of 
St. John’s Hall, Highbury, adopted the scheme, 
and the Durham property was transferred to the 
newly constituted authority. A further donation 
of £2000 from the same generous source as the 
former benefaction made extension possible. 
But Watts-Ditchfield had a wide vision in regard 
to the future of St. John’s Hall, Durham. In 
order to realize this vision a much larger sum of 
money would be required. He proposed, there- 
fore, that an appeal should be issued, and, in order 
that it might be within the means of all to respond, 
he suggested that it take the form of a million 
shilling fund. The sympathy and practical sup- 
port of former students of St. John’s, Highbury, 
should thus be assured. The National Church 
League was asked to assist in this endeavour, and 
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the co-operation of the Record and other Church 
newspapers was sought for and obtained. The 
amount raised by this effort was to be divided 
between St. John’s Hall, Durham, St. John’s Hall, 
Highbury, and St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. 
With Dr. Guy Warman and Watts-Ditchfield as 
honorary secretaries, the appeal was launched 
under the title of the Million Shilling Ordination 
Fund. The necessity for such an effort was 
emphasized by the fact that the number of deacons 
ordained per 100,000 of the population had de- 
creased from 2°7 in 1881 to 1°7 in 1901, and by 
the equally disquieting fact that out of 1100 grants 
allocated by the Church Pastoral Aid Society 
towards the stipends of assistant clergy, 126 could 
not be taken up, as there was an inadequate num- 
ber of assistant clergy available. Although the 
response was not such as Watts-Ditchfield had 
hoped for, asum of £8000 was raised by this fund. 
The next step in the forward movement of St. 
John’s, Durham, was the lease and subsequently 
the purchase from the University of Durham of 
the massive stone building, known as the High 
School, which adjoined St. John’s Hall. ‘This 
was followed by the building of Cruddas House, 
named after Mr. W. D. Cruddas, the anonymous 
donor who had contributed a sum of {£10,000 
towards the foundation and extension of the 
college. Erected at a cost of between {4000 and 
£5000, Cruddas House consisted of twenty-five 
bedrooms and a similar number of sitting-rooms, 
with box, store-room, and other accommodation. 
By the acquisition of Prebendary Fox’s house and 
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the High School, St. John’s Hall had a fine width 
of frontage on to the South Bailey, and in the rear 
had a magnificent view over the richly wooded 
banks of the Wear to the delightful country be- 
yond. Built in the solid rock on the slopes of the 
college grounds, Cruddas House faced the river, and 
presented an appearance of stateliness and grandeur 
from the opposite bank. On Thursday, 27th March 
1913, Watts-Ditchfield, as Chairman of the Council 
of St. John’s Hall, Durham, asked Miss Cruddas, 
who, with her sister, had continued their father’s 
generous support and interest in St. John’s Hall, to 
perform the formal act of opening the new building. 

Speaking on this occasion, the principal, Dr. 
Dawson Walker, said : 

‘The Hall began with a little band of five students 
in October 1909. Last term we had forty-two, forty 
matriculated students and two probationers. With the 
completion of Cruddas House we shall be able to accom- 
modate fifty-two men in the Hall, and we are trusting 
our numbers may reach that total in Michaelmas Term 
of this year. The Hall, it should be remembered, is in 
a very real sense a unique institution. It is not like 
St. Aidan’s or St. John’s, Highbury. They are non- 
graduate colleges. It is not like Wycliffe Hall or Ridley 
Hall. They are post-graduate colleges. St. John’s 
(Durham) represents the first occasion when the Evan- 
gelical School of Thought in the Church of England has 
founded and inaugurated a college which is a constituent 
college in one of our English universities.’ 


The following suggestive paragraph occurs in 
the Record of 4th April 1913 : 
‘ There is a strong Council or Governing Body associ- 
ated with the Hall, but in all the negotiations there was 
G 
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one man who took the leading part—the Rev. J. E. Watts- 
Ditchfield. .. . 

‘ His was the mind that first conceived the idea of a Hall, 
closely associated with the University, given up to thetrain- 
ing of Evangelical candidates for Holy Orders; his was the 
dominating force that overcame all difficulties ; and his was 
the inspiring influence that attracted tothe scheme the loyal 
co-operation and warm-hearted support of many others.’ 


In recognition of his social service and his con- 
tribution to education in the inauguration and 
establishment of St. John’s Hall, Durham, the 
Senate of the University of Durham had conferred 
upon Watts-Ditchfield the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts on 21st June 1910. 

The Bishop of Jarrow, in presenting Watts- 
Ditchfield for the degree, said : 


‘It may be conceded that the efficiency of any move- 
ment, whether social, commercial, or religious, depends 
largely for its success upon two factors—‘ the man ” and 
““the machine.” ‘The worker trained for service, and 
the machinery adequate for his work ; these in combina- 
tion achieve success, In no sphere of our national life is 
this more needed than in our Church and her activities. 
The highest-trained ministry and the best-equipped 
machinery for service, these are two essentials for the 
fulfilment of her high mission to the world. If it be true 
that “‘ the gifted man ”’ is he who sees the essential point, 
then he whom I have the honour to present to you may 
be so described. As the virtual. founder of St. John’s 
Hall, as the head of a settlement for university men in 
East London, where trained experience in some of the 
most pressing social problems of our day may be gained, 
as a preacher whose “‘ call to men” has sounded in more 
than one university, he has perceived the need of that 
first essential in our Church’s work—the man prepared 
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by training and experience. In his East End parish, with 
its extraordinary multiplicity of buildings, its institutes, 
its model lodging-house, and its missions, each an evi- 
dence of his ceaseless activity, no less than his wise states- 
manship, he has recognized that second essential—the 
well-equipped machinery of organization. In conferring 
the degree of M.A. upon him this University expresses 
its high appreciation of his splendid contribution to 
social and religious life; in his person it declares its 
hearty welcome to those who, on a sound basis, and on 
wise lines, establish fresh centres of training in its midst.’ 


The following resolution passed at the meeting 
of the Council of St. John’s College, 11th October 
1923, after his death, testifies to the work of Watts- 
Ditchfield in this connexion : 


‘The Council of St. John’s College, Durham, hereby 
records its profound sorrow for the death of its President, 
the late John Edwin Watts-Ditchfield, Bishop of Chelms- 
ford. He took the initial steps for the founding of the 
College. He watched over its progress from the begin- 
ning. He secured the sympathy and co-operation of 
those who have enriched it by their benefactions. In the 
midst of a life of manifold activities he made time to be 
present at the meetings of the Council, and devoted him- 
self to the work of it with unsparing energy. 

‘ The Council hereby expresses its deep sense of grati- 
tude for, and appreciation of, his whole life of Christian 
work and service, especially for his contribution to the 
creation and maintenance of this College.’ 

Moreover, by his profound knowledge and clear 
enunciation of the problems vital to the life of the 
Church, Watts-Ditchfield had won for himself 
an eminent position in her public life and ministry. 


In 1907 he spoke at the Church Congress held in 
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Yarmouth on the subject of ‘ The Church and the 
Labour Movement’; in 1908, at Manchester, on 
‘ Secularist Propaganda’; in 1909, at the Albert 
Hall, London, on ‘The Neglect of Public 
Worship’; in 1910, at Cambridge, on ‘ Prayer 
Book Revision’; and, after his visit to the 
Dominions, on ‘ The Mutual Relation of Civilized 
Nations ’ at Southampton in 1913. 

On 7th October 1900, he preached the Ordina- 
tion Sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and subse- 
quently was a frequent preacher both in St. Paul’s 
and in Westminster Abbey. On 14th November 
1909, he preached a forceful and interesting ser- 
mon on ‘ ‘The Call to Serve ’ before the University 
of Cambridge in Great St. Mary’s Church, and 
again, as Select Preacher of the University of 
Cambridge, he delivered a striking sermon on 
‘The Regeneration of England ’ on gth November 
1913. A humorous incident is recorded on the 
latter occasion. Whilst partaking of tea after the 
service, Watts-Ditchfield remarked to an under- 
graduate, ‘ One needs a cup of tea after the Uni- 
versity Sermon.’ Failing to recognize the identity 
of the speaker, the undergraduate, much to the 
amusement of the preacher, replied, ‘ Why, was 
it as dry as all that ?’ 

It was no empty honour that the University of 
Cambridge conferred upon Watts-Ditchfield, in 
selecting him for the important post of Lecturer 
in Pastoral ‘Theology in the year 1913. 

Full advantage was taken of the privilege thus 
afforded, for the lectures delivered in the Divinity 
Schools, Cambridge, during the Lent Term of 
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1913, were among the most interesting and illumi- 
nating of a valuable series of lectures given under 
the same auspices year by year. 

In the midst of a life of ceaseless activity it seems 
incredible that time should have been found to 
write books. But such was the case. During his 
summer holidays, and in the small hours of morn- 
ing, Watts-Ditchfield contributed three volumes, 
two of which rank among the most helpful in the 
school of practical theology. His work, Fishers of 
Men, or How to Win the Men, was first published 
in 1899, and from that time has been regarded as 
a standard work on Men’s Services. A second 
edition was called for in 1906, and a third edition 
in 1912. In a review of the second edition, the 
Guardian of 17th October 1906 says : 


‘ We are very glad to see a new edition of Fishers of Men, 
or How to Win the Men, by the Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield. 
It would seem a truism to say that the subject dealt with 
is the most important that a minister of religion can 
study, were it not that practically it has been often 
neglected in favour of “ children’s work,” and other less 
direct efforts to attain the supreme end, in other words 
the Christianizing of the family. As Mr. Watts-Ditch- 
field observes: ‘“‘ We have the children an hour on 
Sunday, and perhaps an hour at the Band of Hope ; but 
all the rest of the week, how frequently is the influence 
of the home either hostile or indifferent? Is it any 
wonder that the example of the home prevails, and away 
the child goes to swell the ranks of the lapsed? But let 
us get hold of the man, the head of the house, and what 
is the result ? The whole tone of the home is changed, 
the wife soon won, and the Sunday School becomes the 
auxiliary, and not the substitute, for home religion.” 
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‘ As to the author’s methods, set forth in these pages, 
they are in a sense simple enough—‘ sympathy, single- 
heartedness, self-devotion, simplicity, entire dependence 
on the Almighty, and an unflagging zeal ”—so the Arch- 
deacon of London puts it in the appreciative introduction 
which he contributes. But he would be a wise man 
indeed who had nothing to learn from the lessons of the 
volume before us, lessons in the application of shrewd 
common sense, and of careful, patient thought to prob- 
lems which are not to be solved by mere good will. 
Let us add that this is not merely a book for clergymen, 
but for all Christian workers who can profit by the teach- 
ing of experience.’ 


The second book, published in 1911, was a 
volume of sermons entitled Here and Hereafter. 
The following review from the Guardian of 
2nd August 1912 indicates the nature of this work 
and its prospective sphere of usefulness : 


‘'This volume of sermons makes it easy to understand 
the influence which Mr. Watts-Ditchfield exercises as a 
preacher in the East End of London and in a far wider 
area. ‘They are distinctly the sermons of a parish priest, 
always plain, sensible, and cogent, never over the heads 
of an average congregation, and full of a manly earnest- 
ness. Religion, to the preacher, is always a life rather 
than a theology, though he is wise enough not to despise 
theology, and is capable of discoursing on it with sound 
judgment when the occasion serves. Mr. Watts-Ditch- 
field would probably be taken as a typical and much- 
respected leader of the younger Evangelicals. If so, this 
volume of sermons is another indication of the fact that, 
quietly and without observation, the central party of 
which Canon Denton Thompson has lately written, has 
come into being. Plainly, the preacher has learned much 
from Broad Churchmen and High Churchmen. He 
has laid the men of his own time who live and think under 
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contribution. He has retained all that is best in Evan- 

elicalism_and has lost its narrowness. He is interesting 
just because he is not an isolated phenomenon, but 
because he exemplifies what is coming to be the most 
vigorous and effective type of the Anglican priest. He 
belongs to those men who are what they are, not because 
they have a genius for compromise, but because they can 
understand their own time and are capable of learning 
from those who, from whatever quarter, have something 
genuinely their own to contribute to the common stock 
of religious experience.’ 


The Lectures in Pastoral Theology, delivered 
in the Divinity Schools, Cambridge, in the Lent 
Term of 1913, were published the same year under 
the title of The Church in Action, with the follow- 
ing introduction : 


‘I commend this volume with the utmost heartiness 
and good will to all readers. ‘The Lectures were delivered 
last Lent Term in the Divinity Schools, Cambridge, by 
the Lecturer in Pastoral Theology for the year 1913, to 
a large audience of Undergraduates, whom he attracted 
and retained from first to last: and small wonder : for 
the Lectures were not only full of deep spirituality and 
true earnestness, but were also eminently practical, sane, 
wide-minded, enriched with apt illustrations and humor- 
ous anecdotes. 

‘I commend them, therefore, in their published form : 

‘ First, To those who heard them : they will be glad to 
be reminded of many a vigorous home thrust as well as of 
valuableadvice. Second, To Ordinandsin general, who will 
find lessons here and counsel drawn from a long experience 
of parish work singularly blessed by God. Third, 'To a 
wider Public or Religious Belief, who cannot fail to be at 
once benefited and entertained by the perusal of these pages. 

‘ Adsit Deus ipse hujusmodi operibus. 

‘S, A. Donapson, Vice-Chancellor.’ 
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The Cambridge Review of 29th April 1914 
writes : 


‘One cannot review the Pastoral Lectures delivered 
in Cambridge, 1913, but in the light of the fact that their 
author is now Bishop of Chelmsford. No more for- 
tunate accident could have happened for him or for his 
diocese than that he should be heralded and introduced 
by this book. True, some paragraphs, notably those on 
Confession, show that he does not understand the opposite 
point of view altogether ; but that only makes the feat 
more remarkable, that he has. written a scrupulously fair 
book, conspicuously, eagerly fair. It is a fine omen for 
his rule at Chelmsford. ‘The most Catholic priest, so 
long as he works, can trust him. No Protestant, except 
he work, will receive love or favour. 

‘ This is the first impression of The Church in Action— 
its fairness to all methods. 'The second is the vigour of 
the book, and the third, its matter-of-fact practicality... . 

‘ The Bishop is strongest at the point where the Church 
as a whole is weakest-—on the work which, owing partly 
to the courage needed, and partly to the awkward hours 
of busy workers, the clergy are most apt to shirk. As he 
says, the problem of any parish is solved if the clergy win 
the men. The man will see to it that the rest. of the 
family goes to church. And they always can be won, 
if the men’s work (not the children’s, that has proved to 
be the wrong way round) is put first, and their clergy 
arrange their day primarily with a view to visiting them. 

‘The book then is good ; indeed, it can only be com- 
pared with the present Bishop of London’s lectures here 
in 1895, Work in Great Cities. The Church in London, 
both within and beyond the border, is happy in the sym- 
pathy and practical vigour of its chiefs.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
C.E.M.S. MISSIONER 


In August 1911, whilst enjoying a quiet holiday 
at Criccieth, in North Wales, there came a great 
surprise to Watts-Ditchfield in the form of an 
invitation from the Church of England Men’s 
Society in Australia to go out the following year 
and visit all the centres of population. Extracts 
from his reply show Watts-Ditchfield’s mind 
concerning this matter : 

‘Under any circumstances such a request coming as 
it does from so important an organization as the New 
South Wales C.E.M.S. would command careful con- 
sideration, but when it is endorsed by my old friend, the 
Archbishop, it becomes a matter which on personal as 
well as on public grounds must not lightly be refused. I 
need scarcely say that the question as to where my duty 
lies is not easy to answer. The claims of my parish, 
and also at this time the claims of the wider work under- 
taken outside my parish, are such as to cause hesitation 
ere I say “ Yes” ; and I feel that before giving a definite 
acceptance I ought to be certain that my visit is likely, by 
God’s blessing, to be of real assistance to the Australian 
Church. Is this likely ? Mr. Woollcombe’s visit is so 
recent that one wonders whether the time is ripe for a 
somewhat similar visit ; but you on the spot are of course 
more capable of deciding this question than we are at 
home.’ . . . ‘I can only say that if I come I shall hope to 
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Will you ask all your friends to make the whole question 
one of earnest prayer ? ’ 

The Chairman of the Council (the Archbishop 
of York) and the Executive of the C.E.M.S. at 
home urged upon Watts-Ditchfield the duty of 
accepting the invitation ; so that, on the receipt 
of a satisfactory reply from Australia to his letter, 
a cable of acceptance was sent. This was made 
possible by the fact that the Rev. E. A. Dunn, 
who had won by long years of sympathetic and 
loyal service at St. James-the-Less the love and 
confidence of clergy and people alike, was willing 
to remain in charge of the parish. The parishioners 
were quite willing to spare their vicar for this wide 
field of service, and pledged themselves to loyal 
co-operation in the furtherance of the work during 
the absence of their leader. One timorous soul 
expressed doubt as to the wisdom of allowing their 
beloved vicar to undertake such a mission, ‘ for,’ 
she added, ‘them Australian natives are such 
treacherous people.’ This incident provoked 
laughter when told by Watts-Ditchfield to his 
’ Australian audiences. Much correspondence 
ensued as to the extent and nature of the visit. 
Finally, it was decided that he should leave 
England in March, visit Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, and then return by way of Canada 
and address congregations wherever it was pos- 
sible. Writing to the Secretary of the C.E.M.S. 
in Australia concerning the proposed programme 
of work, he says: 

“As I have already said, I shall, while in Australia, 
leave myself entirely in your hands, but I sincerely trust 
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you will not spare me. The days spent in travelling will 
be rest, and I shall be quite prepared to do anything you 
wish, but I would suggest that in addition to. Mass 
Meetings for Men, I should hold conferences first of all 
with clergy only so as to discuss methods of action, and 
then other conferences with clergy and laity together, or 
with the laityalone. Iam anxious to meet the real spiritual 
forces first, because upon them, under God, will rest largely, 
in the highest sense of the term, the success of my visit. 

“I hope your Executive understands that I am not 
coming out as an adherent of any party or school of 
thought in the Church, but simply as a Churchman and 
as an official of the C.E.M.S. anxious to promote the 
spiritual objects for which it was founded. [ trust, 
therefore, that I may be so regarded and that in all 
arrangements I may be sent to any and every place where 
a visit from me might be considered serviceable. I want 
to make this quite clear to all concerned.’ 


~ The winter was spent in preparation for the 
tour which was destined to exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the life of the Church overseas, and to be 
of lasting benefit to the life and ministry of the 
C.E.M.S. Messenger. On 23rd March the 
Bethnal Green Federation bade Godspeed to their 
president, and presented him with a handsome 
travelling bag. ‘There were farewell gatherings, 
with presentations, in connexion with the various 
organizations in the parish. ‘The vicar took fare- 
well of his congregations on Sunday, 24th March. 
The Men’s Service in the afternoon was attended 
by the Mayor, the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, and representatives of other local 
bodies. At Evensong the church was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. | 
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On the following evening one hundred officials 
of the church—wardens, sidesmen, committee 
of the Men’s Service, etc.—entertained the vicar, 
his wife, and daughter, to dinner in the church 
parlour. The impression made on the vicar is 
best recorded in the words of his diary : 

‘I have never felt anything like it. It was extra- 
ordinary. The love and loyalty were unsurpassed, and 
I can never forget it. They gave me this book, the work 
of two of my men. I went home filled with joy, and yet 
so saddened to think how little I deserved it all.’ 


Eight hundred communicants assembled in 
the large hall to bid Godspeed to their beloved 
vicar on the evening before his departure. In 
true family spirit the whole staff assembled in the 
study on the morning of the 27th, when the vicar 
read Psalm 121, and then gave them his blessing. 
The evening was spent at Dover with his loved 
ones, and on the 28th he crossed from Dover to 
join the Mantua at Marseilles. His diary is in- 
structive at this point : 

* How alone I felt, and yet not alone, for He is with me. 
Of that I am sure. How I shall need Him. When I 
think of the hundreds of clergy, and the thousands of 
men to whom I shall speak, I can indeed say and feel, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” But He who 
has called me will supply all my need, and so I shall go 
trusting in Him.’ 

At Port Said he transhipped to the China. 

Many of his friends were delighted when they 
heard of the long sea voyage, for they hoped that 
the enforced leisure and the freedom from responsi- 
bility would strengthen his health. Watts-Ditch- 
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field, however, looked at the matter from a different 
point of view. He was still the ‘ fisher of men,’ 
and life on a mail-boat was only another oppor- 
tunity for service. Moreover, his own parish was 
ever in his thought and prayer, and time had to 
be found to complete the preparation necessary 
for his mission. 

Each Sunday he celebrated in the early morning, 
gave an address at Morning Prayer, and held a 
service in the evening. ‘The closing entry on his 
first Sunday at sea reads : ‘ I went into the cabin 
at nine o’clock, or seven o’clock their time, and 
thought and prayed for them all.’ This was the 
time of the Confirmation in St. James-the-Less. 

In a letter written in the Mediterranean to the 
Parish Magazine, he states: ‘ Among the pas- 
sengers were Lord and Lady William Cecil, and 
I induced the latter to promise to open our Flower 
Show on 13th July, so you see I am still doing 
something for dear old St. James-the-Less.’ 

The apparent indifference to Good Friday and 
Easter Day was the cause of much concern. 
Permission was obtained to hold a service in the 
early morning of Good Friday, but the congrega- 
tion consisted of one; after which we read: ‘ I 
wonder how many in this ship, passengers or crew, 
will think of Calvary to-day. As I look at the 
Lascars cleaning the ship, and as I think of the 
English on board, need I wonder that India is not 
yet converted.’ And as the day closes: ‘ It has 
been the strangest of Good Fridays—bridge, 
cards, quoits, games, all day long. Where, O 
where, is the Christ ?’ 
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On the Saturday he writes: ‘ I have managed 
to get Holy Communion for to-morrow morning, 
Easter Day, but am not yet certain as to whether 
we can have a morning service, as we reach Aden 
at noon.’ And on Easter Day: ‘ At 7.30 ten of 
us gathered in the music saloon. It was a nice 
quiet little service, and one could not but realize 
that He was there. The Presence was very real, 
and I felt much helped, but after the service was 
over I did want to see my loved ones. Then I 
found a notice up that after all we were going to 
have Morning Prayer.’ 

Later on we read : ‘ Since I first came on board 
I have tried to do eight hours’ steady work daily, 
and am preparing for my work. How unfit I feel.’ 
And again: ‘ I am more and more realizing the 
big task which awaits me in Australia. I do pray 
that I may have “ the power.”’ If I can only give 
a lofty ideal, even that of Christ, and get men to 
desire to reach up to it, and at the same time make 
them realize that He who is the Ideal will come 
into them, and that if He obtains complete control, 
then all will be well.’ In another place: ‘I am 
reading the Gospels through, and I spend a good 
deal of time with Him who is with my loved ones.’ 
And: ‘I got in several talks with people to-day, 
and hope I have done some good, at any rate. But 
life on board a ship like this reveals what com- 
paratively little headway Christianity has made 
even on our own people. ‘There is still much to 
do.’ Again we find the significant phrase : ‘ How 
unequal I feel for the task before me.’ 

A most interesting and instructive day was spent 
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in Colombo, during which the Church Missionary 
Society’s church and school were visited, and an 
address given to the children by means of an in- 
terpreter. ‘The entry in his diary for the day con- 
cludes : ‘ Thus ends a day which will give me food 
for thought for many a day.’ 

On leaving Colombo, Watts-Ditchfield was 
anxious to reach his destination and to commence 
the work. ‘The grandeur of the wide expanse of 
ocean, the clearness of the air and the vivid beauty 
of the sunsets appealed to him; but a life of 
inactivity was not congenial to his temperament. 
‘We have had wonderful weather, but a long sea 
voyage is very trying to me,’ he writes. 

On ‘Tuesday, 23rd April, the China arrived at 
Fremantle. His diary again reveals the manner 
in which he faced his great task : 

‘A never-to-be-forgotten day. . . . As I set foot on 
Australian soil I lifted up my heart to God and said, 
** Just as I step on shore do Thou, O Christ, step into 
me and use me all the time I am in this land.” O that 
I may be used of God in this place !’ 


Watts-Ditchfield was encouraged greatly by the 
welcome he received. Immediately the boat was 
berthed, Canon Moore and eight of the C.E.M.S. 
men came on board to greet him, and telegrams of 
welcome were received from all parts of Australia. 
The Bishop, the Archdeacon, and the Dean of 
Perth were awaiting his arrival on shore. This 
was typical of his reception throughout the whole 
of the tour. Careful preparation had been made 
for the mission, a special Service of Prayer issued 
by the C.E.M.S., and the following letter from 


- 
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the Archbishop of York circulated throughout 
Australia : 


‘ BISHOPSTHORPE, YORK, 
‘17th February 1912. 

‘As one of the Presidents of the C.E.M.S. and as 
Chairman of its Council, I am deeply interested in the 
visit which Mr. Watts-Ditchfield is about to pay in con- 
nexion with our Society, to Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. His personal gifts, his loyal churchman- 
ship, and his very special experience in the work of the 
Church among men will, I know, ensure for him a wel- 
come from all members of our Society, and all sections of 
our Church across the seas, and also from all who feel 
that any earnest and sincere message spoken by a man 
who has won the right to speak to his fellow-men on 
behalf of the Kingdom of God must help forward the 
common life of our English-speaking nations. With all 
heartiness I wish him Godspeed in his mission, 4nd I 
pray that God’s blessing may rest upon it—Cosmo Exor.’ 


The trip to Perth by steamer on the River Swan, 
and the drive through the park to the city, revealed 
much of Australia’s natural beauty. It was char- 
acteristic of the man that he should go at once to 
the cathedral and there intercede in silence for 
God’s blessing and guidance. 

His mission in Australia opened the same 
evening with a meeting for men in the Victoria 
Hall, Fremantle. Watts-Ditchfield lost no time 
in placing his own conception of the Church’s 
attitude towards men before the Australian people. 
‘ Personally, I put men first. If you get the man, 
you get his wife and children. On the other hand, 
if you start with the children at Sunday School, 
and have them an hour or two a week, the good 
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you do is lost in the influence of the home life. 
Sunday Schools should be the auxiliary, not the 
substitute for home religion. In other words, I 
would rather give a child a good home than a good 
Sunday School. We want to get at the man, and 
the home will follow.’ 

Accompanied by the Bishop of Perth, he made 
an early start on Wednesday, 24th April, in order 
to reach Bunbury, which is 115 miles distant from 
Perth by rail, in time to address first a service for 
men, and then a meeting of the C.E.M.S. On 
the following day he returned to Perth, and thence 
to Claremont for a men’s service. On the Friday 
the great engineering works of the Western Aus- 
tralian Government Railways at Midland Junction, 
with 4000 men employed, were visited, and an 
address given during the luncheon hour. A train 
journey of seventy miles enabled him to speak to 
a meeting of communicants at Northam in the 
evening. Returning to Perth on Saturday, the 
remainder of the day was fully occupied in inter- 
viewing the leaders of the C.E.M.S. On Sunday 
he was present at the early celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and then preached in Fremantle 
Parish Church at Matins. A mass meeting was 
held in the Melrose Theatre, Perth, in the after- 
noon, and an address was given to the 850 men 
present. An interruption by an infidel lecturer 
from Bethnal Green was reminiscent of home. 
In the evening a sermon was preached to a crowded 
congregation in the cathedral. A conference with 
the bishop and clergy was held on Monday morn- 
ing, and the afternoon was spent in interviews. 

H 
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The evening saw the conclusion of his work in 
Western Australia, and his last service was a 
private meeting of clergy and members of the 
C.E.M.S. in St. John’s Parish Hall, West Perth. 
A representative of each branch was invited to 
speak, and then Watts-Ditchfield summarized his 
impressions and expressed his opinion as to the 
future policy of the Church, and more particularly 
of the C.E.M.S., in that part of Australia. With 
a population of about 300,000 people spread over 
an area of 500,000 square miles, and with parishes 
of the size of Yorkshire, in which there was only 
one clergyman at work, it was extraordinarily 
difficult to maintain the Church services and to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the various con- 
gregations. The work of evangelization must 
suffer, and yet that was the Church’s mission. 
He strongly urged the appointment of a clerical 
secretary of the C.E.M.S. for the whole province, 
who could also be a canon missioner, and whose 
sole duty it would be to organize and help forward 
‘the evangelistic work of the Church. A stipend 
of £300 a year would be necessary, and towards 
this he promised to raise {100 a year for three 
years. ‘The man was better than his word. In 
July of that year a cheque for £400 was received 
by the Bishop of Perth from Lady Pearce, £100 
towards the stipend of the missioner in 1913, and 
£300 for clergy stipends. In addition to this, 
£100 would be paid in 1914 and 1915 for the 
missioner, and {600 was sent to the Colonial and 
penne Church Society for the diocese. of 
erth. 
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~The bishop, writing to Watts-Ditchfield on 
12th July 1912, says: 


“I do not know how to thank you for what you have 
done. This means that we can now have our missioner 
to stir up chiefly men, and I can, as soon as I find suitable 
men, start three new missions. It is splendid. . . I 
really am very grateful. You do not know what a burden 
it has taken off my shoulders—to hear ‘“‘ Come over and 
help us,” and be able to do nothing, is miserable.’ 


The following extract from an editorial in the 

Western Australian Dazly News of 27th April 1912 

reflects the impression created at the very begin- 
ning of his mission : 

“ The Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield shoulders a Sheffield- 
steel blazing weapon in the shape of a warm and con- 
vincing personality—a personality calculated to lop off 
the foliage of indolence and intolerance, a weapon des- 
tined at once to bite hard, right to the very trunk of in- 
difference and partial disbelief.’ . . ‘ There is a twinkle in 
his eye that tells of the utmost good humour. He has 
a broad, high forehead, and a manner of earnest conver- 
sation as if he were concerned in your spiritual welfare 
and yours alone. Something wholesomely appealing 
lies in his manner and speech. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that he is a man’s man. Superficially he gives the 
impression of one who is not merely inured to the world, 
but lives in it through sheer joy of association. One im- 
pulsively asks oneself—‘* This man seems happy. I like 
him. What knowledge can he give that will help me to 

_a like state ?’’ Look out; take heed; the trail blazer 
is at work and great raw gaping chips are already falling 
from the tree trunk. The personality of the man is 
slowly cutting its way for the benefit of the cause—the 
cult of a better Christian observance by men.’ 
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On Tuesday afternoon, 30th April, he sailed in 
the Omrah, and, after a very smooth passage across 
the Great Australian Bight, arrived in Adelaide 
on Saturday, 4th May. ‘The programme of work 
was similar to that undertaken in Western Aus- 
tralia. A sermon was preached in the cathedral 
on the Sunday morning, and after lunch with the 
Governor of South Australia, an address was given 
to goo men in the afternoon. In the evening he 
preached at Hindmarsh. 

During the ensuing days conferences of the 
clergy and of the lay delegates of the C.E.M.5S. 
were held, the railway works at Islington were 
visited, and an address given to the men. Much 
time was spent in interviews. At the mass meet- 
ing for men in the Victoria Hall, with which the 
work in South Australia closed, the suggestion was 
made that a clerical secretary of the C.E.M.S. 
should be appointed for the state. On Sunday, 
12th May, Watts-Ditchfield arrived in Melbourne, 
and departed at 6.15 the following morning for — 
Albury, where he was received by the C.E.M.S. 
at a public dinner in the hotel. As there was a 
little time before the meeting a game of billiards 
was played with one of the local clergy, in which 
the visitor proved victorious. The game was 
watched with much interest, and showed the 
-human side of the missioner. A public meeting 
and conference were held, and then Watts-Ditch- 
field departed by train and arrived in Wagga 
Wagga at 3 A.M. on the Tuesday. Here there 
was a morning celebration and sermon, an after- 
noon conference, and a meeting in the evening. 
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The visitor was much impressed by the fact that 
the twenty-two clergy present travelled an aver- 
age of 159 miles each in order to be present. A 
visit to the Government Experimental Farm 
proved instructive to the missioner, and enabled 
him to hold a further conference and meeting in 
that district. Breaking his journey at Coota- 
numdra for a meeting, Watts-Ditchfield arrived in 
Sydney on Friday, 17th May. | 

During his stay here sermons were preached in 
the city and suburban churches in the morning 
and evening, and men’s services held in the after- 
noon of each Sunday. Mid-day addresses were 
given to congregations of men in the cathedral, at 
St. Philip’s and at St. James’s in the city. ‘The 
great engineering works at Mort’s Dock and Clyde 
were visited, and addresses given to the men. At 
the latter the speaker quickly created a bond of 
sympathy between himself and the men by the 
informal remark, ‘ This hot weather makes one 
thirsty,’ followed by the request, “Can any one 
give me a cup of tea?” Many cups of tea were 
offered, one of which was promptly and gratefully 
accepted. 

The men were delighted with the story of one 
of his parishioners who, in company with a number 
of women from the parish, visited the Zoo. Stand- 
ing before a kangaroo she asked what it was. 
‘Oh, that ’s a native of Australia,’ was the reply. 
‘Good gracious me! and to think that my sister 
married one of them ! ’ was the exclamation of the 
amazed woman. 


Moore Theological College and the University 
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were not overlooked in the programme. A Quiet 
Day in the cathedral was attended by 200 clergy, 
and proved most helpful. ‘The annual meeting in 
connexion with the Diocesan Festival of the Home 
Mission Union, held in the Town Hall, and pre- 
sided over by Lord Chelmsford, the Governor, — 
afforded 5000 people the opportunity of hearing 
the C.E.M.S. missioner. In a letter from New 
South Wales, which was published in the October 
number of the Men’s Magazine, we read : 

‘On Saturday, 15th June, he gave a splendid lecture, 
entitled ‘‘ London as I know it,’’ which was illustrated 
by lantern views of that great city. In the Town Hall on 
that occasion, something like four thousand people paid 
for admission. On such a subject you can imagine Mr. 
Watts-Ditchfield feeling at home, and so much at home 
was he that for over two hours he kept that vast audience 
simply hanging on his words, and at the close of the 
lecture he was accorded a tremendous reception.’ 


On 27th May, Watts-Ditchfield journeyed over 
the Blue Mountains to Bathurst, where a meeting 
was held on the same evening. Of this meeting 
the Bathurst National Advocate of 28th May 1912 
writes thus : 


‘ Seldom, if ever, has such a large representative gather- 
ing of men assembled in Bathurst, as that which was 
present at the Masonic Hall last night, to listen to an 
address “ ‘To Men Only ” by the Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditch- 
field. All shades were represented amongst the audience, 
and if the great enthusiasm which prevailed throughout. 
the proceedings can be taken as a criterion, then many 
men of the Church.of England who have displayed in- 
difference in the past, will be found amongst the most 
enthusiastic workers in the future.’ 
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Leaving Bathurst at 3 a.M. the following morn- 
ing, the long and uninteresting train journey was 
made to Cobar, which is 464 miles by rail from 
Sydney, and the centre of the copper-mining 
industry. ‘The parish of Cobar is 12,000 square 
miles in area, with a population of 15,000, and 
only one clergyman to minister to their spiritual 
needs. 

Breaking the journey at Dubbo, where the Bush 
Brotherhood was visited, and again at Orange and 
Portland, Sydney was reached on ist June. An 
extended tour was begun on 19th June, when he 
travelled north over the well-known Hawkesbury 
River Bridge, and spent some time in the diocese 
of Newcastle, whose chief industry is coal-mining. 
Continuing this journey north, a fortnight was _ 
spent in the dioceses of Brisbane and Rockhamp- 
ton in Queensland. The return journey was 
made by means of the North Coast, with its rich 
soil and wonderful natural grasses. Passing from 
the diocese of Grafton over the mountains, some 
time was spent in the diocese of Armidale, which 
comprises the fertile New England district. 
Sydney was reached on 11th July, where a meeting 
of the Executive of the C.E.M.S. on the same 
evening, and a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the cathedral on the following morning, 
concluded the mission there. 

Leaving Sydney on 13th July, Watts-Ditchfield 
spent some days in the diocese of Goulburn before 
leaving New South Wales to commence his work 
in Victoria. Visiting the diocese of Wangaratta 
on the way, he arrived in Melbourne on 19th July, 
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where two months were spent in fulfilling a pro- 
gramme of engagements similar to that under- 
taken in Sydney. It was at this period that the 
strain of continuous travelling and speaking began 
to tell on his health, and medical attention was 
necessary. The dioceses of Gippsland, Ballarat, 
and Bendigo were also visited during the course 
of the mission to Victoria. On Wednesday, 
21st-August, the Governor of Victoria presided 
over an enthusiastic meeting of 2000 men in the 
Melbourne Town Hall to hear the missioner’s 
last public speech. 

A conference of C.E.M.S. members, under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of Melbourne, on 
22nd August, was a fitting close to the four months 
of strenuous work in the continent of Australia, 
during the course of which he had travelled nearly 
5000 miles by rail, had used 400 vehicles of various 
descriptions, and on one tour alone had slept 
in fourteen different beds in fifteen nights. At 
the conference it was decided to appoint a paid 
secretary for the province, so that Victoria 
followed the example of Western Australia and 
also of New South Wales in this respect. At 
Sydney Watts-Ditchfield had asked the members 
of the conference to stand in silent prayer before 
recording their promises of support to the fund 
from which the secretary would receive his salary. 
Promises for a sum of £350 were received in this 
way. A similar course was pursued at Mel- 
bourne, and met with an even more encouraging 
response, as the promises amounted to £564. 

The publicity given by the press and the 
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detailed reports of the meetings testified to the 
widespread interest that was manifested in the 
visit of Watts-Ditchfield to Australia, and were 
indicative of the magnetic appeal of his personality 
to the manhood of that land. One of the leading 
daily papers, the Sydney Daily Telegraph, devoted 
a long article in its issue of 22nd. June 1912 to 
the man and his work. The following extracts 
are of interest : 


‘No one can be in the company of Mr. Watts-Ditch- 
field without coming to see that he is a man who could 
never waste breath or bandy words about how a thing 
is to be done. He just does it... . He is a Churchman 
—and rather much of a High Churchman at that—right 
down to the ground. He does not so much tell you so as, 
somehow, make you take it for granted. He seems to be 
in blissful ignorance of the devices of modern times sug- 
gestive in some quarters of an ecclesiastical climbdown. 
. . . As for theology, there is the same absence of mere 
surface controversy. ‘The great trunk lines of Christian 
truth are taken for granted ; and you find yourself un- 
consciously in agreement. 

‘ The refusal of compromise is perhaps never more in 
evidence than when the missioner is insisting on a strong 
Christianity that acts on the square in regard to every 
claim and relation of life. If he insists that workmen 
must have a just week’s pay, he insists none the less on 
the same workmen doing an honest week’s work. As 
one listens he feels that in their hearts men do not want, 
in this realm, at any rate, small and faltering compromises. 
This man imbues you subtly with an involuntary scorn 
of such things. You wonder how you ever entertained 
or tolerated them. You are just compelled along the 
opposite line of thought and motive. 
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‘Mr. Watts-Ditchfield is an incorrigible optimist. 
“The Old Country,” he tells you, “is anything but 
played out. The Old Church is alive. It is very much 
alive ; it is gripping the situation, and winning the men.” 
The missioner also knows the value of wholesome good 
humour, and indulges in many a sally into the realm of 
humour, without the qualifying prefix. And good 
humour and sane optimism are hard to resist. But his 
secret lies in the fact that he is every inch a man; a man 
on right lines, and burning with all a good, brave man’s 
enthusiasm. It takes a diamond to cut a diamond. It 
similarly takes a man to catch aman. Mr. Watts-Ditch- 
field is catching them; and this is a hundred thousand 
times better than merely catching on with them.’ 


In the Sydney Diocesan Magazine of 1st August 
1912, the Archbishop of Sydney writes thus : 


“It seems only yesterday that I saw the Rev. J. E. 
Watts-Ditchfield alight on the Sydney platform, a 
familiar figure to me from my friendship with him 
in the old land. But now he is a familiar figure to 
an endless number of Australian Churchmen, and a 
personal friend to very many. The work that he has 
done will last. It was, as prophesied, an effective 
supplement to that of Mr. Woollcombe, but with indivi- 
duality of its own. He has approved himself to men of 
all schools of thought, and will be remembered as the 
man who had done things and inspired others to hope 
that they might be equally effective. His spiritual per- 
sonality was an inspiration. Always alert, always cheer- 
ful, bubbling over with energy, full of a humour of his 
own, he yet carried men away by his downright spiritual 
earnestness and his buoyant enthusiasm. He laid deep 
and firm the foundation of men’s work for God in our ~ 
ancient Church upon the basis of the Communicant’s | 
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duty and privilege. In this he bound the Church to- 
gether, and I am persuaded that we shall witness results 
of his visit.’ * 

The. Archbishop of Melbourne, in a letter 
dated 23rd August, wrote thus : 

‘ You have indeed rendered my diocese a great service 
in bringing such a spirit of prayer and work showing how 
the Church must unite in the great task before us. Your 
memory will long be held in gratitude and your words in 
recollection.’ 


The editor of the Church Standard, in a letter to 
Watts-Ditchfield on 2nd September 1912, writes : 
‘T am sure your visit has not only strengthened 
the C.E.M.S., but has brought men of all parties 
nearer together.’ 

His sympathy for others, and his understanding 
of their outlook on life, won for him the friendship 
of very many. ‘The Church Record of 20th June 
1912 writes: ‘ He is the very embodiment of his 
own advice with regard to addressing open-air 
meetings, ‘‘ Hit hard, but don’t be hard.” ’ 

The following extract from a letter written by 
the treasurer of the C.E.M.S. in New South 
Wales expressed what was felt by very many in 
regard to his visit : 

‘I felt that some of the poorly attended meetings 
demonstrated how poorly the Executive Officers had been 
able to lay the foundation of the C.E.M.S. work, and 
how inefficient the forces were that could only bring so 
few together to listen to God’s messenger from the other 
side of the globe. Many a time I have sat behind you 
and prayed that not only would His Holy Spirit be with 
you in your discourse, but that He would give you 
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strength to overcome the feeling of disappointment which 
it would have been only natural for you to feel. You 
were, however, in face of all difficulties so brave and 
cheerful that I found that any little thing that I could do 
to make your way less dreary was indeed a blessed privi- 
lege. You cannot realize what a comfort it was to me 
to have you with us, and what a help your cheery talks 
and kindly advice always were to me.’ 


With gratitude for the work done, mingled with 
regret at the departure of one whom they had come 
to look upon as a personal friend, a representative 
body of men assembled to bid farewell and God- 
speed to Watts-Ditchfield as he left Melbourne 
on 23rd August, by the Oonah for ‘Tasmania, 
where a week was spent. On 30th August he set 
sail on the Maitai for New Zealand. ‘This was 
the most painful experience of his tour. So weak 
had he become through continuous sickness that 
on arrival at the Bluff he was carried ashore 
on a stretcher and his engagement for that 
evening was cancelled. ‘This was the only meet- 
ing he was forced to miss during the tour, for on 
the following day, much to the astonishment of his 
doctor and the C.E.M.S. friends, he journeyed 
to Dunedin, and there commenced his mission in 
New Zealand. 

Travelling chiefly by motor and visiting the 
various centres of population in the South Island, 
Christchurch was reached on 8th September, and 
the next day he crossed to Wellington in the North 
Island, where again the principal centres of popu- 
lation were visited. On 25th September he 
arrived in Auckland, and two days later sailed on 
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the Marama for Vancouver. As a result of the 
visit to New Zealand the C.E.M.S. decided to 
appoint a travelling secretary for the Dominion. 

Before embarking on his mission Watts-Ditch- 
field had written to the Rev. H. S. Woollcombe, 
who had visited the Dominions three years before 
as C.E.M.S. missioner, to receive his impressions 
as to the position of the C.E.M.S. in Australia. 
Among other things Woollcombe wrote on 16th 
March 1912: ‘ Press for the completion of local 
organizations and the appointment of provincial 
secretaries—salaried—to give their whole time to 
the work. You will have done a grand and great 
work if you get five appointed as a result of your 
visit.’. Already four had been decided upon, one 
for each of the four provinces in Western Australia, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, so 
that the organization was nearly complete, and 
upon the spiritual effect the following extracts 
speak. The Bishop of Auckland, in a letter dated 
11th January 1913, writes thus:—‘ You have 
left behind you memories of love and gratitude 
which will not lightly fail in Auckland, and I only 
hope you are meditating as to how long it is before 
you can come again.’ 

The General Secretary for New Zealand, writ- 
ing on 12th September, says : 


‘JT thank you with all my heart on behalf of the 
C.E.M.S. in New Zealand for your goodness in coming 
over to help us, and in undertaking so strenuous an 
itinerary, and I offer heartfelt thanksgiving to God for 
the showers of blessing He has poured out wherever you 
have been in our land.’ 
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The Secretary of the C.E.M.S. in Wellington 
writes on 20th September : 

‘May I add how deeply grateful I am to God and to 
you for your message to us in Wellington. It has put 
fresh heart into us all in the unceasing fight against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil within us and around us. 
Your ‘address in the Town Hall and your sermon on 
“ Found Wanting ” will be long remembered.’ 


On 16th July 1912, the Rev. E. Gordon Savile, 
Clerical Secretary of the C.E.M.S. in Engiene, 
wrote thus : 


‘ We are beginning to receive accounts of your mission, 
and we thank God for the way in which your work has 
- been blessed. It is splendid to be told that you have so 
won the affections of those who were before entire 
strangers that they have given you this soubriquet of 
“Our Vicar”! This is a delightful touch, and shows 
that the best hopes of the mission are being pie 
Laus Deo. 


Again, on 8th November 1912, Mr. Savile 
- writes : 

‘The whole of the Men’s Society is indebted to you 
for the wonderful and strenuous work that you have put in 
during the last six months. We have had wonderful 
and most encouraging accounts from Australia and New 
Zealand, and we thank God for the work you have been 
able to accomplish.’ 


On 8th October the Marama called at Honolulu 
and Watts-Ditchfield preached in the cathedral. 

Whilst taking part in a cricket match on board, 
the ball struck him on the eye and nose with con- 
siderable force. Watts-Ditchfield was wearing 
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his glasses at the time, and the rim was knocked 
into the flesh, but the glass dropped unbroken 
on the deck. ‘The eye was damaged and required 
careful attention during the remainder of his 
journeyings. He wrote in his diary : 

“I did thank God and praise Him as the doctor at- 
tended me. Surely His hand has been over me for good, 
and He has protected me. I went to bed and lay still, 
thinking of all His love. Prayer has been answered. 
The motto is true: “The Lord is with me whither- 
soever I go, and I will trust and not be afraid.” ’ 

During the whole of the voyage his thoughts 
and prayers were concentrated on the work that 
lay before him on his return to England. His 
diary reads: ‘I cannot tell what. God has in 
store for me. . . . He has blessed me more than 
I deserve.’ 

The boat arrived in Vancouver on 16th October, 
and there his work in Canada began immediately. 
Owing to much pain and discomfort an eye 
specialist was consulted. His report said that the 
injury was grave, but that with care there should 
be no permanent damage. It was necessary to 
have the eye bandaged, but in spite of this Watts- 
Ditchfield cheerfully fulfilled his engagements 
in Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, and Quebec, as well 
as in New York and Boston. 

During this part of the tour, his longing for 
home became more intense. ‘ Only a month to- 
day to dear old St. James-the-Less,’ he writes. 
“God bless us there. My heart is very full. 
God bless my home.’ 
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Of his visit to Niagara he writes : ‘ Seen Niagara. 
Need I write more?’ ... ‘I never can forget 
this day. How marvellous are Thy works, O 
Lord.’ 

The same spiritual blessings attended his work 
here as in Australia and New Zealand. On 
11th September 1913, the Rector of St. Matthew’s, 
Winnipeg, wrote to Watts-Ditchfield, pressing 
him to go out and open the new church there. 
He says: ‘Our people remember the great bless- 
ing you brought us last year, and they simply 
will not hear of any one else if there is a chance of 
securing you.’ 

On 15th November, Watts-Ditchfield sailed 
‘from Quebec in the Empress of Britain and, after 
a pleasant voyage across the Atlantic, arrived in 
Liverpool a week later. ‘The special train did not 
reach Euston till after eleven o’clock in the even- 
ing, but a large gathering—including the Mayor 
of Bethnal Green—was present to welcome him. 
On his arrival at St. James-the-Less the road was 
thronged with people to greet their beloved vicar 
after his eight months’ absence, during which he 
had travelled 35,000 miles and delivered 470 
addresses. 

In his letter to the Men’s Magazine of January 
1913, he writes : 


‘One cannot help but realize how marvellously prayer 
has been answered, for thoughout the whole of the tour 
my health and voice have never failed me. 

‘I cannot close without recognizing the great kind- 
ness and unbounded hospitality shown to me everywhere. 
In fact, one’s welcome at times has been overpowering, 
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and I have returned filled with feelings of gratitude 
towards the many new friends I made across the seas. 
I have realized, as never before, the wonderful blessings 
which follow British rule, the marvellous loyalty to the 
King, and the real significance of the word “home ” as 
applied to the Old Country. But, above all, I have been 
impressed by the great opportunity which the Church 
of England possesses in making the Red Route a road 
along which she will send, not merely clergy, but men of 
all professions and trades to be ambassadors for the 
Christ.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
CALLED TO BE BISHOP OF CHELMSFORD 


‘ Tuesday, 27th Fanuary—What a day! How differ- 
ent my life’s future seemed in the evening to what it did 
when I began the morning’s work. I was exceedingly 
busy all the morning—Workers’ Meeting—interviews 
and letters. I had just had lunch when Emily brought 
me a letter with “ From the Prime Minister ” on it. I 
instinctively felt that it meant something, so without open- 
ing it I went into church and knelt down and prayed. 
On my knees I opened it, and found it was a brief line 
asking me, with the King’s approval, to go to Chelmsford 
as the first Bishop. As I knelt and looked at the central 
window and saw “ The Christ on the Cross dying for me ” 
I felt it was His call—but oh ! how humbled and weak I 
felt, and yet as I looked round the church the memories 
of what He had done there, the blessings He had given, 
and the victories won in His Name, all encouraged me so 
that, although nervous, I went back to the vicarage in faith.’ _ 


Thus Watts-Ditchfield placed on record in his 
diary the event that was to transform his whole 
life, and which had come to him, in the midst of 
his activities, with a suddenness that was almost 
overwhelming. 

On Saturday, 24th January 1914, he had held 
a midnight service in the hall to reclaim the 
intemperate. On the Sunday he had preached 


three times in his own church, and on the 
130 
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Monday he had journeyed to Manchester. and 
addressed a meeting over which the Bishop of 
Manchester presided. Returning to London by 
the train leaving Manchester at midnight, he little 
thought of what the day had in store for him. 
After receiving the Prime Munister’s letter he 
telephoned to the Bishop of St. Albans, and then 
proceeded to St. Albans in order to see the Bishop. 


‘The Bishop of St. Albans, whom I have always 
respected and admired, received me most kindly. He 
said he was not altogether surprised. He was most 
helpful. . . . We went into his little chapel, where he 
prayed with me and gave me his blessing. 

‘I then hurried off to Leyton, a very roundabout 
journey. It was curious that on this day my first engage- 
ment after the receipt of the news was in my new diocese. 
The Town Hall was full of men (C.E.M.S. Meeting).’ 


Some twenty-five of the clergy joined Watts- 
Ditchfield after the meeting and spoke of the 
rumoursin regard tothe appointment of the Bishop 
of Chelmsford. In spite of the solemnity of the 
occasion the humour of the situation appealed to 
him, for they little thought that the man to whom 
they were speaking was their new bishop. The 
record of the day in his diary closes in a char- 
acteristic manner : 


‘ My feelings are so mixed that I cannot really express 
them—joy at God’s goodness and wonder at His love, 
notwithstanding all my sin and waywardness—shrinking 
from the task as its magnitude appears before me. The 
diocese will have to be organized, the patronage, the 
large population—now 1,350,000, and growing sixty to 
seventy thousand annually. Again, I can plainly see 
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that, in my new position as the only Evangelical in the 
south, I shall have, whether I like it or not, fo lead. Who 
am I, and what is my father’s house in Israel that I should 
do this thing? The only encouragement I have, lies in 
the fact that it was so impossible from man’s point of view 
that it could only have come about by the act of God. 
No university career—brought up as a Methodist—not 
even a resident student of Highbury—yet my life has 
been shaped by God in this week. It is really wonderful. 
. . . What hath God wrought! Then when I came to 
London there was not one single person whom I knew 
even casually—and my total money in my pocket was 
3s. 7d. How marvellous it all is! It is in the faith of 
Him who has led me hitherto that I go forward. ‘‘ Not 
by might nor by power but in His Spirit I go.” 

“Come, Holy Ghost, my soul inspire, 

And lighten with celestial fire.” 

Here am I, Lord; what wouldst Thou have me to do? 
Show me, Lord, and I will be ever only all for Thee.’ 


On Wednesday morning, 28th January, Watts- 
Ditchfield went to see the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. After a most helpful interview, which 
encouraged Watts-Ditchfield greatly, he writes : 
‘We went into the chapel, where the archbishop 
prayed and gave me his blessing.’ 

The letter of acceptance was then sent to the 
Prime Minister, and Watts-Ditchfield was again 
face to face with a gigantic task. The diocese of 
Chelmsford, with a population of 1,355,156 people, 
and in which there were 463 benefices, was taken 
out of that of St. Albans, and comprised the whole 
of the county of Essex, and parts of the counties of 
Suffolk and Kent. It covered a vast area and con- 
tained many complex and diverse problems. At the 
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extreme north of the diocese on the east coast lies 
the naval base at Harwich. Stretching southwards 
along the coast are such watering-places as Walton- 
on-the-Naze, Frinton, and Clacton. Farther south 
is the town of Maldon, and adjacent thereto is 
Burnham-on-Crouch, the well-known yachting 
centre. At the south-east corner of the diocese, 
on the estuary of the Thames, lies Southend-on- 
Sea, one of the largest watering-places in England. 
In close proximity to Southend is the artillery 
base at Shoeburyness. On the bank of the 
Thames are to be found Leigh-on-Sea, South 
Benfleet, Canvey Island, Grays, the great docks 
at Tilbury, and the maze of docks such as the 
East India and Royal Albert. Behind these is 
the vast population of London-over-the-Border, 
which is the title given to that portion of London 
stretching in an easterly direction from Stratford. 
In the centre of Essex was the county town, now 
the city, of Chelmsford, with the ancient garrison 
town of Colchester, some thirty miles distant 
therefrom. ‘There were also the numerous rural 
parishes clustering round the more important 
country towns such as Halstead, Harlow, and 
Saffron Walden. The problems of each group 
of parishes seemed so remote from those of its 
neighbours that anything like cohesion seemed 
well-nigh impossible. Then standing out as a 
challenge to the courage, faith, and daring of any 
man who attempted to grapple with it, was the 
tremendous problem of East London in Essex. 
The knowledge that there was more of the East 
End in the new diocese of Chelmsford than in the 
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old diocese of London may have weighed heavily 
in the judgment of the Prime Minister when 
making the appointment. 

To weld these various districts and parishes into 
a homogeneous unit, to inculcate and foster a 
corporate spirit in the lives of congregations of 
such widely different pursuits and occupations, 
to inspire with one ideal men of such vastly differ- 
ent temperaments, to bring into being the organiza- 
tion and machinery essential for this purpose, and 
to raise and administer the funds necessary for the 
maintenance and extension of such administrative 
machinery, was only a portion of the work which 
devolved upon the newly appointed bishop. 

With characteristic thoughtfulness for the feel- 
ings of others, Watts-Ditchfield wrote on 29th 
January to the suffragan bishops of Barking and 
Colchester. The following extracts from his 
letter to the Bishop of Barking suggest the spirit 
that was to dominate his relationship with his two 
episcopal colleagues : 

‘I am writing to you in strict confidence in order that 
the first intimation of my coming to Chelmsford may 
reach you from myself. . . . It is with a realization of 
my own weakness that I accept the offer of a post in- 
volving as it does such immense possibilities as Chelms- 
ford. It will involve a wide outlook, a vision for the 
future and tolerant and yet sound churchmanship, but 
above all the new diocese must commence its life in 
entire dependence on the Holy Spirit. 

“I feel great hesitation in coming when I think of the 
work which you and the Bishop of Colchester have 
done. It appears almost like presumption on my part to 
appear now on the scene, and yet I feel it a duty to God 
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and the Church to respond to the call so unexpectedly 
made. My burden is lessened by the thought that I shall 
have you by my side with your ripe experience and wide 
knowledge of the diocese. I know what you have been 
to the Bishop of St. Albans, and I shall need your help 
far more than he did, and I know that when the need 
arises I shall be able to count upon your sympathy, help, 
and loyalty. I earnestly ask for your prayers, and I trust 
that by God’s blessing, we may have a long, happy, and 
blessed service together for God in the Vineyard which 
He has placed under our care.’ 


The replies received from each, assuring him 
of their ready and loyal co-operation in all that 
concerned the welfare of the diocese, were a great 
encouragement to Watts-Ditchfield. The loyalty 
and devotion of each never failed in life, and the 
association thus begun ripened into an affectionate 
friendship which contributed largely to the good 
feeling that prevailed in the diocese. 

Amid the many names suggested for the respon- 
sible and difficult task of Bishop of. Chelmsford, 
it was significant that the name of Watts-Ditch- 
Geld had never been mentioned. And yet when 
the formal announcement was made, the appoint- 
ment met with universal approval, as was illus- 
trated by the full reports given in all the leading 
English papers, and in those of the Dominions 
overseas, where Watts-Ditchfield had rendered 
such eminent service to the Church as C.E.M.S. 
missioner. Surely the Hand of God can be seen, 
guiding and preparing His servant for the work 
that He had prepared for him to do. TheC.E.M.S. 
tour had been of great benefit to his physical 
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health, and he returned to England more robust 
than at any period of his life. Taking him out 
of a strenuous life of ceaseless activity in the one 
parish in East London, and removing him from 
the scene of his wider activities in the Church at 
home, it had given him time and opportunity to 
review his life’s work, and had enabled him to 
formulate plans and to establish ideals for his 
future life and ministry. The close touch with 
men of all schools of thought and shades of 
opinion had broadened his outlook on things 
religious and secular. The delivery of the Lec- 
tures in Pastoral Theology in the University of 
Cambridge, and their publication in volume form, 
had given men a more accurate impression of the 
greatness of the man in his breadth of vision and 
in his attention to practical detail. 

The Times of 6th February 1914 makes the 
following comments on the appointment : 


‘The appointments announced on page 6 to the new 
bishoprics of Sheffield, Chelmsford, and St. Edmunds- 
bury and Ipswich, perhaps scarcely coincide with general 
anticipations. Yet Mr. Asquith’s extreme care in his 
nominations to high office in the Church is well known, and 
it will be recognized that he has had in view the special 
work which lies before the new bishops. The organiza- 
tion of new dioceses requires men of varied experience in 
the ministry of the Church of England, with wide sym- 
pathy with tbe different elements which find a place 
within its borders. Each of the new bishops has these 
qualifications in a quite special degree.’ 

‘ The appointment of the Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield, 
Vicar of St. James-the-Less, Bethnal Green, to the 
Bishopric of Essex will occasion special interest.’ . . 
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‘Two years ago the Church of England Men’s Society 
appointed him its special delegate to Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, and in every place he visited in his 
tour he made a profound impression. He was select 
preacher at Cambridge in 1909 and 1913, and was ap- 
pointed lecturer in Pastoral Theology at the University, 
1912-1913. ‘The lectures he delivered are generally 
considered among the most noteworthy of the series.’ . . 
‘He is the author of some volumes of sermons and 
addresses which have had a large circulation, and has 
for some years taken a leading place among the Evan- 
gelicals in the Church of England. As a member of 
the Upper House of Convocation of Canterbury, he will 
be able to represent them in an assembly where for some 
time they have had but little apparent influence. The 
huge population in London-over-the-Border, which will 
be under his charge, will, we are sure, soon realize the 
force of his energetic and earnest personality.’ 


The following extract from an article in the 
Morning Post of 7th February 1914 is of interest : 


‘ Chelmsford has as its first bishop one who has, as 
a parish priest, been conspicuously before the public as a 
man’s man.’ . . . ‘ Perhaps the diocese to which he has 
been appointed provides the most difficult problem of 
any to be faced by this triple creation of bishoprics. 
There is infinite opportunity for trouble for the bishop 
who is a strong party man in every diocese, but especially 
is this the case here ; there is also a splendid chance for 
consolidating and fostering Church life if the situation 
is wisely and discreetly handled.’ 


The following extract from the Church Times of 
6th February 1914 is also of interest : 


‘The Rev. John Edwin Watts-Ditchfield is well 
known in London as a hard-working East End priest of 
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strong Evangelical convictions, and is regarded as a 
leader by the younger clergy of that school which latterly 
has shown signs of impatience with the rigid traditions 
and dry Protestantism of the older men.’ ... ‘He 
recently undertook an extended tour in Australia.’ . 
‘It is possible that his experiences on that journey 
widened his conceptions of churchmanship to a con- 
siderable degree, and those who know him best decline 
to believe that as a diocesan bishop he will fail to perceive 
that there are equally loyal churchmen in the ranks of 
those with whose principles of churchmanship he is not in 
full sympathy.’ 


The tone and substance of the press comments, 
together with the congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams which literally poured in from all sources, 
and the letters of welcome from the diocese itself, 
were a testimony to the esteem in which Watts- 
Ditchfield was held by his fellow-men, and also to 
the value placed by them on the yeoman service 
that he had rendered to the Church of his day. 
They were also an encouragement to him to go 
forward with renewed courage and faith to the 
wider sphere of work that lay before him. 

Watts-Ditchfield’s first message to the diocese 
was given through the Mayor of Chelmsford on 
6th February, and reads thus : 


‘I feel very greatly the responsibility which God has 
placed upon me in being the first Bishop of Chelmsford, 
and the more so as I have to follow a man so wide in 
statesmanship and so spiritual in character as the beloved 
Bishop of St. Albans. 

‘The Church must go forth proclaiming the one 
message of the Christ which alone is the hope of the 
world, and must seek by unitedly working on tolerant 
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and yet sound Church lines, to become a great aggressive 
society making itself felt in every part of the diocese. 

‘I appeal earnestly for prayer that a great outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit may be given to clergy and laity alike, 
and that I myself may be entirely devoted to the service 
of the Divine Lord, and of His Church on earth.’ 


As the Consecration of the two newly appointed 
bishops in the southern province was arranged to 
take place in St. Paul’s Cathedral on St. Matthias’ 
Day, 24th February 1914, it gave little time for 
preparation. Among other things it was essential 
that the diocese should be worthily represented on 
such an historic occasion. With that close atten- 
tion to detail which marked the man’s activity 
throughout life, Watts-Ditchfield was careful to 
see that this was done. As the number of tickets 
issued by the Cathedral authorities was strictly 
limited, Watts-Ditchfield wrote his first letter to 
the clergy of the diocese, a copy of which was sent 
to each, expressing the hope that they might be 
present in St. Paul’s, and explaining the provision 
made for their accommodation. He asked for 
intercessions in each church at the celebration of 
the Holy Communion on that morning, and for 
an intercessory service, where possible, at the 
same hour as the Consecration. He used the 
opportunity afforded by this letter to place before 
his clergy his plan of action for the future. Dated 
18th February 1914, the letter reads : 

‘My pear BRoOTHER,—As you already know, I have 
been called of God to be the first Bishop of Chelmsford. 
I realize the greatness of the task entrusted to my care, 
but I shall come among you believing that He who has 
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called me will give me the grace which I shall need. . . 
My one desire is to serve Him who has called me, by 
serving you. My experience of parochial life will help 
me to realize your difficulties, and I trust that, as time 
goes on, I may, by God’s blessing, be a help to you. I 
especially want to know my brethren working nobly and 
quietly in the country districts. 

‘In order that I may the better do this, I am asking 
you to spare me, during the first year, from invitations 
to ordinary parochial functions. 'The administrative 
work of a new diocese will be very considerable, and the 
Bishops of Barking and Colchester have kindly con- 
sented to take, this year, almost all the Confirmations. 
I, myself, hope to be able, during the year, to visit every 
rural deanery, as such, and to hold, if possible, a Quiet 
Day for the clergy, with either a special service in a 
central church at night, or perhaps, in the larger towns a 
mass meeting. But my chief desire is to meet privately 
_ every clergyman in the diocese, and so, after each Quiet 
Day, I hope to arrange, that on the succeeding days, I 
may see each of the clergy of the deanery, when I trust 
he may tell me of his work, and its difficulties and en- 
couragements.’ 


During the week preceding the Consecration, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury conferred on 
Watts-Ditchfield the Lambeth degree of D.D. 
He was presented to the Primate by the Dean 
of Canterbury. 

On Saturday, 21st February, he went to St. 
Leonards, and spent the week-end alone, in quiet 
preparation for the solemn service of Tuesday. 
He returned to Bethnal Green during the after- 
noon of Monday, 23rd February, and in the even- 
ing a service of intercession was held in St. James- 
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the-Less. He was greatly cheered by the fact 
that the Bishop of Stepney (Dr. Paget) came 
quite unexpectedly to the service. It was char- 
acteristic of his attitude towards Watts-Ditchfield, 
who repeatedly spoke of the great encouragement 
he had always received from the manly courtesy 
and thoughtful kindness of the Bishop of Stepney. 
A little personal note in Watts-Ditchfield’s diary 
is almost prophetic: ‘I wish he had been 
appointed a diocesan.’ 

There was a quiet gathering in the vicarage 
dining-room of eight past and five present curates. 
Six of the past curates were unable to be present. 
The Rev. F. W. Baldwin, as his first curate, pre- 
sented him with his episcopal ring, which was 
given by the whole of his staff, past and present. 

‘It touched me greatly. I have indeed to thank 
God for my colleagues’ love and devotion from the 
first day until now,’ is the comment in his diary. 

Previous to this ‘ the Brothers’ had presented 
Watts-Ditchfield with his episcopal robes. 

The memorable day arrived, and the first entry 
in his diary for that day is significant of the realiza- 
tion of what he owed to his early training : 


‘ §t. Matthias’ Day—How my father and mother 
would have rejoiced! I sent a wreath to be laid on their 
grave.’ 


It was the privilege of Watts-Ditchfield to 
nominate the preacher at the Consecration, and his 
nomination of the Rev. J. Gough M‘Cormick was 
fully justified in the eloquent and inspiring sermon 
preached from the text, ‘ Thou shalt be called by 
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a new name.’ At the conclusion of the sermon, 
the Bishop-elect of Chelmsford, vested with his 
rochet, was presented to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by the Bishops of London and St. 
Albans. ‘The impression made upon Watts- 
Ditchfield by this solemn and dignified service, 
culminating in the act of Consecration, is best 
described in the words of his diary written on the 
same day : 


‘It is impossible for me to put on paper what I felt 
throughout the service. The climax was reached when 
the whole of the bishops formed the circle around me, 
and I felt their hands upon me and received my com- 
mission. It was a moment when I felt the touch of God. 
I received then and there my commission from God, and 
although the bishops were the human channel through 
which the commission came, it was simply God speaking 
to my heart and conscience, and I felt that the Lord was 
calling, and I could simply and humbly say, “‘ Here am 
I, Lord.” As I returned to the little prayer-desk and 
knelt, thoughts crowded in upon me of my dear father 
and mother, my boyhood days, my conversion, failures, 
blessings, all in a moment. It was wonderful and yet, 
amid it all, God was predominant in my thoughts. I 
prayed for my new diocese, and surrendered all I am and 
have to be used by God. I prayed that I might be a real 
Father in God, and that I might be a soul-winning bishop, 
and lead the clergy to be more so day by day. ‘Then the 
rest and refreshment of the Holy Communion. How 
wonderful it all was! That is a hallowed spot to me— 
ordained deacon there, priest, and now consecrated 
bishop—all on the same flag.’ 


Later in the evening the bishop wrote the con- 
cluding entry for that solemn day in his life : 
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‘ What a day it has been—a new name given to me, but 
it means a new life. I mean by God’s help to be a 
Father in God, not a prelate. I do not want to take so 
many engagements that I have no time for the personal 
intercourse with clergy. That would be fatal. I want 
day by day to bring the diocese before God, and above all 
to win souls to God. 


A bishop ought to be the biggest soul winner in his diocese. ~ 


meee mnennne 


If we are the successors of the Apostles, then their 
- spiritual fruit should be ours, and I am going to pray that 
‘it may be mine. So I pray this night for grace and help. 
My cry is: In God do I put my trust. Lord, take me 
and use me as Thou wilt.’ 

On Thursday morning, 26th February, at 
Buckingham Palace, the bishop was introduced 
into His Majesty’s presence by the Home Secre- 
tary, and did homage upon his appointment. 

The bishop had now to attempt what many 
people would have regarded as an impossible task. 
He must carry on much of the work at St. James- 
the-Less and at the same time take charge of the 
diocese of Chelmsford. It was a tremendous 
undertaking, but an inevitable one. 

The task of preparing and interviewing candi- 
dates, particularly the men, for Confirmation was 
so dear to his heart that he could not forgo the 
privilege for the last time. The result must be 
almost unique in the history of the Church, for, 
by the courtesy of the Bishop of London, it was 
his sacred privilege on Sunday, 29th March, to 
confirm the candidates whom he had prepared. 

There were many matters requiring immediate 
attention in the diocese, and to these the bishop 
gave his attention. The formal and legal acts 
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which had been awaiting his Consecration were 
dealt with, his ‘ Honorary and Examining Chap- 
lains ’ appointed, and many clergy interviewed on 
matters of urgency. ‘The matter of the episcopal 
residence required careful thought. As a result 
of much painstaking care, and after several visits 
to Chelmsford, it was decided to purchase ‘ Red- 
gates,’ which was situated on the Colchester Road, 
in the parish of Springfield. ‘This proved an ideal 
residence. Unfortunately it was impossible to 
take up residence before the end of October. 

His first public appearance in the diocese was 
made at Colchester on Sunday, 8th March 1914, 
and this fact, to a certain extent, compensated the 
ancient town for the disappointment experienced 
when, by the votes of Essex church-people, Chelms- 
ford was preferred as the cathedral city of the 
diocese. The bishop was the guest of the 
Bishop of Colchester during his week-end in 
Colchester. 

Celebrating at St. Nicholas at 8 a.M., where a 
corporate Communion of the C.E.M.S. was held, 
the bishop preached at 11 A.M. to an overflowing 
congregation in St. Mary-at-the-Walls where Canon 
Brunwin-Hales, one of his honorary chaplains, 
was rector. ‘The Mayor and Corporation of Col- 
chester attended the service in state. Taking as 
his first text in the diocese, ‘I am among you as 
he that serveth,’ the bishop went on to speak of 
the part the Church must play in striving to bring 
peace and goodwill into the national life. Refer- 
ring to the presence of the Mayor and Corporation, 
the bishop proceeded : 
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‘I welcome you this morning, and I should like to say 
that I trust that in this diocese of Chelmsford the Church 
and State may work hand-in-hand for the betterment of 
this county. We each have our proper functions, and 
we each in our proper place have our solemn duties and 
our great responsibilities. You have in your corporate 
capacity to carry out and administer the laws that are 
made. We, on our side, have to lay down the principles 
upon which those laws are framed. Although we do not 
formulate politics—that we leave to the State—our pro- 
vince is to teach. It is a happy augury for this diocese 
that, on my first visit to this town as the first Bishop of 
Chelmsford, I should meet the Mayor and Corporation 
in public worship to ask the blessing of God on this 
diocese which has just been created. I understand that 
some of you are not usually attached to the Church of 
which I am bishop. I welcome you here, and I will do 
all I possibly can to promote that Christian unity which 
is so essential to the true welfare of Christianity in this 
land. Therefore, I trust to be a friend of all, and the 
enemy of none. I come to devote my life to the service 
of God, and of this diocese.’ 


In the afternoon the bishop held his first Con- 
firmation at St. Peter’s, and in the early evening 
visited and addressed the. Scouts’ Own of the 
ist Colchester Troop. At Evensong the bishop 
preached to a large congregation in St. Botolph’s. 

On the Monday the bishop journeyed to London 
to attend an important meeting of the Diocesan 
Board of Finance for the counties of Herts and 
Essex, at which it was decided to take steps to have 
a separate Board of Finance for each diocese. In 
the afternoon the bishop attended a meeting of the 
Bishopric Committee, and then returned to Col- 
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chester, where a great gathering of Church people, 
presided over by the Bishop of Colchester, who 
was supported by the mayor and the rural dean, 
was held in the Moot Hall, to welcome him to 
that portion of the diocese. The bishop was | 
grateful for the warmth and enthusiasm of the 
welcome thus extended to him. 

After a strenuous week, in which a visit was 
paid to Bishops’ College, Cheshunt, the bishop 
preached on the following Sunday morning at 
West Ham Parish Church, where Canon Pelly, the 
second of his honorary chaplains, was vicar. 
Preceding the service, the Mayor and Corporation 
and the Nonconformist ministers welcomed him 
to West Ham. On Saturday, 21st March, the 
bishop visited his birthplace, an event of the 
greatest significance to him. It was character- 
istic of the bishop that he should wish, at the 
earliest possible moment, to visit the spot that 
was hallowed by so many memories of his earlier 
years. His first act on arriving there is recorded 
in his diary: ‘Visited the grave of my dear 
father and mother. What I owe to their prayers ! 
I can hear my father saying in his family prayer, 
“God bless John Edwin.”’ The bishop was 
touched by the greetings he received from so 
many of his boyhood friends. ‘ Eh, lad, but it 
does me good to see thee,’ was the greeting from 
one whom he met casually in the street. On the 
Sunday morning the bishop celebrated at eight 
in Patricroft Parish Church, and at eleven preached 
in St. Andrew’s, Eccles, at the foundation-stone 
laying of which he had been present asa boy. In 
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the afternoon the Town Hall at Eccles was crowded 
to the doors with men, over whom the mayor 
presided. It was necessary to hold an overflow 
meeting in the Co-operative Hall. In the evening 
Patricroft Church was filled to its utmost capacity 
long ere the service began, so that an overflow 
service was held in the school, which was likewise 
crowded. ‘Thus his birthplace did honour to one 
whom it claimed as ‘our’ bishop. On the 
Monday the bishop visited the school where he 
had been educated and where he had served as 
pupil teacher, and there gave an address to the 
children. 

On Sunday, 29th March, after preaching at 
Chingford in the morning, the bishop held the 
Confirmation in St. James-the-Less. The com- 
ment in his diary is: ‘God was very near. His 
Presence was felt. As candidate after candidate 
knelt before me, I did feel the responsibility. 
They were my children indeed. God bless them 
every one.’ 

A journey to Southend-on-Sea on Saturday, 
4th April, enabled the bishop to visit each church 
in the borough, and thus to learn the problems of 
Church extension which confronted this rapidly- 
growing borough. On the Sunday morning the 
bishop celebrated at eight o’clock, and at eleven 
o’clock preached in the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, Southend. This being the first Sunday 
after the constitution of the county borough, the 
Mayor and Corporation attended in state, together 
with the principal borough officials. 

Conducting the Three Hours’ devotional service 
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at Ilford on Good Friday morning, the remainder 
of that day and the whole of Easter Day were spent 
in Bethnal Green. 

On Thursday evening, 16th April, there was a 
meeting of the congregation to take farewell of the 
vicar, when the great hall was crowded in every 

art. 
2 To an outsider it would have appeared a remark- 
able gathering, and one that suggested the com- 
prehensiveness of the Church of England. Men 
and women, young and old, were there; people 
from the poorest parts of the parish, and those 
more intimately associated with the Church, were 
seated side by side. It was a great family party 
united in a common desire to pay their tribute of 
loyal and affectionate gratitude to the vicar, and 
to wish him Godspeed in the important task that 
he had undertaken. ‘The churchwarden presided 
and, after several speeches, read the text of the 
farewell address which had been inscribed in an 
album containing the signatures of the hundreds 
of subscribers. He then asked the bishop to 
accept a handsome mahogany roll-top desk, a 
library table, and a study chair, all of which had 
been made in Bethnal Green by the members of 
the Men’s Service. To Mrs. Watts-Ditchfield 
was presented a silver tea service; and to Miss 
Dorothy Watts-Ditchfield a beautiful inlaid 
cabinet, also of Bethnal Green workmanship. 
It was beyond human power for a man to sit on 
that platform and to look upon that vast audience, 
to hear the tributes of affection and gratitude from 
lay representatives of the organizations which he 
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had founded in the parish, to realize the sacri- 
fice involved for so many in the valuable presen- 
tations made to him and to his loved ones, and 
to remain unmoved. For once, the bishop was 
unequal to the occasion, and made no attempt 
to make a formal speech. Ina few homely words, 
spoken with deep emotion, he thanked them all 
for their love, loyalty, and devotion, and bade 
them give of their best to his successor. 

The vast gathering then rose in a silence that 
was significant of intense feeling which some 
were unable to restrain, whilst the bishop prayed 
and gave them his blessing. 

Any attempt to depict the scenes of Sunday, 
igth April, or to describe the feelings of vicar and 
people on that sacred day, must end in failure. 
Celebrating in the early morning, the bishop 
preached at eleven o’clock on * The Book of 
Remembrance.’ 

Preparatory to the Men’s Service, he headed 
the procession of the band round the streets. 
Realizing that this was the last occasion on which 
he would do this as their vicar, people crowded 
to their doors in friendly greeting. ‘The Men’s 
Service that followed was such as will be remem- 
bered for a very long time by those who took 
part in it. 

The church was so crowded in the evening that 
an overflow service was held in the great hall of 
the buildings. Taking as his text, ‘ Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward,’ the 
bishop bade them face the future with confidence, 
believing that the God who had blessed them 
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hitherto would still be with them to bless and 
prosper all their efforts for the extension of His 
Kingdom. In concluding his sermon the bishop 
said : 

‘When Bishop Creighton sent me here, I wondered 


y|-why ; I wonder no more. I lay my ministry down with 


all its faults and failures, but you and this church will be 


/ fin my thoughts to my dying day. And I tell you, as my 


last word, that Jesus Christ is everything to me, my faith 
in Him is the one thing in all the world that can keep and 
sustain me. I want my Saviour to be yours.’ 


‘So ends the second chapter of my ministerial 
life, St. Peter’s, St. James-the-Less. May God 
forgive the failures! May God be glorified for 
all that He has done ! ’ is the entry in his diary. 

Chelmsford was en féte on St. George’s Day, 
for was not their new bishop to be enthroned in 
his cathedral on that day? Quite early in the 
day clergy and county people began to arrive from 
all parts. ‘The afternoon was regarded as a holi- 
day, and many places of business were temporarily 
closed. The children of the elementary schools 
were given a half-holiday. ‘The flags and bunting 
displayed in the streets, and the joyous pealing 
of the bells in the cathedral tower, bespoke great 
public rejoicing. The Mayor and Corporation 
had done all in their power to emphasize the 
importance of the day, and every provision had 
been made so that the proceedings could be 
carried out with dignity and reverence. Canon 
Lake, the precentor, and the cathedral staff had 
laboured untiringly so that the arrangements of 
the day might accord with its joyful significance. 
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The result of the co-operative efforts of these 
two representative bodies was that the whole 
proceedings were carried to a successful issue 
without one discordant note, and in such an 
orderly manner that an outsider would scarcely 
realize the immensity of the task undertaken. 

Those representing the various county interests, 
together with the churchwardens and lay workers 
from the various parts of the diocese, were in 
their places before the first of the processions, 
‘n which were the mayors and town clerks in 
the county and of Bethnal Green, followed by the 
Corporation and Mayor of Chelmsford, entered 
the cathedral. This was followed by an imposing 
procession of four hundred and fifty robed clergy. 
Punctually at the time appointed, the bishop, 
preceded by the apparitor-general, the registrar, 
and the chancellor of the diocese, his domestic 
chaplain bearing the pastoral staff, and followed 
by his honorary and examining chaplains, sought 
for admission to the cathedral. 

The Archdeacon of Canterbury having placed 
the bishop on his throne, the archdeacons and 
clergy then paid homage to their bishop. Choos- . 
ing as his text, ‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation,’ 
the bishop rapidly sketched the place occupied by 
the Hebrew nation at the time of Solomon. Pro- 
ceeding, the bishop said : 

‘ To-day is in many respects a similar occasion. The 
formation of a new diocese has been for a long time in 
the minds of God’s people. To-day we realize the ful- 
filment of the hopes of many days, and in our rejoicing 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God our thoughts go out 
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to the Bishop of St. Albans, to whose wisdom, faith, and 

unceasing activity we all owe so much. We. welcome 

here the heads of the tribes in the persons of peers and 

members of Parliament: the chief of the fathers in the 

mayors of every borough in the county. The priests 

have gathered from town and country, and are mingled 

with this congregation, So representative of every phase 

of our Christian, political, industrial, and social life. 

Judges, magistrates, justices of the peace, representatives 

; of His Majesty’s naval and military forces, and of the 
cv police, are here to-day. 

Mi “There are great social problems begotten of town 

life, and here the Church must step in and do what the 

mir UL law is powerless to do. She must quicken the moral 

.....,, Pulse of the nation. She must raise the tone of the 

Lonny whole community. She must teach men the true 

' meaning of Brotherhood by the proclamation of the 

Fatherhood of God. She must teach the dignity of 

man and his inestimable value by teaching the reality 

of the Incarnation. She must ever hold up the 

Cross as at once the great revealer of sin and of the 

love of God to man. She must not draw up pro- 

grammes or formulate policies, but she must rebuke 

sin, and proclaim the Gospel as the power of God unto 

salvation ny - 

‘The-tathedral must become the centre of Church 
life in the diocese, which, whether in town or country, 
must know no party politics, Such must never be pro- 
claimed from her pulpit ; but she must use every oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the fact that the Gospel of the 
Christ demands that every part of the nation’s life must 
be founded upon and governed by righteousness. What 
a task lies before the municipal authorities of that great 
London-over-the-Border! Is there to be permitted to 
grow up another slum area like that.known in East and 
South London? The matter largely depends upon the 
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vision, the wisdom, and fidelity of the local authorities 
concerned. | 

‘ Again, the same principle affects our watering-places, 
such as the new county borough of Southend. We thank 
God for the increased facilities by which people in the 
crowded city can reach the sea; but are these health 
resorts to be allowed to become moral cesspools—places 
where God and His day are utterly disregarded? The 
Church must proclaim, in season and out of season, that 
righteousness alone exalteth a nation, and whether in 
greater London, at the seaside, or in country village, the 
authorities will do well to hearken and to act accordingly. 

‘ The greatest incentive to victory is the righteousness 
of the cause... . The country parts of the diocese 
must have their message from this centre of the Church. 
They must learn to pray and to trust God in rain and 
drought. The village parsonage has produced many. a 
man other than Nelson who has taught men the meaning 
of duty and service. In his arduous work for God on 
the country-side, amid the scattered hamlets, the village 
priest may be assured that the diocese as a whole will 
ever give to him and his work her sympathy and her 
prayer. ... - 

“Although we rejoice in the Church’s cleansing at the 
Reformation and her return to primitive faith and practice, 
we realize with thankfulness her unbroken connexion 
with the earliest dawn of Christianity in this land, even 
before the days of Cedd, the saint of our county. We 
are proud of our inheritance, as members of the Church 
of England ; we value her threefold Orders, her Creeds, 
and her Articles ;. we maintain the faith once delivered 
to the Saints which she proclaims therein ; we realize the 
supreme position which the Holy Scriptures hold in her 
teaching ; we recognize the place which the two Sacra- 
ments occupy in the life of her children; we rejoice in 
her history, and we thank God for her share in moulding 
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the character of the laity. We praise God for her Saints 
—for their learning, for their piety, for their lives ; and 
here to-day we rejoice to think that; with all her many 
faults, the Church of England is to-day the greatest force 
making for righteousness in the whole world. 

‘May I be permitted to add one personal note? I 
stand here to-day as your bishop, and as one who needs 
your sympathy and your prayers. The task which lies 
before me is no light one, and I realize my own weakness 
as I never did before ; but I also realize that He who has 
called me will go with me as I go in and out among you. 
I come with a real desire to be a Father in God in this 
diocese. I want to be your servant in Christ Jesus. I 
say quite frankly that I have my strong convictions, but 
I have learned to know that men look at truth from many 
sides, and it will be my constant desire to recognize every 
variation of use and of work, so long as it is loyal to the 
doctrine and to the spirit of the Prayer Book. I want 
this diocese to be won for Christ. 

“I held one curacy, one vicariate, and now I am open- 
ing what I believe to be the last chapter of my life. It 
is a solemn moment to me. In the order of God’s 
Providence, I shall live and die among you. I have, by 
God’s help, to lay the foundation of this diocese. You can 
help or hinder me in that work. I am certain, from the 
kindness I have already received, that you, both clergy 
and laity alike, will rally to my help. You will not expect 
me to be perfect, or to be entirely free from ‘mistakes. 
I have come honestly desiring to do God’s will, and tc 
try to build up and strengthen God’s Church. I appeal 
to you to join me in prayer, in service, and in sacrifice, 
that Essex may be won for her Divine Lord.’ 


The pronouncement of the Blessing by the 
bishop for the first time in his cathedral brought 
an historic service to a close. As the procession 
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of clergy, with their bishop in the rear, followed 
by the civic representatives, wended its way round 
the square outside the Shire Hall, the bishop saw 
the vast concourse of people who had been unable 
to attend the service, and was inspired to perform ~ 
one of those impromptu actions of kindly thought- 
fulness which endeared him to the hearts of his 
people. Mounting the cannon outside the Shire 
Hall, he raised his hand, the procession halted, 
and all eyes were turned upon their bishop, who 
spoke in a firm and clear voice : 


‘{ should just like to express my own personal thanks 
to you all for your kindness to me. This is a very solemn 
day to me personally, and your kindness has helped me 
considerably. I come among you as a stranger, but by 
God’s help I will be a friend to every one in this county, 
and I can assure you, as far as I can, that I shall simply 
live and die for the good of this county of Essex. The 
one aim we must all have before us as we commence our 
work together is “ Essex for Christ.”’ I wanted to say 
just that one word to you, to assure you of my deep 
thankfulness to God for the blessings of this day.’ 


The bishop then said, ‘ Let us pray.’ Every 
hat was removed, and all bowed their heads in an 
impressive silence that will not easily be forgotten, 
whilst the bishop offered this simple, yet earnest, 
extempore prayer : 

“O God, bless this town, every man, every woman, 
every child within it; make us all better, purer, stronger, 
and braver for the right; and make Essex a county 
belonging to God, where the men may lead happy and 
pure lives by His help. Hear us, O Lord, for Christ 
our Saviour’s sake.’ 
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Taking his pastoral staff in his hand, the bishop 
then pronounced the Blessing. ‘The procession 
went on its way, and the people dispersed to their 
homes with the feeling that they, too, had had a 
share in this wonderful day, and grateful to the 
bishop who, by his loving thought, had made this 
possible. 

Robed in his doctor’s gown, the bishop pro- 
ceeded to the Corn Exchange, where a reception 
was held by the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Chelmsford. . 

On the steps of the building the mayor pre- 
sented an address, illuminated on vellum, to the 
bishop, welcoming him and wishing him ‘ every 
blessing in the discharge of the onerous duties to 
which you have been called.’ The bishop then 
thanked the mayor for the kindly welcome and 
good wishes, cheers were given, in response to the 
mayor’s appeal, for the bishop and Mrs. Watts- 
Ditchfield, and for the mayor of the borough and 
the visiting mayors, in response to the bishop’s 
call; and the bishop and the mayor entered the 
Corn Exchange, where refreshments were served. 
Subsequently there were speeches of welcome by 
Lord Rayleigh, O.M., representing the Lord 
Lieutenant, on behalf of the county, and by the 
Mayor of Chelmsford on behalf of the borough. 
The bishop, in replying, thanked those respon- 
sible for the arrangements, which had been so 
excellently planned and carried out, and again 
assured them of his desire to serve the county. 

A service was held in the cathedral in the even- 
ing, at which the bishop preached. A solemn 
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Te Deum of thanksgiving was sung at the close of 
the service. 

His thoughtfulness for others throughout what 
must have been for him a trying day, made its 
appeal to the people. The following telegram 
was sent by the bishop to the Bishop of St. Albans : 


‘ The thoughts of the whole diocese will be centred on 
you to-day. We shall thank God for the noble and last- 
ing work which you have done, and your name will be 
ever held in honour and with sincere affection by all in the 
diocese of Chelmsford, and our prayers will ascend that 
God may richly bless you in heart and life.’ 


At the close of the evening service the bishop 
thanked the choir for their services, and, as he left 
the Shire Hall, he also thanked the police for their 
part in the day’s proceedings. Asa result of these 
human touches, it seemed as if there had already 
begun what the Essex County Chronicle of 25th 
April described as the Second Enthronement. 
The article reads : 


‘ But there is a greater proceeding in connexion with 
the new diocese which, in the view of many, will begin 
at the conclusion of the outward and visible enthrone- 
ment of his Lordship. ‘That is the enthronement of the 
bishop in the hearts of the people. By those best able 
to judge and who know the new bishop best, this second 
enthronement, so to speak, is as assured as that which 
took place yesterday within the walls of the cathedral. 
Perhaps the appointment of no previous bishop to any 
diocese has been accompanied with quite so much en- 
thusiasm, and quite so many hopes for its success, as in 
the present instance.’ 


On the morning of Friday, 24th April, the bishop 
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celebrated in his cathedral, and used, for the first 
time, the golden Communion vessels which had 
been presented to the cathedral. 

In this way, Watts-Ditchfield became the first 
Bishop of Chelmsford. His diary on the Saturday 
evening closes thus : ‘ So ends a week never to be 
forgotten. Farewellto Bethnal Green. Welcome 
to Chelmsford. I held one curacy, one vicariate, 
and I shall probably live and die at Chelmsford. 
Lord, make me faithful.’ 


CHAPTER IX 
EPISCOPAL LIFE 


TuHE bishop was essentially a man of action. He 
set before himself high ideals, and then manfully 
strove to live up to them. He had set before 
himself and his diocese the ideal that he should 
be, in reality, a Father in God to his clergy. To 
achieve this it was necessary that the bishop and 
his clergy should be known to each other.. He 
was convinced that such personal knowledge 
would create mutual trust and confidence. In 
order that this might be accomplished, he embarked 
on the great task of visiting each parish, and thus 
learning the problems that had to be faced there. 
He also wished to visit each of the homes of his 
clergy, so that he might the more effectually pray 
for them in all that concerned their welfare. Few 
men would have dared attempt what many thought 
to be the impossible. 

In the early months of his episcopate, the bishop 
went far to achieve his purpose, and had it not 
been for the intervention of the War his task 
would have been accomplished during that first 
year. What was, in many respects, a serious 
hindrance to the bishop in his work, imposing 
upon him a heavy physical strain, proved of 


assistance in the matter of visitation. ‘Till 
159 
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November 1914 the bishop was homeless. He 
could not enter into residence at Bishopscourt 
owing to the fact that the occupant could not 
vacate the house before the end of October. The 
bishop’s furniture was stored, and Mrs. Watts- 
Ditchfield went to reside at St. Leonards. His 
headquarters were Ridley House, the University 
Settlement in Bethnal Green. It was a sight, at 
once ennobling and pathetic, to see the bishop in 
the small bedroom that he occupied there, or at 
work till the early hours of the morning, with his 
secretary and chaplain, in the tiny sitting-room 
of the latter, on the few occasions when he was at 
home after his long itineraries in the diocese. 
Here his interviews took place, and many remem- 
ber with gladness the small sitting-room in Bethnal 
Green where they first saw their bishop. 

His homeless condition set him free to visit the 
country districts and to accept the hospitality of 
many of his clergy and laity. The visitation 
commenced in the large and important deanery 
of West Ham. One of his clergy volunteered to 
motor him round, and, wherever the bishop went, 
the same generosity was displayed in the matter 
of conveyance. ‘The rural deans were extra- 
ordinarily kind and thoughtful both in drawing 
up the programme for his visit and in arranging 
in every possible way for his comfort and con- 
venience. On 17th May, the first day of the West 
Ham visitation, the bishop set out at nine o’clock, 
and visited nine parishes, the Deaf and Dumb 
Church, the cemetery chaplain, and Canon Bayne, 
the Secretary of the London-over-the-Border 
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Fund. Returning to Ridley House at seven 
o’clock, the bishop set forth almost immediately 
for the Queen’s Hall, where he was to speak at 
the seventieth anniversary of the Y.M.C.A. On 
the Tuesday, the bishop conducted a Quiet Day 
for the clergy of the deanery in West Ham Parish 
Church. Beginning with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 8.30, four addresses were given 
during the course of the day. In the evening a 
meeting of clergy and church workers in North- 
west Ham was held in the Stratford Town Hall. 
At the entrance to the hall the bishop received 
and shook hands with over a thousand church 
workers. ‘The rural dean welcomed the bishop, 
who was received in an enthusiastic manner.. The 
-address was typical of those given at similar 
meetings in the various parts of the diocese, and 
set forth his ideals for church workers. ‘Thanking 
them warmly for the kind welcome accorded him, 
the bishop went on to say, among other things : 


‘I come with the one desire to do the Master’s will 
and to be of service to His Church. I am anxious to see _ 


this diocese really progressing and growing strong |/ 
spiritually, and helpful to the community at large. My |) 


first desire is that the diocese should be a united one. 
When the Church is united, it can achieve anything ; 
when divided, it must fail. But it is well to remember 
that there is a kind of unity which is almost worse than 
disunion. We do not want to be like the Church of which 
it was said: “ They are a very united people ; they are 
frozen together!” We must recognize that, within the 
limits of the Church of England, there is plenty of room 
for variety, whilst being strictly loyal to the teaching 
L 
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of the Book of Common Prayer. I come here with the 
sincere desire in my heart to be the bishop, as far as God 
wills, of the whole diocese. In taking this broad out- 
look, you must see to it that, in the little corner of the 
diocese where your work lies, the Church is united. I 
should much like to persuade every one in the diocese 
to make the resolution that, for a whole year, they would 
not grumble nor criticize anything. If this were possible, 
much could be accomplished. My second desire is to 


_ turn everything in the Church by the handle of prayer. 
"i he 


Prayer increases interest to a wonderful extent. 
whole of the Church machinery must be governed and 
controlled by prayer. A praying diocese will rapidly 
become a working diocese, a fruitful diocese, and a happy 
diocese. But one danger to be avoided is that of becom- 
ing parochial. Each church must become a missionary 
church. . . . If the Church is to be spiritually aggressive, 
then each member must be prepared to give self, time, 
and work to the cause of God. Each must ask, ‘‘ What 
work am I doing for the Church?” My one aim is 
that every church may become wholly spiritualized.’ 


On the Wednesday, eleven parishes were visited, 
which occupied the bishop from nine o’clock in 
the morning till seven o’clock in the evening. At 
eight o’clock a meeting of the church workers 
in South-west Ham was held in the public hall at 
Canning ‘Town, when the bishop again received 
and shook hands with over a thousand people. 
After addressing his enthusiastic audience, the 
bishop returned to Bethnal Green, where his 
correspondence awaited him. The same pro- 
gramme was executed in the more populous rural 
deaneries. 

When visiting his clergy, the bishop invariably 
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offered prayer for them, their loved ones, and the 
parish, and gave to each his blessing. 

In the country parts of the diocese, the pro- 
gramme was more varied. There was always a 
Quiet Day for the clergy of the deanery, and the 
bishop was much cheered by the splendid manner 
in which the clergy attended these. Where it 
was possible, meetings of church workers were 
held in a central hall. Many of the clergy entered 
fully into the bishop’s endeavour, and at an hour 
which must have been inconvenient to the people 
concerned the bishop would find a congregation 
assembled in the church of a remote country 
parish to welcome him, and to receive his message. 
In other parishes a small band of workers greeted 
their bishop, whilst in others the churchwardens 
joined the clergy in extending a welcome. In 
some, where such methods were impossible, or 
where the bishop’s ideal had not been fully grasped, 
the incumbent alone met him. Where the visit 
was made in the afternoon, there would frequently 
be found a happy family gathering on the vicarage 
lawn. 

Wherever possible, the family assembled, and 
the bishop offered prayer, and gave them his 
blessing in the home. Everywhere the bishop 
went, the hospitality given so generously, and the 
welcome extended so open-heartedly, was ample 
proof of the appreciation and gratitude with which 
the clergy viewed the bishop’s endeavour to know 
them, and to become personally associated with 
them and their work. There were touches of 
humour. In one vicarage, where the vicar had 
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recently married a young wife, the bishop was 
impressed by his good humour. After a time, the 
vicar said: ‘I must tell you, my lord, that my 
wife could not understand why you wished to 
visit us. I told her that one of the reasons was to 
examine the wives of the clergy in the Church 
Catechism. My wife has been busily engaged 
ever since in endeavouring to learn it.’ Presently 
the wife came in, obviously nervous. ‘The bishop 
greeted her, and then said, ‘I understand your 
husband has informed you of my desire to cate- 
chize you.’ There was a broad smile on the 
vicar’s face, as he thought the bishop was playing 
his part in the plan of things. ‘ Now, I want you 
to answer me accurately,’ proceeded the bishop. 
‘What time does your husband get up in the 
morning ? What time does he go out visiting ?’ 
The bishop got no further, for the wife burst into 
a merry peal of laughter and the joke was against 
the vicar. 

By means of these visits a feeling of mutual 
understanding and comradeship was created be- 
tween bishop and clergy. ‘This feeling was 
intensified in the homes where the bishop had 
passed the night. The conception of the thought 
of such a visitation was an inspiration of genius. 
The bond of union between bishop and clergy was 
cemented in such a manner as could not have been 
accomplished by any other means. Notes were 
carefully made and preserved of the members of 
the families of the clergy, and these were of in- 
valuable service to the bishop in his personal 
intercessions. 
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The bishop’s love for children brought its own 
reward. Many of the children of his clergy learned 
to love him. Frequently the bishop received 
letters from them, and was punctilious in replying 
to these in his own handwriting. As the children 
grew in years and went to school, the correspond- 
ence continued, and many were the letters written 
by the bishop to these young people and treasured 
by them to-day. 

Meanwhile, the general work of the diocese 
was carried on by the bishop. Being a new 
diocese, it was necessary to draw up the various 
forms of service which were to be used on special 
occasions such as the laying of the foundation 
stone, the consecration and dedication of new 
churches, the dedication of new bells, and the 
consecration of a cemetery, etc. Using these 
forms for the first time, the bishop conducted 
services on many such occasions. ‘There was the 
responsible task of appointing fifteen honorary 
canons for the diocese, followed by the service 
at which the archdeacons and the honorary canons 
were installed in the cathedral. Appointments 
were made to the vacant benefices, followed by 
the solemn duty of instituting them to their new 
livings. The bishop insisted on the service being 
held in the church of the parish to which the 
priest was to be instituted. Assistant curates 
were interviewed in regard to proposed changes 
of sphere, and these were duly licensed in a service 
compiled for the purpose. The bishop desired 
to interview each man when such a change was 
proposed, and to license him at a service in the 
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church in which he was to minister, or at a church 
convenient to those concerned, or later, in his own 
chapel. 

Confirmations were held in various churches ; 
speeches were delivered at college festivals, and 
on the occasion of the Speech Day in many schools. 
The bishop summoned. his examining chaplains 
to an important meeting to draw up the form of 
instructions to be issued to candidates for Holy 
Orders, to enunciate the necessary qualifications 
for the acceptance of such candidates,' and to 
formulate the syllabus which was to be the intel- 
lectual test for candidates in the diocese. A high 
standard was set at this meeting, for it was rightly 
felt that it was better for a diocese to be under- 
staffed than to be badly staffed. Moreover, with 
the varied nature of the service to be rendered in 
the various parishes, and with a high standard to 
govern the choice of candidates, it was felt that 
the diocese would appeal only to the finer type 
of man. 

The same standard was maintained in drawing 
up the regulations that governed the choice of 
men desirous of becoming readers in the diocese. 

The bishop was ever ready to prove the sin- 
cerity of his desire to be a Father in God to his 
flock. As a father he participated in their family 
life, sharing with the various branches of the 
family their joys and their sorrows ; and, when 
there was disruption and strife, endeavouring to 
promote peace and goodwill. 

The Essex Agricultural Show was held at 
Waltham Abbey in June 1914, and the bishop 
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joined in the festivities of the day, and at the 
official luncheon responded to the toast of ‘ The 
Visitors.’ In July 1914, a strike of the farm 
labourers for higher wages in North-west Essex 
threatened disaster to the agricultural life of that 
portion of his diocese. The bishop summoned 
the clergy of the parishes involved, and discussed 
the whole situation with them. As a result, he 
invited the farmers and the men to meet him 
in friendly conference. ‘There were many pre- 
liminary difficulties to be overcome, but the bishop 
proved equal to the occasion, and the conference 
was held in private at Haverhill on 17th July. 
The East Anglian Times of 20th July, in an article 
dealing with the matter, states : 


‘ After the Bishop of Chelmsford had so kindly volun- 
teered to mediate between farmers and men at Haverhill 
to get to some agreement on the wages question, it seems 
a thousand pities that the proposed conference proved 
abortive. . . . For masters to say that a Union is not 
to be recognized is altogether out of date in this year of 
grace. The intervention of the Bishop of Chelmsford 
was welcome because it offered the chance of putting the 
dispute on a higher plane. It also gave a more friendly 
character to what after all is only a business deal between 
farmers and agricultural labourers. . . . A bishop who 
interests himself in this vital social problem affecting his 
flock is doing really good work in trying to promote peace 
and a good understanding all round.’ 


“The visit of the Third Battle Squadron of the 
Royal Navy to Southend-on-Sea was a time of 
great rejoicing in that borough. The bishop, at 
the dinner given by the mayor to the officers of 
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the squadron, was invited to propose the toast of 
‘ The Visitors.’ The bishop was quick to recog- 
nize and appreciate the compliment thus paid to 
him. As bishop of the diocese he was not a 
visitor to the borough, but was looked upon as 
an integral part of their corporate life, for a visitor 
could not propose such a toast. His expression 
of appreciation was greeted with such applause 
that none could doubt the fact that he was a 
member of the family in that corner of the diocese. 

On 7th April 1914, a disastrous fire occurred at 
Great Chesterford, a village in North-west Essex. 
Reading of the event in the daily press on the 
following morning, the bishop telegraphed to the 
vicar, and immediately journeyed to the village. 
With the vicar he visited all those who had been 
rendered homeless, and offered prayer on their 
behalf. ‘The bishop was overjoyed to find that 
the vicar was a father to his people, and had 
already arranged to provide for the sufferers with- 
out outside help. ‘The bishop was quite prepared 
to offer such assistance had it been necessary. 

A railway accident at Ilford on the morning of 
Saturday, 2nd January 1915, resulted in much loss 
of life and physical injury. Important engage- 
ments did not allow the bishop to visit the parishes 
concerned till the late afternoon of Monday the 
4th. In company with the vicar of Seven Kings, 
the homes of the bereaved and suffering were 
visited, and prayer offered on their behalf. Arriv- 
ing at Bishopscourt after midnight, the bishop set 
out on the Tuesday morning, and, accompanied 
by the vicars of the respective parishes, visited 
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the remainder of the sufferers. ‘Thirty homes 
were thus visited. The comment in his diary 
reads : 


‘It was heart-rending, but God used me, and I was able 
to bring some measure of comfort to my sorrowing and 
suffering people.’ 


One of the injured was a former member of the 
Men’s Service at St. Peter’s, Upper Holloway. 
Failing to recognize in the bishop the former 
curate of that parish, he afforded the bishop con- 
siderable amusement by telling him of Mr. Watts- 
Ditchfield and of some of the sermons preached 
by him. This incident was some slight relief from 
the strain of visiting in such sad circumstances. 

Friday, 19th January 1917, will be long remem- 
bered as the date of one of the most alarming 
disasters within the memory of those living in 
London-over-the-Border. A fire occurred in one 
of the great munition factories in Silvertown, 
followed by a terrific explosion which was heard 
at a distance of one hundred miles. This resulted 
in considerable loss of life, much personal injury, 
and the devastation of property in the surrounding 
neighbourhood. The Mission Church of St. 
Barnabas, West Silvertown, was completely de- 
molished. The bishop was soon on the spot, 
assisting by word and deed to relieve the wide- 
spread suffering and to comfort the bereaved. 
It was a tremendous task to care for the sick and 
to provide temporary accommodation for the 
homeless, but the Church, inspired by the example 
of her bishop, manfully played her part in the work 
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of Christian charity. . The bishop conducted the 
funeral service of the two gallant firemen who 
gave their lives in the discharge of duty, and of the 
two children of the firemen; and subsequently 
laid to rest the earthly remains of eleven of those 
who perished. In his anxiety for the physical 
welfare of those committed to his charge, the 
bishop wrote a letter to the press suggesting 
certain precautionary measures by which a like 
tragedy might be avoided in the future. 

The bishop went into residence at Bishops- 
court on 11th November 1914. His homeless 
condition before that date had proved a serious 
handicap in dealing with his correspondence, in 
the keeping of records, and in the filing of papers 
essential to the work of a diocese. It is difficult 
to realize the serious inconvenience caused in this 
way. His first two Ordinations were held at 
Chelmsford and Colchester, and admirable were 
the arrangements made by the rectors of both 
churches. ‘The subsequent Ordination retreats 
were held at Bishopscourt. ‘The bishop felt that 
this was one of the most solemn duties of his 
episcopal life. Great care and attention were 
given to the preparations for the interviewing of 
candidates for Holy Orders. The interview itself 
was looked upon as a time of great responsibility 
and fraught with serious consequences to the life 
of the Church as well as to the life of the individual 
concerned. Everything possible was done to 
make the days immediately preceding the Ordina- 
tion, and the Ordination itself, a time of great 
spiritual blessing to the candidates. The chap- 
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lain met the candidates at Chelmsford railway 
station on the Thursday afternoon, and a motor 
*bus conveyed them to Bishopscourt, where they 
remained till the Monday morning following, 
when a motor ’bus took them back to the station. 
The following description, written by one who 
was ordained in 1915, gives a clear idea of 
the impression created in the minds of those 
ordained : 


‘Soon after the bishop commenced his work in the 
diocese, it was my privilege to obtain an interview as a 
candidate for Holy Orders. The bishop had not then 
taken up residence at Bishopscourt, but was still in 
London. I shall not easily forget my first interview. 
As I was ushered in, the bishop was standing in the 
middle of the room with his coat off, seeking to locate a 
stud which had slipped out of its accustomed place, and 
was somewhere down his back. He instantly greeted 
me and invited me to join in the search. The stud was 
found and returned to its place. The natural simplicity 
of the bishop, as set forth in this incident, and his obvious 
good humour, put me at my ease, and I was able to discuss 
the future in a perfectly free and frank way. The next 
time I met the bishop was during the Ordination retreat, 
a time no man can ever forget. We were privileged in 
the Chelmsford diocese ; for, in addition to the great 
experience in Ordination, there was the wonderful 
influence of that beautiful home life at Bishopscourt. 
The bishop’s personality was the centre of it all; but 
behind this was the love and care of a devoted wife. 

‘Looking back to my two Ordination retreats at 
Bishopscourt, they stand out in my life as clearly as if 
they had been but yesterday. The week before a man’s 
Ordination is always a great week, but much depends on 
the spiritual atmosphere that he breathes during the two 
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days before the Sunday. This was ideal at Bishopscourt. 
It was all so real and natural, nothing forced nor arti- 
ficial. We seemed to enter into something which I can 
only express as the heavenly spirit on earth, and it seemed 
to say to us, ‘‘ Now you must be at your very best.” 
Though the War was raging, the conversation was always 
bright and cheerful. This was due to the bishop’s 
presence and manner. Pessimism was not permitted. 
Hope was the dominant note, for, though no one spoke 
more Clearly on the evils of the day and their consequences, 
the bishop believed firmly in ultimate victory. Another 
thing that impressed me was the way in which the bishop 
controlled the conversation in the drawing-room on the 
Sunday evening of the Ordination. Many a humorous 
story would be told. ‘Then, as the evening advanced, 
you would see the bishop look at his watch, and we found 
ourselves talking of the great things of life. It seemed 
as if Christ had drawn nearer, and soon we were on our 
knees, and the bishop was praying for us all in that simple, 
earnest way of his. No one seemed to be left out, and 
we went to our rooms thinking of “ Him who loved us, 
and gave Himself for us.” 

‘During the retreat we were brought into close per- 
sonal touch with our bishop at the conference, in our 
interview, and during his charge. 

‘The bishop presided at the conference, and we all 
sat round. ‘Those to be ordained priest were encouraged 
to narrate their experiences, and were aided by questions. 
There was an atmosphere of frankness and friendliness 
that enabled the answers to be given in a natural way. 
““ Now, so and so, tell me, which do you prefer to visit, 
the saint or the sinner?” 'The bishop, after receiving 
many replies, would then show how Jesus was the Friend 
of sinners, and that one of the most important parts of 
our work was to win the outsider. We must be parti- 
cularly careful not to give too much time to those whom 
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it is a pleasure to visit, at the expense of those whom we 
find it difficult to visit. Much valuable advice and help 
and many suggestions were given in regard to sermon- 
making, preaching, visiting, the organization and control 
of clubs, ete. The conference was full of life, and one 
could detect the bishop’s anxiety to have the best possible 
for the diocese. 

‘ As soon as I entered the bishop’s study for my inter- 
view, before being ordained as deacon, I knew it was to 
be of a serious and spiritual character. I remember 
how the bishop went straight to my own spiritual life. 
That was the thing that mattered. His words were of a 
beseeching nature. He seemed to say: “I exhort you, 
I entreat you, I beseech you, live your spiritual life at 
your very best. Live so near to Christ that you always 
have the joy of His Presence. I do not ask you to do 
this for your own selfish gain, nor that you may win 
heaven, but that you may win souls for Christ.” ‘This 
thought of winning souls for Christ was a passion with 
him, and I saw it more clearly when he spoke to me alone. 
“The enjoyment of heaven will be yours,” he said, ‘‘ as 
you win others for Him.” ‘“‘ Now,” he went on to say, 

“‘T am your bishop, but I am your friend. Write to me 
at any time for advice, or come straight to me in any 
trouble.” 

‘ At the interview before my ordination as priest, the 
bishop spoke of my yeat’s ministry, encouraging me and 
showing me the way to do better. He bade me take 
nothing lower than perfection as my standard in every- 
thing. He said he had confidence in me, and said he 
would watch over my future with prayerful and fatherly 
interest. 

‘ At the conclusion of each interview came one of his 
simple, beautiful prayers. He seemed to know exactly 
what you needed most at the time. His prayer was full 
of thanksgiving, he coupled himself with me as a fellow- 
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worker and privileged sharer in the greatest work en- 
trusted to man. My loved ones were mentioned by 
name and intercession offered that they might be sharers 
in the grace given. He prayed that no sin nor lack of 
faith in my heart should hinder God from giving His 
full gift, nor should prevent me from the full surrender 
of my life to His service. ‘Then the bishop gave me his 
blessing, laying his hands upon my head. To me that 
moment has meant much. In fact, I can say most sin- 
cerely that every time he gave me his blessing, whether in 
the retreats, or in my home, or when I had occasion to 
see him at Bishopscourt, I always felt the power of God 
in that blessing. As the bishop shook hands with me 
at the close of the interview, he said: ‘‘ God bless 
you. Keep very near to Him. Keep very near to 
Jesus.” 

‘ The bishop’s charge was given to us on the Saturday 
evening at nine o’clock in the beautiful little church at 
Springfield. If ever there was a man who realized his 
responsibility, it was Dr. Watts-Ditchfield as he stood 
facing the eighteen candidates on that evening before our 
Ordination. It was one of the most solemn moments of 
my life. I have written against my few notes these 
words, “ This is a great moment to live in.” Full of 
earnestness and straight speaking was the bishop’s 
charge. He reminded us that, on the morrow, we 
were to stand before God, as men of God. Even the 
world expected a clergyman to be a man of God. But 
we could not expect to be free from temptation. We 
would be faced with the temptation to pride, to slackness, 
and it may be even to the temptations of the flesh. Here 
he gave to us solemn warning by the lives of those who 
had failed. The bishop told us how, walking through 
a London workhouse, the master had bidden him 
notice a certain man but not to speak to him. When 
they had passed out, the master said to him, ‘“ Thirty 
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years ago that man was our vicar, and visited this in- 
stitution as you are now.” ‘The sin that brought about 
his downfall was intemperance. The bishop then went 
on to appeal to us to lead a holy life, a consecrated life, 
to be the holy man of the parish, a conscience to all living 
within its borders. He called us to penitence, to prayer, 
and to the study of God’s Word, and finished his charge 
on the strong, positive note of encouragement. It is 
impossible to express in writing the effect of the bishop’s 
charge. It sent many of us to our knees for God’s mercy 
and grace. Only that word of encouragement that our 
sufficiency is of God, and that, on the morrow, we were 
to receive power from on high, the gift of God the Holy 
Spirit, made it possible for us to go forward in the 
strength of the Lord God. ‘These are the final words 
of the charge: ‘‘ There is nothing, brother, that we 
cannot do in the spiritual world with the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and the abiding Presence of Jesus. We can 
win souls, men can be converted. We can cast out devils, 
and raise the dead. We go to our parishes to make them 
better or worse. May the Loving Father grant us to 
bring souls to Him, so that, at the Last Great Day, we 
shall not be failures.” 

‘So I came away from each Ordination retreat with 
these words ringing in my ears, revolving in my mind : 
“The abiding Presence of Jesus,” and “‘ the power of 
the Holy Spirit,” and that if there was one man among 
us who realized his responsibility, it was our bishop.’ 


In order to make the day as happy as possible, 
the bishop and Mrs. Watts-Ditchfield invited the 
relations and friends of the ordinands to Bishops- 
court on the Sunday afternoon, when the recep- 
tion rooms and beautiful garden were thrown 
open for their use. In this way the bishop was 
able to weld the link that bound his younger 
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clergy to himself more firmly. It was a happy, 
homely gathering, and was in keeping with 
the day. 

The bishop looked upon Confirmation as a 
solemn event in the life of the individual. The 
instructions in regard to Confirmation were 
drawn up only after much consultation, thought, 
and prayer. ‘The service was made as impressive 
as possible, and candidates were led to feel their 
responsibilities as well as their privileges. ‘The 
bishop emphasized the fact that Confirmation was 
not merely a promise renewed, nor yet was it 
simply admission to the Holy Communion. It 
was a service in which God gave to His children, 
in answer to the prayer of faith, and by means of 
the Laying on of Hands, the gift of His Holy 
Spirit. The bishop lent peculiar dignity to the 
question and answer by reminding the candidates 
that the answer was not made to him, as bishop, 
nor yet to the congregation, but to God. ‘Do ye 
here, in the Presence of God,’ and that was the only 
thing that mattered, the Presence of God. The 
candidates were bidden to stand, and then asked 
to bow their heads, whilst they realized the 
Presence of God. ‘Then the question was put. 
In the second address, the candidates were re- 
minded that the gift was to be used. By making 
their Communions regularly, they received the 
strength to go forward. ‘ If we do not use our 
physical powers, they fade and decay. If we do 
not use the gift that God has given, we fail to 
realize that we have it. I have the physical power 
to lift this chair, but it is only as I attempt to do 
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so that I realize the strength within me. God 
has given you the greatest power in the world. 
There is nothing that is impossible to the one who 
is filled with the Holy Spirit of God. There is 
no temptation that can overcome you, there is no 
power on earth that can compel you to do a thing 
against your will. But this power is given you in 
order that you may serve others.’ 

His message was accompanied by simple, but 
singularly apt, illustrations. Then the bishop 
gave the candidates a text which could always be 
associated with their Confirmation, and which 


should prove a help throughout life. A favourite _, 
text of the bishop, for this purpose, was Joshuai.g: «% 


‘Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and 
of a good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed: for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest.’ 

To emphasize the duty of service to others, the 
bishop urged that the collection at a Confirmation 
should be devoted to the missions of the Church 
overseas. By this means the candidates would 
help to give to others the blessings which they so 
richly enjoyed. In the country centres, the bishop 
liked to meet the candidates and their relations 
after the service. By this means he became known 
personally to many of his country folk. 

The same intense desire to found everything 
upon a spiritual basis can be seen in all the bishop’s 
dealings with the various organized bodies in 
connection with the diocese. Moreover, each 
body must be a living force and make its contribu- 
tion of practical service to the corporate life of the 
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Church in Essex, otherwise there was no justifi- 
cation for its continued existence. The meeting 
of rural deans was held each year at Bishopscourt. 
The kindly consideration of the bishop was shown 
in the arrangements made to convey the rural 
deans from and to Chelmsford railway station. A 
short service of a devotional nature was held in 
the chapel, at which the bishop gave an address, 
and the meeting was held in the hall adjoining the 
chapel. Here the arrangements for the Confirma- 
tions to be held during the following year were 
fully considered, and then matters of vital import- 
ance to the life of the Church as a whole, and to. 
the diocese in particular, were frankly and freely 
discussed. Lunch and tea were happy family 
gatherings, and the general effect of the day was 
to create a feeling of co-operation and comrade- 
ship between the bishop and his rural deans. 
The bishop magnified this office by giving to the 
rural deans greater responsibility; and they, on 
their part, were able to render more effective 
service to the Church and to the bishop. . 
The same principle dominated the life and 
meetings of the cathedral Chapter. Although the 
position and standing of the Chapter in the new 
diocese was difficult to define, the dignity and 
prestige of this body were upheld by the wisdom 
shown in framing the agenda for the Chapter meet- 
ings, and by the reliance which the bishop placed 
upon the judgment of the honorary canons in 
matters intimately connected with diocesan life. 
In August 1914 the bishop’s difficulties in found- 
ing and establishing a new diocese were increased 
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very considerably by the outbreak of war. ‘That 
which proved a disturbing factor in the case of 
well-established communities, was a more serious 
hindrance to the work of the new diocese. ‘The 
bishop accepted the responsibility, and used the 
opportunity for service thus afforded the Church. 
The troops temporarily billeted in the various 
parts of the diocese were a first claim upon the 
ministry of the Church. The bishop encouraged 
the clergy to set aside the customary parochial 
machinery in order that the needs, both spiritual 
and temporal, of our men should be supplied. 
Halls and schools were given over to the troops 
for social and recreative purposes. In one in- 
stance the bishop went so far as to allow the 
Church day school to be held in the nave of the 
church, as the school was the only building 
available for the use of the troops. In October 
1914, many of the chaplains working with the 
troops in the diocese were invited to a conference 
at which the bishop discussed with them the best 
means of meeting the spiritual and temporal needs 
of the men. One result of this conference was 
the gift of 50,000 copies of the Soldiers’ Prayer 
Book for the use of the various troops in Essex, 
and this number was augmented as the War 
continued. 

Ever ready and ever anxious to address the 
church parades, the bishop was constantly engaged 
in this work. ‘The various military hospitals in 
the diocese were visited by the bishop, and the 
wounded in the vicinity of Chelmsford were fre- 
quently the guests of the bishop and Mrs. Watts- 
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Ditchfield at Bishopscourt. The work of the 
Church Army and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in providing huts for the use of the 
men was stimulated and encouraged by the 
personal interest of the bishop. The bishop was 
present at the opening of almost every hut in the 
diocese, thus demonstrating his practical interest 
and his sympathy with the men. 

His journeys throughout the diocese were fraught 
with incident. During the winter months, the 
regulations controlling the use of lights in Essex, 
a county particularly vulnerable to the enemy’s 
attacks by sea and air, combined with the preval- 
ence of fog peculiar to this county, rendered travel- 
ling by night difficult and dangerous. One 
Sunday evening during the depth of winter, the 
bishop’s car groped its way through the fog 
towards its destination. Owing to the heavy 
rains many of the streams were in flood, and before 
either the bishop or his chauffeur realized it, the 
small car was in deep water at one of the open 
waterways through which the road passed. ‘The 
water rushing through the car stopped the engine, 
and the bishop and his chauffeur stood on the 
seats and wondered what would happen next. 
Eventually a milk-cart appeared in response to 
their shouts, and conveyed the bishop to his 
destination, whilst the chauffeur made arrange- 
ments for the car to be towed out of the stream. 
The bishop treated the whole matter as a joke, 
and frequently described the incident in a humor- 
ous manner to the amusement of his hearers. The 
bishop’s itineraries were frequently interrupted by 
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the air attacks of the enemy. In fact, his experi- 
ence as a bishop in this matter seems to be unique 
in the recent history of England, for the episcopal 
residence at Chelmsford was damaged by direct | 
attack from the enemy. In the days of the Zeppe- 
lin raids Chelmsford received much attention from 
these aircraft. About nine o’clock one evening a 
Zeppelin passed over Chelmsford on its way to 
London. When it was thought that all was clear 
and the residents had retired to rest, another 
Zeppelin appeared unexpectedly at 1 A.M. and 
dropped a bomb in close proximity to Bishops- 
court, shattering the glass in the windows and 
doors. A large piece of shell which had damaged 
the door was a relic of the enemy’s attack on that 
evening. 

The man in khaki was sure to find a friend in 
the bishop at all times. This gave rise to several 
amusing incidents of which the following is typical. 
In the early evening of one Saturday, the bishop 
was returning in his car from the outskirts of 
London. About fifteen miles from Chelmsford 
two soldiers on a motor cycle hailed the bishop, 
who ordered the car to be stopped immediately. 
The position was then explained by one of the 
men. ‘ We came out for a run on this cycle, but 
something has gone wrong. I can ride the bike 
if you will be good enough to take my friend in 
the car, but we cannot get back in time if we both 
ride the bike.’ The bishop readily agreed, and 
the soldier took his place alongside the chauffeur, 
who was instructed not to disclose the identity 
of the bishop nor to desert the rider of the crippled 
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- motor cycle. The cycle proved more refractory 
than was anticipated, and it was long after the hour 
at which the men should have reported when car 
and cycle arrived at the camp some miles on the 
other side of Chelmsford. A word from the 
bishop, and to the amazement of the two soldiers 
the car and cycle proceeded past the sentry to the 
headquarters of the regiment. Here the bishop 
explained that he was afraid that he had detained 
his two young friends beyond the hour at which 
they should have reported, and hoped that they 
would not suffer in consequence of his thought- 
lessness. ‘The assurance that they would not do 
so was cheerfully given by the smiling adjutant, 
the bishop shook hands with his impromptu 
guests, and entered the car. ‘ Great Scott! who 
is he ?’ was the question hurriedly asked of the 
chauffeur, and, when informed, both exclaimed, 
“We would never have dreamt of stopping 
the car if we had known; but—he’s some 
bishop ! ’ 

The bishop was equally anxious for the well- 
being of the officers, and in February 1916 invited 
the officers of the division stationed in and around 
Chelmsford to a conference at Bishopscourt. The 
bishop presided over the conference, at which 
practically every officer in the division was present. 
The Rev. E. A. Burroughs gave an address, 
which was followed by a discussion in» which 
many of the officers took an active part. The 
result of the conference was beneficial alike to the 
bishop in his outlook on the spiritual life of the 
Army, and to the officers in their individual and 
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corporate spiritual life. His interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the troops within his diocese 
was not confined to the members of the Church 
of England, as the following extract from an 
article signed A. A. Green, in the Fewish Guardian 
of 20th July 1923, shows : 


‘On one occasion, during the War, when I used to act 
as officiating clergyman in the Eastern Command, I had 
been to Chelmsford on duty, and was on the railway 
platform waiting for my return train. The train was 
late, and I was walking up and down, and I passed and 
re-passed another waiting passenger. who was in the garb 
of a high dignitary of the Church. After passing him 
once or twice, he gave me a cheery salutation, and I 
raised my hat in response. Shortly afterwards he 
stopped me. “Ought I to know you?” he said. © I 
am the Bishop of Chelmsford, and I think I ought to 
shake hands with any one who has been doing duty here 
to-day.” I told him who I was and what had been my 
errand. If he was courteous before, he now became most 
cordial. He asked me about Jews in the Army and what 
was being done for them, and expressed the liveliest 
interest in all I had to tell him. As an old East End 
clergyman, he was also interested in all I could tell him 
about our social work in his old district. We travelled 
up to London together. He was so cordial that he even 
asked me where I had tea, and when I told him I had 
gone to an hotel he said, ‘‘ Another time come to me, and 
if I am not at home I will arrange for your comfort at 
the hands of my people.” A few days afterwards he 
sent me his likeness marked ‘“‘ In memory of a pleasant 
meeting.’ Upon that I sent him our Authorized 
Prayer Book, and he wrote me his appreciation of the 
prayers it contained, and especially expressed his praise 
of the beautiful English rendering of Mr. Singer.’ 
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It was not without most deliberate considera- 
tion and earnest prayer that the bishops of 
England and Wales decided that, in the October 
and November of 1916, a National Mission of 
Repentance and Hope should be held. The 
bishop threw himself whole-heartedly into this 
effort. On 3rd February 1916, a number of 
clergy and laity representing the various centres 
and interests of the diocese met at Bishopscourt, 
in response to the invitation of the bishop. The 
morning was spent in Springfield Church, where 
two addresses were given by the Rev. E. A. 
Burroughs. In the afternoon a conference was 
held, at which the best means of carrying out the 
National Mission in the diocese were discussed. 
The bishop was convinced that the first step was 
to deepen the spiritual lives of the clergy and to 
stimulate their enthusiasm. With this object in 
view he put before himself the ideal of giving 
every clergyman in the diocese the opportunity 
of going into retreat. It was a tremendous under- 
taking, but, although it was undoubtedly the ideal 
method, it appeared to be impracticable. Un- 
daunted by the apparent difficulties, the bishop 
set out to achieve his purpose. By the kindness 
and generosity of Sir Victor Buxton, ‘ Warlies,’ 
the residence of the late Sir Fowell Buxton, situ- 
ated about two miles from Waltham Abbey, was 
placed at the bishop’s disposal. ‘The house and 
grounds were ideal for their purpose. ‘The com- 
fort and ample accommodation of the house, the . 
pleasant amenities of its environment, the climb 
up to the little church set on the hill, and the view 
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from the crest of the typically English country, 
formed the best of surroundings for the days of 
guidance and meditation. 

Before the house could be used, much had to 
be done. The larger bedrooms were subdivided 
into cubicles, each of which was furnished as a 
single bedroom, and thus accommodation was 
provided for thirty-seven clergy. The library 
was converted into an oratory, so that within the 
house itself there was opportunity for meditation 
and prayer. The provision of the staff of ser- 
vants, and the necessary supply of linen, cutlery, 
crockery, etc., for such a large household received 
the necessary attention and all was in readiness for 
the retreats to commence in the middle of May. 
By the courtesy of the vicar of Waltham Abbey, 
the little church of Upshire was used as the chapel 
for the retreats. ‘Two retreats were held each 
week, the one commencing on Monday afternoon, 
the second opening on the Thursday and closing 
on the Saturday. The clergy were invited to the 
retreats in accordance with the year of their 
Ordination. By this means some six hundred 
clergy of the diocese were in retreat during the 
months of May, June, and July. The laity 
were not forgotten, and two retreats for those 
holding responsible positions in the diocese were 
held. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of these 
retreats and their permanent influence upon the 
spiritual life of the diocese. The financial obli- 
gation was great, but a generous response was 
made to the bishop’s appeal. No charge what- 
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ever was made, but a box was placed in the hall, 
to which those participating in the retreat could 
contribute. In order to make it possible for all 
to attend, the bishop undertook to pay the expenses 
of any to whom such would be a prohibitive 
barrier. 

The bishop was happy in his choice of those 
conducting the retreats. ‘This was a most im- 
portant factor in the success of the retreats, and 
it was no light task that devolved on the bishop 
in the selection and in the securing of men 
so admirably fitted for the work. ‘The bishop 
thoroughly deserved the universal commenda- 
tion of the organization and of the conduct of 
the retreats. 

Meanwhile, the diocese must be prepared for the 
Mission. ‘The bishop arranged for central meet- 
ings in each part of the diocese, and there he 
explained to clergy and laity the objects of the 
National Mission. Clergy were appointed as 
bishop’s visitors, and these visited the individual 
parishes during the summer months, held services, 
and conducted meetings in preparation for the 
Mission. On 30th July a Pastoral Letter from 
the bishop was read in all the churches of the 
diocese. ‘The following extracts show clearly the 
mind of the bishop on this matter : 


‘ The National Mission of Repentance and Hope must 
mean much both to the Nation and to the Church. 
Neither can be left untouched by it. Both must be 
either the stronger because of its success, or weaker 
because of its failure. This, therefore, involves a great 
responsibility upon the Church collectively, and upon its 
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members individually, and I am therefore writing to you, 
as your Father in God, to urge you to recognize more 
than ever the need for this effort, and your own obli- 
gation in regard to it. 

‘ First : The Need of the Movement. There is no 
necessity to enlarge upon this. The terrible world-wide 
War in which we are engaged reveals only too clearly 
how little hold the Church of God has upon the govern- 
ment of the world. ‘The small hold which she has, even 
upon the life of England, is shown by the non-observance 
of Sunday, the decay of the old habit of Family Prayer, 
the neglect of Public Prayer and Worship, and by a 
general indifference to the ministry of the Word and of 
the Sacraments, which carries with it an indifference to 
the extension of the Kingdom of God, whether at home 
or abroad. These are signs that show the weakness of 
the Church and her inability to fulfil the task which her 
Lord has placed in her hands. 

‘ Secondly : The Purpose of the Movement. This is 
not to be regarded as that of holding a series of parochial 
missions, nor as an effort culminating in the three or 
more days during which a messenger from the bishop 
will visit a parish, but rather as a corporate effort of the 
whole Church to lead the whole nation nearer to God, 
and to mould and fashion its national life on the teaching 
of our Lord. If this is to be effected the Church herself 
must be right with God, and strong in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, for it must be remembered that the result 
of this effort is not to be brought about by a triumph of 
organization or the creation of diocesan and other kinds 
of machinery. ‘This is essentially a Mission of the 
Holy Spirit. The Church must prepare herself, as a 
whole. 

‘ Thirdly: The Obligations resting upon each Indi- 
vidual Member with regard to the Mission. We are 
called upon to enter into Christ’s sufferings, His life, 
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His work. He has left us an example. His mind of love, 
of unselfishness, of self-denial, and of service must be 
in us. We must live, not as the world lives, but as He 
lived. Our lives must be exalted by His Grace. Em- 
ployers and employees who are His disciples are brethren. 
They must therefore not strive for mastery, but in honour 
prefer one another. In Him unity must be found. The 
Christian, whether man or woman, whether capitalist or 
workman, must be governed by His teaching in every 
relationship of life. He must set the example of righteous 
dealing at all cost, even the cost of life. ‘The whole tone 
of the average Christian life must be raised so that the 
whole life of the Church may make itself felt in the world. 
It must mean much to the world that a man or woman 
is a Christian. ‘The life lived must be real. It must be 
the daily and visible consecration to an ideal, an example 
and an inspiration to all around. ‘Thus, as in the early 
days of the Church, the life of the Christian will once 
again become the most potent force in the evangelization 
of the world. The member of the congregation of 
Christ’s flock, signed with the sign of the Cross, will not 
be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and 
in this way, in the homes and in the workshops of Eng- 
land, witness will be quietly, courteously, and effectively 
borne for Christ and His Church. 

‘This is a great spiritual war, which will have deep 
and wide effects. I can see many signs of the dawning 
of a better day. I fancy I can detect the steady onflow 
of a great tide of enthusiasm. I am certain there is a 
stronger sense of brotherhood, a greater readiness for 
sacrifice, and a longing for power in prayer—in short, 
a real desire to serve God with all our hearts. If 
this spirit becomes more intense, until the fervent 
heat consumes the dross of sloth and _ selfishness, 
there can be but one result; the Kingdom of God 
will come,’ 
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In September the archbishop’s messengers 
preached in the central churches and visited each 
rural deanery in the diocese. On the 13th and 
14th September, the bishop’s messengers from the 
country parts of the diocese met at Chelmsford, 
and on the 14th and 15th September, those from 
London-over-the-Border met at West Ham for 
devotion, meditation, and conference. In Sep- 
tember also there was sent forth to the rural dis- 
tricts the Pilgrimage of Prayer. ‘The Pilgrimage 
consisted of groups of three women bearing the 
thought of God to the people in the little villages. 
They visited five villages in some deaneries, in 
others four, spending about ten days and walking 
from village to village. In each place they were 
the guests of the villagers, staying, where possible, 
with the cottagers themselves. Far back in the 
summer the Pilgrims were chosen by the bishop, 
and they began to pray and study and think, so 
that each might give the message as best she could. 
A retreat was arranged for the Pilgrims on the 
15th and 16th September. On 18th September 
twenty-eight of them went to Bishopscourt, some 
staying at the bishop’s residence, and the rest 
being received by kind hostesses at the request of 
the bishop. Here the itineraries were arranged. 
Evensong was held in the chapel, at which the 
bishop gave them a farewell address. ‘The rest of 
the story is best told in the words of the Diocesan 
Chronicle for October 1916: 

‘The bishop told them to love people so much that 
they put themselves in other people’s shoes, to remember 
with extreme sympathy that the poor people they were 
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to speak to had often a limited horizon, and a limited 
power of expressing themselves, but that their need was the 
great overwhelming need of us all—Christ. And the 
Pilgrims felt as they heard his words that the work given 
them to do, and for which they felt so inadequate, was 
possible after all, that fear and shyness need not be 
reckoned with, because walking along the roads with 
them would be the Lord who walked in Galilee. 

‘ The next morning we all met at the cathedral for the 
Holy Communion. The Pilgrims in their blue veils, 
their wooden crosses propped at the end of the pews, 
knelt in the middle aisle. And afterwards they went up, 
three by three, carrying their crosses, and knelt at the 
altar rails, and the bishop laid his hands on their heads, 
saying, “‘ We send you forth in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” After break- 
fast at Bishopscourt they went their ways, with many 
good-byes, “‘ God bless you,” “Well be thinking of 
you.” And as I write there they are, walking in the 
little villages, praying, and loving, and making friends, 
and glorious untold things are happening that we may 
never know on this earth and of which one cannot 
write.’ 


The bishop prepared the way himself for the 
visit of his messengers to the parishes of the 
diocese by holding opening services in six centres 
during the first fortnight in October. During 
the two months that followed, one of the bishop’s 
messengers visited each parish in the diocese for 
four days round the Sunday. ‘This meant the 
releasing of clergy from their parishes to go forth 
as messengers and filling their places during their 
absence. All worked harmoniously, and the plan 
as outlined by the bishop was completed in every 
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the messenger, a letter from the bishop was left 
at every house in the parish. 

The bishop was the heart and soul of the Mission 
in his own diocese, and by his tireless energy and 
whole-hearted devotion enthused the critical and 
lukewarm to an outpouring of self in the desire to 
serve. The bishop realized the Church’s oppor- 
tunity, and strove by every means in his power to 
use it for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth. His clear knowledge of the opportunity 
and his wise foresight as to the possibilities 
of the Mission are demonstrated in his own 
words : 


“Let the Church succeed in this great national effort, 
and she will have established herself as the controlling 
factor in the political and social life of the day. Let the 
message of the Cross sink into the hearts of the people of 
England, and England will be a new land, and a regener- 
ated England will mean a converted world.’ 


When the bishop’s messengers had completed 
their work, the bishop called the clergy together 
in conference at various centres to discuss. the 
best means of following up the work of the Mission. 
These plans were interrupted by the determina- 
tion of the Government to use all the available 
“man-power’ of the nation for the successful 
prosecution of the War. ‘The bishop, writing on 
this matter in the Diocesan Chronicle of February 
and March 1917, says: 


‘The scheme for National Service includes, and 
rightly so, the clergy. But it is well to remember that, 
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according to the present and the late Prime Minister, the 
clergy have been and are rendering to the nation the 
greatest of all services by helping to build up its moral 
and spiritual strength. ... It must be remembered 
that the clergy are already rendering national service of 
the greatest importance, not only by building up the 
spiritual and moral munitions, by which alone the nation 
can achieve true greatness, but also comforting the ever- 
increasing number of the bereaved, welcoming the men 
already returning to their homes incapacitated, and steady- 
ing the minds and hearts of people generally.’ 


Forms were obtained from the Director of 
National Service, and each clergyman in the 
diocese was called upon to fill up one of these and 
to return it to the bishop. In this way many 
clergy were released from parochial work to act 
as temporary chaplains to the Forces at home and 
abroad, many undertook work in the munition 
factories, on the land, and in other ways suggested 
by the Director of National Service. 

The organization of such a scheme and the 
successful execution thereof involved much time, 
thought, and effort. But the bishop believed in 
the righteousness of our cause, and was ever ready 
to exercise his influence in contributing to the 
national strength. Speaking at Colchester in 
July 1915, the bishop said : 


‘I am thankful for the part that England is playing in 
the War. The British Empire is the greatest asset to 
humanity in the world to-day. It symbolizes the high 
ideals of freedom, mercy, justice, and righteousness. If 
anything were to-come to lower the prestige of England 
to-day, it would be the worst thing that could happen 
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to the world at large. Yet this great empire is Gow in 
the midst of a terrible struggle. I believe most firmly 
that by the blessing of God we shall come out right. . . . 


_ The empire has risen to the occasion. . . . I am glad 


to see so many present in khaki. I wonder whether there 
is any young man present who hesitates to do his duty ? 
I believe it is the duty of every young man at this time to 
stand forth and say boldly, ‘I am here. Whatever my 
country wants me to do, that I am willing to do.” This 
is not a war of aggression, of the grasping of territory, 
of greed. If it were, I would not stand here and ask 
every man to take his place. It is in the cause of free- 
dom, justice, and righteousness that I ask men to step 
forward and take their place.’ 


Speaking again at Colchester at the beginning 
of January 1916, the bishop said : | 


‘England and the Allies are up against a big thing. 
Those who take a stand for a righteous cause are always 
up against a big thing. I believe we are fighting, not for 
aggrandisement—God forbid !—not for commerce— 
God forbid !—but for those great principles of righteous- 
ness, freedom, and liberty without which the world 
would not be worth living in. We are on the right side. 
Is there a man here who doubts it? . . . I am one of 
those old-fashioned people who believe in the power of 
prayers... What did Cromwell say? “If you forget 
God, the water round your coast will not save you.” I 
hope that during the year men will pray more than they 
have done in the past. I cannot understand men send- 
ing their lads to the Front to fight without praying for 
them. It is a mystery to me. I want this nation to be 
worth fighting for. Are we unselfish in the midst of 
war? Surely we ought to be a nation at our very best 
to-day. Are we? We must work hard and pray so that 
the nation may be worth the blood that is being shed on 
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our behalf. Every man to-day is being called to a higher, 
grander, and nobler life, no small life, no mean life, a big 
life, a strong life, a clean life. I ask you at the beginning 
of a new year to nerve yourselves as you have never done 
before, and say, ‘‘ God helping me, I will play my part 
in this great day of opportunity.” ’ 


During Holy Week of 1916, the bishop called 
forth much adverse and hostile comment in the 
daily press by the fearlessness of his utterances 
at the mid-day services in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In the course of his first sermon on Monday, 
17th April, the bishop said that we were bound to 
win the War because we were on the side of 
righteousness, justice, and freedom. But if we 
wanted to win the War quickly we must make the 
instrument fit for the work. When an instru- 
ment was blunted it took longer to accomplish its 
work. All nations had in one way or another 
forgotten God. The moral sense of nations had 
been blunted by their actions. ‘Had not the 
Allies much to answer for in the past—Russia for 
her treatment of the Jews, Belgium for the Congo 
atrocities, France for her overthrow of God and 
religion? Without, however, dwelling on our 
neighbour’s faults, and whilst recognizing their 
heroic conduct at the present time, we should 
look on our own sins—the opium traffic forced cn 
China, our refusal to interfere when Armenians 
were massacred, the neglect of Sunday, the preval- 
ence of intemperance and impurity, the hastening 
to be rich, the division among the classes and the 
masses, the unhealthy public spirit as shown in 
the press, the neglect of the housing question, 
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_ the begrudging of money for old-age pensions, 


_ and the removal of the slums. The Church has 


lost her proper hold on the nation. After sixteen 
centuries of possession she has only five per cent. 
of her men communicants.’ The bishop went 
on to advocate the opening of churches all day 
for intercession, Holy Communion on all Sundays 
and Holy Days, and a greater spirit of co-operation 
among Church people. ‘Too much time is 
wasted over non-essentials, such as the advis- 
ability of the use of vestments or otherwise. In 
the craze for ease, people are demanding short 
sermons, short services, etc., but what we need is 
not short sermons nor short services, but the 
religion of the Cross and a life of self-denial.’ 
The bishop proceeded to pay tribute to the many 
good qualities that the War had brought out in 
the self-sacrifice of our soldiers at the Front, and 
of our women at home, and then went on to urge 
that all should turn to the Lord this Holy Week 
and strive to hear God’s voice. A striking extract 
from the bishop’s sermon on the following day is : 
“England will never be saved by conscription, by 
munitions, by wealth. These things may help, 
if used by a nation full of soul ; but England will 
only be saved by her soul-power. It is soul- 
_ power that dominates the world.’ 

The great majority of Englishmen saw behind . 
the bishop’s indictment his fiery enthusiasm and 
his earnest endeavour to create and promote con- 
ditions that would lead to the decisive victory of 
the Allied cause. Innumerable letters of gratitude 
and appreciation were received by the bishop 
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from men and women throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, and some from members of 
the Allied nations. The opinion of right-thinking 
people was reflected in the following article pub- 
lished in the Church Times of 20th April 1916: 


‘“*A flood of nonsense from a Bishop” was an evening 
contemporary’s description of the Bishop of Chelmsford’s 
sermon on sins of the nations, preached in St. Paul’s on 
Monday. In an age which, to a large extent, has lost all 
sense of sinfulness, it is not surprising to find the same 
insensibility reflected in the press. But was it nonsense 
to say that each of the Allied nations had, in its own way, 
incurred the Divine displeasure—one for its treatment 
of the Jews, another for the Congo atrocities, another 
for its attempt to “‘ put out the lights of heaven” ? And, 
for ourselves, there must be confessed the neglect of 
public worship, the prevalence of intemperance and im- 
purity, the hastening to be rich by whatever means, the 
division of the classes, the refusal to right the wrongs of 
the poor. The bishop, if he condemned the nation, did 
not, however, spare the Church, which, he said, had lost 
its proper hold on the people. After sixteen centuries 
of possession, only five per cent. of its members are 
communicants. A comment on part of his lordship’s 
indictment of our own country is furnished by the 
Registrar-General’s report on births, deaths, and mar- 
riages for 1914, which reveal a lower birth-rate and a 
higher death-rate than in the preceding years, a state of 
things which amounts to race-suicide, and would be im- 
possible where moral obligations were properly recog- 
nized. ‘The bishop might have included in his enuncia- 
tion of offences the baleful rise in the number of divorces, 
of which there were 1154 in 1913, but 1712 in 1914, a 
figure much in excess of the average for the preceding 
five years.’ 
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The bishop, with his accustomed foresight, was 
not looking merely to the end of the War, but was 
striving also to create and promote the conditions 
which would enable the nation to reap the fruits 
of victory, and to settle down satisfactorily to the 
new life which would be the inevitable sequel to 
the War. His mind on this matter is reflected in 
a sermon preached at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
on Sunday morning, 5th December 1915, of which 
the following summary is taken from the Diocesan 
Chronicle for January 1916: 


* Although it was not in his nature to be a pessimist, 
yet looking out upon England with the eyes of one who 
had been associated for years with the work of the country, 
he recognized that the Church must be prepared for a 
great task. We were passing through a great crisis, but 
the real trial and test would come on the day peace was 
signed. England would then enter upon a danger zone 
far greater than that through which she was now passing. 
When peace was signed all the present fictitious prosperity 
would cease ; the great munition factories would all 
close, as well as the factories turning out the millions of 
pairs of boots and shoes for the troops, and the factories 
turning out garments in like quantities. Men would 
return from the Front different from what they were when 
they went out. ‘The man from the village where he had 
spent the whole of his life, never earning more than four- 
teen shillings a week, and probably never having seen 
more than fifty people together in his life, would have 
seen things and scenes he had never dreamt of. He 
would come back with a wider horizon, and did they 
think that he would go back to his village of two hundred 
inhabitants and his weekly wage of fourteen shillings ? 
That was only one problem, however, and thousands of 
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other problems would spring up. Employers who had 
promised to keep places open for employees who had 
enlisted, would find that their trade had disappeared, and 
themselves unable to redeem their promise, and, in | 
consequence, the voice of the agitator would be once 
more heard in the land. Unless there was a strong, 
vigorous Church to make its voice heard and its power 
felt, he doubted whether England which had been fought 
for, and for which so much blood had been shed, would 
be worth the price that had been demanded and paid.’ 


CHAPTER X 
EPISCOPAL ACTIVITIES | 


Tue usual difficulties that confront a bishop in 
the matter of Church finance were accentuated in 
the case of the Bishop of Chelmsford by many 
abnormal conditions. Chelmsford was a new 
diocese in which the corporate spirit had to be 
awakened and developed. The county of Essex, 
which comprised the greater portion of the diocese, 
was not wealthy. Moreover, the extraordinary 
increase in the population of that portion of East 
London which was within the county of Essex 
had taxed the resources of the old diocese of St. 
Albans in striving to provide the necessary 
church accommodation, and now the responsi- 
bility for this task was to be borne by the new 
diocese of Chelmsford. And then, within six 
months of the Consecration of the bishop, England 
was plunged into the greatest war of history, 
which sapped the resources of the country to an 
alarming degree, and which rendered the raising 
of additional sums of money for such a purpose 
as church extension wellnigh impossible. 

In spite of these overwhelming difficulties the 
bishop courageously faced the problem, and suc- 


ceeded in a manner that is almost incredible. The 
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creation of a Diocesan Board of Finance was the 
first step in establishing the financial position 
upon a sound basis. This was practically a new 
venture in Church finance, for it was only as 
recently as November 1912 that a Board of Finance 
had been elected for the diocese of St. Albans, as 
then constituted. This body continued to act 
as a joint board for the dioceses of St. Albans and 
Chelmsford until 31st December 1914, when it 
ceased to exist. 

The Incorporation of the Chelmsford Diocesan 
Board of Finance was duly registered under the 
licence of the Board of Trade on 16th July 1914, 
the first members being the Essex members of 
the joint St. Albans Diocesan Board of Finance. 
The newly incorporated Board drew up a suggested 
constitution, an estimate of the amount needed 
for the year 1915, an apportionment of such 
amount between the rural deaneries, a suggested 
constitution of the diocesan committees, and 
directions regulating the procedure of the Board. 
These matters were brought before the first 
meeting of the Chelmsford Diocesan Conference 
on 27th October 1914, and after amendment 
were passed by that body. The new Board 
was duly elected at an adjourned meeting 
of the Diocesan Conference on 3rd December 
IQI4. 

The success attending the efforts of the Board 
is best demonstrated by the annual balance-sheet. 
In 1915 the estimated budget required from the 
parishes of the diocese was £8200, and in response 
to this the parishes contributed £5577. In 1923 
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the estimated budget was £10,455, and the parishes 
raised £8410, an amount that exceeded the original 
budget. In addition to this sum, an amount 
approximating to £3000 was raised for the Central 
Church Fund. The balance-sheet of the Board 
of Finance in 1915 showed a gross total of 
£10,050, 8s. 6d., whilst in 1923 this total amounted 
~ to £47,749, 13s. 6d. The manner in which the 
diocese was educated to a sense of its corporate 
responsibility is shown by the fact that in 1917 
there were sixty-seven parishes which made no 
contribution to the Board, which number was 
reduced to twenty-nine in 1923. 

The greatest financial problem of the Bishop of 
St. Albans was that concerned with the popula- 
tion which had rapidly spread over the border of 
London into Essex. In 1878 Bishop Claughton 
founded the Bishop of St. Albans’ Fund in order 
to meet the needs of this new population. The 
immensity of the task as it presented itself to the 
first Bishop of Chelmsford is shown by the 
following statistics: In 1878 there were 170,000 
people resident in this area, which was divided 
into 28 parishes with 37 places of worship. In 
1914 the numbers had increased to 905,000 
residents, with 68 parishes and 134 places of 
worship. Thus in 1914 the average population 
of each parish was no less than 13,500, whilst the 
parish of East Ham contained 50,000 souls, Ilford 
40,000, and Barking over 30,000. No other 
district of this size and population in the kingdom 
had so few clergy working in its borders. For 
more than half a century the metropolitan corner 
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of Essex had been known as ‘ London-over-the- 
Border,’ so that on the creation of the new diocese 
this title was adopted by the bishop for the fund 
that was to supply the financial means to carry on 
the spiritual work amid this vast population. 
London-over-the-Border is the gateway, the store- 
house, and the dormitory of London itself. 
Vessels from every part of the world find their 
way to London through Tilbury, the Victoria, 
the Royal Albert, and King George v. Docks, 
all of which are in the diocese of Chelmsford. 
Unloaded at the docks, the merchandise of London 
is stored in close proximity to the docks till it is 
required in the city itself. ‘Thousands of men 
and women live and sleep in London-over-the- 
Border, streaming up to London each day to 
assist in carrying on the work of the great metro- 
polis. To meet the spiritual needs of this dis- 
trict which is essential to the life of the city of 
London, the bishop devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the work of the London-over-the- — 
Border Church Fund. 

The first progressive step under the new regime 
was the removal of the office of the fund from the 
diocesan registrar’s office in Westminster to a 
situation more accessible to the clergy and people 
of the London-over-the-Border area. At the 
same time a general secretary was appointed to 
devote his whole time to the organization of the 
fund. The removal of the office was part of a 
greater scheme for the establishment of a Church 
House within the diocese, where all its business 
could be transacted, meetings held, and where 
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clergy could obtain information in regard to 
diocesan movements and diocesan life. ‘The old 
vicarage of St. John’s, Stratford, situated in West 
Ham Lane, was acquired for this purpose. But 
this proved only a temporary measure, for the 
property was so obviously essential to the proper 
growth and development of the adjoining hospital 
that the trustees of the Church House felt bound to 
consent to its sale. However, a large and suitable 
house, No. 88 Romford Road, was acquired for 
the purpose and a piece of land purchased in rear 
thereof to provide space for the possible extension 
of the building. Here the Church House was 
permanently established in March 1916, and 
has proved of inestimable value to the diocese, 
and more particularly to the London-over-the- 
Border area, wherein it is situated. Within 
it were housed many of the offices of the 
various diocesan organizations. Here the bishop 
arranged to interview his London-over-the-Border 
clergy and laity. In its small chapel assistant 
curates were licensed to the parishes in that 
portion of the diocese. ‘The examination of 
candidates for Holy Orders was conducted 
within its walls, and many and varied were 
the useful purposes that the Church House, 
Stratford, fulfilled. 

In place of the annual London meeting, the 
bishop decided to hold a mass meeting in London- 
over-the-Border itself during May 1915. To 
ensure the success of this new venture, the bishop 
secured the Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of Lichfield as speakers. So great was the 
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enthusiasm shown in the meeting that the Con- 
ference Hall, Stratford, was crowded to the doors 
with an audience of 2500, and the lower hall in 
the same building was equally crowded with an 
overflow meeting of 500, whilst many hundreds 
were turned away owing to lack of further accom- 
modation. ‘The same scenes of enthusiasm were 
witnessed in the following year at the May meet- 
ing of the Fund, when the bishop secured the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop of Sheffield as 
the speakers. 

To stimulate interest throughout the whole 
diocese the bishop inaugurated another change 
in the aggressive work of the Fund. In former 
years one special service and meeting had been 
held to mark the anniversary of the Fund; but 
in 1915 the bishop requested the clergy through- 
out the diocese to observe Sunday, roth October, 
as London-over-the-Border Sunday. Sermons 
were preached and intercessions offered on behalf 
of the Fund. In place of one meeting, nine 
meetings were held at various centres through- 
out the diocese, and the bishop placed before 
the audiences the spiritual needs of London- 
over-the-Border. ‘To maintain the Fund during 
the years of war was a tremendous under- 
taking, but the success attending the bishop’s 
efforts is to be seen in the following statistics :— 

In 1913 the assets of the Bishop of St. Albans’ 
Fund amounted to £17,000, whilst in 1923 these 
assets had increased, under the auspices of 
the London-over-the-Border Church Fund, to 
£65,000. ‘The income from invested. funds, 
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which in 1913 was £617, had risen to {2860 in 
1923. 

Despite the success that had been achieved in 
founding the Board of Finance and in maintain- 
ing and extending the London-over-the-Border 
Church Fund, the bishop saw that some entirely 
new source of income must be discovered if the 
Church in Essex was to attempt to meet the 
spiritual demands made upon her. In 1916 the 
bishop appointed a strong commission to investi- 
gate the requirements of London-over-the-Border. 
The report of the commission demonstrated 
forcibly the necessity for some fresh effort by the 
fact that £250,000 was urgently required for the 
following purposes: to purchase 17 sites for 
churches in populous areas; to complete the 
building of 13 churches; to build 11 churches, 
29 mission churches, 30 parochial halls, and 
13 vicarages. A commission was also appointed 
by the bishop to deal in a similar manner with the 
rapidly growing seaside resort of Southend-on- 
Sea. This commission made its report to the 
bishop in 1920, and showed the strenuous efforts 
required to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
population that had grown so enormously, as the 
following statistics show: in 1901 the population 
was 28,793 ; in 1911 it was 70,426, thus having 
more than doubled itself in ten years; and in 
1919 it was approximately 94,924. For the / 
resident population it was essential that 4 new 
sites should be purchased, 4 churches completed, 
and 11 churches, 16 parochial halls, and 13 
vicarages should be built at a cost of £220,000. 
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The Church had also to face the difficult task of 
ministering to the spiritual needs of the vast 
number of holiday-makers who visit Southend 
during the summer months, when the population 
more than doubles itself. 

A commission was also appointed to deal with 
the spiritual needs of the country districts. Its 
range of inquiry was to include the union of bene- 
fices, the questions of unwieldy vicarages and of 
unnecessary outbuildings attached to many of the 
vicarages, the erection of huts and rooms for the 
use of the villagers, and the provision of a van for 
evangelistic effort. Among the general needs for 
the proper equipment of the diocese were the 
provision of a permanent diocesan Retreat House, 
with a body of priests to be at the disposal of the 
bishop, the extension of the cathedral, the aug- 
mentation of the fund available for the training 
of suitable candidates for the ministry, the increase 
in the stipends of assistant curates and incumbents 
so that they might receive a living wage, the money 
necessary for the establishment of the work 
among women on a satisfactory basis, and the 
maintenance and extension of the educational 
work of the diocese. A modest estimate of the 
total amount required for the particular and general 
diocesan needs was half a million pounds. To 
add to the stupendous financial burden that the 
diocese was thus called upon to bear, many public 
bodies acquired large tracts of land in Essex during 
1919 in order to meet the demand for housing 
accommodation. One of the largest schemes 
ever undertaken was that put forth by the London 
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County Council, who acquired 3000 acres of land 
between Barking and Dagenham, on which they 
proposed to erect over 24,000 houses, and thus 
bring into the county a new population of 120,000 
people at least. ‘This necessitated the immediate 
provision for the future purchase of eleven sites 
upon which would be built churches, halls, and 
vicarages. Other large housing schemes were 
put forward at the same time, including one for 
the erection of 2000 houses in the vicinity of 
Ilford for the City of London Corporation. In 
a letter published in the Dzocesan Chronicle 
of February 1919, the bishop presented these 
urgent problems to the diocese. The bishop 
writes : 


‘JT have abstained, owing to the War, from putting 
these matters forward, but now I am compelled to ask 
the diocese to equip itself for the great work... . I 
have put the issue clearly. It is my duty to guide the 
Church, and I say frankly, with all the responsibility of 
my office, that the Church in her equipment is not ready 
for her work. I am appointing a strong and represen- 
tative committee to go into the whole question and 
report. Amid it all let us remember that all these things 
are but means to an end. It is spiritual power, and 
not financial power, on which the Church rests and 
depends.’ 


In March 1919, the bishop summoned a 
meeting of the leading laymen of the diocese to 
consider the best means of meeting the financial 
needs. This was followed by a joint meeting of 
the Board of Finance and.the London-over-the- 
Border Church Fund, at which it was unani- 
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mously decided to support the bishop in the 
appeal that he was about to launch, under the 
title of the Bishop of Chelmsford’s Crusade Fund, 
as the best means of raising the necessary money. 
An executive committee was appointed to carry 
through the scheme within ten years, and to formu- 
late plans for so doing. The inaugural meeting 
of the Crusade took place at Chelmsford on 18th 
September, when two hundred clergy from all 
parts of the diocese, with the exception of London- 
over-the-Border, met together for a quiet morning 
in the cathedral, and a conference in the afternoon. 
A similar gathering was held in West Ham on 
25th September for the clergy of London-over- 
the-Border. 

On Sunday, 21st September, the bishop’s 
Pastoral Letter in connection with the Crusade 
was read in the churches of the diocese, and inter- 
cessions were offered on behalf of the Crusade. 
Meetings were held at various centres throughout 
the diocese during the winter of 1919-1920, at 
which the bishop explained the object of the 
Crusade. A meeting to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the city of London in the Crusade 
was held at the Mansion House on 1st December. 
The Lord Mayor of London presided, and the 
speakers were the bishop, the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, K.G., and the Earl of Selborne, K.G. In 
1920 was inaugurated the Self-Denial Week 
from toth to 17th October, when the Church- 
people of the diocese were asked to deny them- 
selves on behalf of the Crusade Fund, and to 
spend the week in prayer. This Self-Denial 
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Week has been a special feature of the Crusade 
each year. 

Although the response to the appeal of the 
bishop on behalf of the Crusade F firick was not all 
that had been hoped for, the following statement 
shows how successful the effort proved during the 
years immediately following the War, when the 
financial burdens were pressing most heavily upon 
the individual and corporate resources of the 
nation. In 1920 the Crusade Fund received 
£21,497, 158. ; in 1921, £10,253, 4s. gd. ; in 1922, 
£8941, 148. 7d ; in 1923, £7353, 2s. 3d. ; making 
a total of £48,045, 16s. 7d. In addition to the 
amount actually received, there were promises 
of £7952, 4s. 11d., making a gross total of 
£55,998, 1s. 6d., with another six years of life 
before the Crusade completed its work. 

The bishop rendered permanent and valuable 
service to the diocese by enlisting the sympathetic 
interest and practical support of Lady Pearce in 
the vast problems that confronted him. Lady 
Pearce bequeathed {£10,000 to the Board of 
Finance for the formulation of a scheme for 
' granting pensions and allowances to the clergy 
and also to their widows and children, and £15,000 
to the London-over-the-Border Fund. The 
residue of her estate Lady Pearce’ left to be 
divided between the London-over-the-Border 
Church Fund and the Board of Finance. Such 
residue was subject to the payment of certain 
annuities, so that the diocese would not receive 
the full benefit for some years. By the end of 
1923, £30,000 had been received on account of | 
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this residuary estate, and on the death of the 
bishop {£6020 was received by the diocesan 
authorities, being one-half of the balance of a 
Trust Fund, the interest on which had been given 
by Lady Pearce to the bishop for the period of his 
life. Thus no less a sum than £61,020 had already 
been secured to the diocese under the will of Lady 
Pearce solely through the instrumentality of the 
bishop, and the diocese was yet to receive 
further substantial amounts from the residuary 
estate. 

The bishop was desirous of co-ordinating the 
funds of the diocese, and in 1921 he appointed a 
committee to deal with this matter. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the committee 
the offices of the three bodies—the Board of 
Finance, the London-over-the-Border Church 
Fund, and the bishop’s Crusade Fund—were 
established at the Church House, Stratford, under 
the supervision of Archdeacon Bayne, with Mr. 
S. C. Lambert as secretary of each of the three 
funds. 

Thus the finances of the diocese had been placed 
on a sound basis, and provision made for their 
successful operation in the future. 

Whereas the bishop was desirous to have his 
own diocese thoroughly equipped for service, he 
recognized that this was impossible unless the 
Church herself was efficiently organized. This 
was the motive that inspired him to give his sup- 
port to the Enabling Bill. In the Dzocesan 
Chronicle for December 1919, the bishop writes 
thus : 
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“We believe the Bill is to pave the way for greater 
spiritual effectiveness on the part of the Church. If this 
is not to be the result, some of us would count the time 
wasted upon its discussion. Therefore I suggest that 
the clergy everywhere should ask their people to pray 
daily both publicly and privately for the Bill, and for 
Parliament, and especially that the latter may be led to 
pass it into law, if it be the will of God. Prayer is the 
Church’s mightiest weapon for all that is required for 
her work. Let it be used to the full and all will be 
well.’ 


His reasons for supporting the Bill are clearly 
enunciated as follows : 


‘The Church is the oldest institution in the country, 
and it would be surprising if, in the course of centuries, 
much of her machinery had not become antiquated and 
out of date.’ . . . “In the days when the Church alone 
represented the religious instinct and faith of all Chris- 
tians in the land, and when all the members of both 
Houses of Parliament were members of the Church, it 
came about that, practically, the Church was governed 
through Convocation and her Synods, in which bishops 
and priests assembled, and by the Houses of Parliament, 
which really formed the House of Laymen for the Church. 
The growth of Nonconformity, including the Roman 
Catholic Church, led to the opening of the doors of 
Parliament to men who were not members of the Church. 
As a result of this change the difficulty of any wise, full, 
and efficient alteration in the administration and disci- 
pline of the Church became increasingly great, until it 
seemed impossible to hope for any real and adequate im- 
provement so long as every reform required by the 
Church had, of necessity, to pass through each House 
of Parliament a first and a second Reading, a Committee 
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stage, Report, and a final or third Reading. This im- 
passe led, upon the issue of the Report of the Church 
and State Committee, to the adoption by the Represen- 
tative Church Council of the Bill, commonly called the 
Enabling Bill, which by God’s blessing was passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, and has become the law of 
’ the land. 

‘The Enabling Act in itself does nothing to reform 
abuses or to alter any single department of Church life. 
It leaves the Church exactly as she was before, except 
that it enables the Church to formulate the reforms she 
desires, and on the other hand enables Parliament by an 
easy process and without undue loss of time to carry into 
law the reform which the Church desires. If the Church 
is cold and apathetic, then she will not use the powers 
which the Act bestows upon her, while on the other hand, 
if the Church is keen and alert to use the possibilities 
which the Act opens out to her, then a glorious era of 
reform is before us. The Act entrusts the National 
Church Assembly with the right to formulate any Bill 
dealing with any phase of Church life, and the Bill can 
be passed and become law by its being presented to each 
House on only one occasion. The gain to the Church 
by this arrangement is great, and throws upon Church- 
people a great responsibility.’ ? 


The bishop at once embarked on a great teach- 
ing campaign, so that the machinery of the Church 
in his diocese might become efficient to meet the 
new demands and to make full use of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by this measure. The import- 
ance of the electoral roll was emphasized in such a 
manner that before the end of 1920 there were 
no less than 95,525 electors in the diocese. The 
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regulations governing the Diocesan Conference 
were amended, and, in addresses to Ruri-decanal 
Conferences, the duties and privileges of Parochial 
Church Councils and of the Conferences them- 
selves were set forth. 

The year 1920 proved to be of considerable 
importance in the life of the bishop. On 21st 
April he took his seat in the House of Lords, 
and read prayers at the opening of the House 
for the first time during the week commencing 
25th April. 

Although more than six years had elapsed since 
the Consecration of the bishop, the intervention 
of the War necessitated the postponement of the 
Primary Visitation until the spring of 1920. It 
assumed importance by the fact that it was the first 
visitation of the new diocese of Chelmsford. The 
information tabulated in answer to the Articles of 
Inquiry provided the record for future genera- 
tions of the state of parochial life within the diocese 
in the opening years of its existence. 

For the delivery of the charges in the actual 
week of Visitation, 3rd to 8th May, six convenient 
centres were chosen to which the clergy of groups 
of deaneries were cited. ‘The proceedings each 
day commenced with the attendance of the deputy- 
chancellor and the registrar at the parish room to 
receive the presentments of the churchwardens. 
Divine service followed immediately in the church, 
the registrar called over the parishes and incum- 
bents, and then the bishop delivered his charge. 
The day was divided into a morning and after- 
noon session, with an interval for lunch. 
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_ The charges dealt with the Church within the 
Diocese, the Church and her Government, the 
Church and her Services, the Church and some 
of the Problems before her, the Church and her 
Mission, and the Church and the Basis of all her 
Work. ‘These were published under the title of 
The Church and her Problems. 

Throughout the charges can be seen the bishop’s 
sense of responsibility, his earnestness, his desire 
to be unbiased in all his judgments, his tender- 
ness towards the flock entrusted to his care, and, 
above all, his ardent desire to establish the whole 
life of the diocese on a spiritual basis. ‘This is 
demonstrated in his charge on the Church and 
her Services, which, of necessity, dealt with 
matters controversial, but closed on the dominant 
note of spiritual encouragement : 


‘ But I know you, my brothers, and I thank God for 
your devoted lives and heroic and self-denying labours. 
Although I have been compelled to speak to-day at 
length on grave irregularities, I realize that although they 
may be large in the aggregate, the number of those 
affected is small in comparison with the large number 
of devoted servants of our Lord and of His Church. 
Some among you may be discouraged, some have felt 
the lack of recognition, others again may be feeling the 
fight keen and the struggle long. ‘To one and all I say, 
“Your Master is with you.” Remember He who said 
““ Go,” said likewise, ‘“‘ I am with you always,” and as 
you wend. your way back to crowded town or the loneli- 
ness of country hamlet I pray God your eyes may be 
opened and you may see the King in His beauty by your 
side saying to you: ‘‘ Fear thou not, for I am with thee ! 
be not dismayed, for I am thy God! I will strengthen 
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thee! yea, I will help thee! yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of My righteousness.” ’ 


In July 1920 the bishop was privileged to take 
part in the Lambeth Conference. For the sixth 
time, since the first gathering in 1867, the bishops 
of the Churches in communion with Canterbury 
met at Lambeth. Although the Conference is 
a purely private gathering, and not a legislative 
body, it is one of the most important gatherings 
of the Anglican Communion. The bishops met 
to confer on matters of practical and more immedi- 
ate interest to the life of the Church, and to frame 
resolutions embodying what they may believe 
expedient for guidance in regard to future policy 
and action. The 1920 Lambeth Conference will 
be long remembered for the discussion and resolu- 
tions on Reunion. The impression made upon 
the bishop is best described in his own words, 
written to the diocese in the Diocesan Chronicle 
of August 1920 : 


‘The Lambeth Conference is over, but it will live in 
history. It was one of the largest gatherings of bishops 
ever held, and, in my opinion, one which will be, by 
God’s blessing, one of the most fruitful which the Church 
has ever known. Nothing but the prejudice, the blind- 
ness, the wilfulness of men can prevent its being so. 
Many of us entered it in doubt, in perplexity, and even 
with dread. I venture to say all of us left it full of 
thanksgiving and of hope. It was a time which no 
bishop can ever forget, or wish to forget, and was a Con- 
ference great in wisdom, power, and above all in the Spirit 
of our Lord. It is not my intention to speak now of its 
conclusions, so momentous on Labour, the Position of 
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Women, Spiritualism, and on other questions. I must 
not anticipate the discussions upon them at the Church 
Congress, but will refer only to the question of Reunion, 
the most difficult of all problems before the Conference. 
How could a Conference so large and so varied arrive 
at any conclusion on such a topic with anything like 
unanimity ? 

‘ Think of the difference in the character of the dioceses 
represented : London mighty and unique ; New Guinea ; 
Uganda and Korea; Madras and Tennessee ; Sydney 
and Toronto; Wiapu and Brechin. Or think of the 
difference in ecclesiastical outlook of the bishops of 
Zanzibar and of Durham ; of Uganda and of Nassau ; 
of Manchester and of Algoma; and of Bishop Osborne 
and the Bishop of Liverpool. As your mind grasps these 
differences, so great and so seemingly irreconcilable, ask 
how it came about that the ‘“‘ Appeal on Reunion ”’ was 
carried in a crowded House with only five dissentients, 
with, I think I am right in saying, not one of those I have 
named among them. 

‘Truly it was of God, and of God alone. Prayer, 
much prayer, had been offered, and here was the answer. 
When the momentous vote was taken after a full dis- 
cussion, I wonder whether there was a bishop present 
with eyes dry. As the Primate asked us to stand in 
silence and thank Him, we all felt that we had not only 
been guided and directed, but ruled in our hearts by the 
Holy Spirit of God. We were moved by Him, and never 
will any of us forget the moment when all struck up with 
one heart and mind, “‘ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” We felt that we were at the beginning of 
a new era, the era when the Lord’s will shall be done and 
His people shall become one, and in the strength of unity 
and of His Great Name go forth to win the world for 
Him. 

“I feel I cannot here speak of the resolutions.. They 
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may not be all one could desire in this direction or that, 
but they were passed in the spirit of conciliation. One 
word I must say. During the whole discussion of the 
Conference, and in the fortnight of daily committees on 
Reunion, I never heard from any bishop a single word 
respecting our Nonconformist brethren that I wished 
unsaid. There was the most complete recognition of 
the wonderful spiritual influence which was exerted by 
them both at home and abroad, and the resolutions were 
passed with a sincere desire that they should be free from 
any word or phrase which would be likely to wound the 
hearts of those of our brethren in Christ with whom we , 
wish to join hands. I am anxious that the spirit of 
Lambeth should spread into the diocese and into every 
parish. If only we get the right atmosphere, the right 
spirit, then difficulties will cease to loom big. In the 
presence of the Master His servants should only see Him 
and ascertain His will, so I ask that the Prayer for Unity 
should be used regularly Sunday by Sunday. After the 
~ Church Congress I shall hope to deal with the questions 
raised so far as they affect the diocesan working, but it 
must be borne in mind that the Lambeth resolutions, 
mighty though they are in influence and importance, are 
not legislative in character. They are referred to the 
various provinces for consideration, and until this has 
been given and decisions reached, they must not be acted 
upon by individual incumbents without authority. It 
may not be out of place if I venture to name three persons 
to whose presence and action the Conference owes prob- 
ably more than to any other three of its members. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the really great figure of 
the Conference. He stood by himself in experience, 
knowledge, and wisdom. As one speaker said, he taught 
every bishop present lessons of patience and of wisdom, 
which if followed would prove of inestimable benefit 
throughout the Anglican Communion. The rank and 
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file of Church-people little realize the greatness of their 
Primate. But the bishops do, and they thank God for 
the present occupant of the Chair of Augustine and pray 
God to spare him for many years to come. As Chairman 
of the Committee on Reunion, the Archbishop of York’s 
task was one of the most difficult in the Conference, but 
he fulfilled it in such a way as to win, not only an ad- 
miration for his great gifts, but also our affectionate 
esteem. The ‘“‘ Appeal” is largely due to him, and his 
speeches deeply moved the Conference. But of the 
unofficial members the one who of all others impressed 
the Conference was the Bishop of Zanzibar. As is well 
known, I differ most profoundly with many of the opinions 
which he holds, but no bishop in the Conference im- 
pressed it more from a spiritual standpoint than this 
bishop. His lofty tone, his abandonment of mere party, 
even when maintaining his own position, his deep de- 
votion and loyalty to his Lord, which were manifested 
in every speech, made the whole Conference feel that, 
however much it might differ from him on many points, 
they were listening to one who truly lived near his 
Lord. 

‘I have perhaps departed from custom in thus giving 
a glimpse of the heart of the Conference, but its resolu- 
tions are such that I think it is of the greatest importance 
that the whole Church should realize to some extent its 
character and the spirit in which it moved and had its 
being, which truly was of the Lord. I thank God for 
the privilege of membership of such a gathering. May 
God watch over the precious seed which the Conference 
has sown in His Name! 

‘ The Evil One may seek to hinder its growth, and may 
even strive to use the Children of God as his instruments. 
Let each of us watch and pray lest we enter into temp- 
tation. May God give us the spirit of. humility and of 
love !’ 
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The coming of the Church Congress to the 
county of Essex for the first time during October 
1920 evoked much interest and enthusiasm in 
the young diocese. Arrangements were almost 
complete for this event in 1915, but all plans had 
to be cancelled owing to war conditions. 
Southend-on-Sea was chosen to be the place 
of meeting, as it seemed well fitted to provide 
the necessary accommodation and hospitality. 
Though the Church Congress has no official 
right to speak in the name of the Church, the 
frank and full discussion on the public platform 
of questions vitally affecting the national life 
demonstrates to the world the fact that the Church 
does care for the things that loom so prominently 
in the public mind, and has a conscience in regard 
to the problems that confront man in his social 
life. At no time during the long history of the 
Congress did public affairs call more urgently for 
wise and sympathetic consideration at the hands 
of the Church and her leaders than at this par- 
ticular period. The Southend-on-Sea Congress 
promised from the very commencement to be full 
of life and vigour. The subject chosen, The 
Living Christ and Problems of To-day, gave 
wide scope to deliberation and discussion. In- 
cluded in the programme were the Healing of the 
Moral Wounds of War, Problems of the National 
Assembly, and the Resolutions of the Lambeth 
Conference. The fact that the Congress followed 
so closely upon the Lambeth Conference enabled 
the platform of the former to be more represen- 
tative of the Church overseas than is possible in 
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normal years. The Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Sydney, and Capetown consented to preach at 
the three opening services, and the Archbishop 
of Brisbane accepted the invitation to be one of 
the selected speakers. The attendance at the 
various sessions surpassed even the most opti- 
mistic expectation, and the revenue exceeded the 
expenditure. 

Although crowded audiences and a credit 
balance-sheet are contributory factors, a Church 
Congress does not depend upon these for its 
success. Much depends upon the personality 
of its president. In this respect again anticipatory 
predictions were more than fulfilled. ‘The Church 
Family Newspaper for 13th October 1920 reads: 


‘Our hopes rise high! The President of the Con- 
gress, the Bishop of Chelmsford, is a man of vision and 
courage, with a quick appreciation of the needs of the 
moment, and a strong grasp on practical affairs. He 
is steeped in the spirit of Reunion, and is by disposition 
as well as by grace a practised optimist. He will give 
the Congress a clear lead.’ 


The Church Times of 15th October 1920 
writes : 


“The 1920 Congress is fortunate in its President. It 
would be idle to pretend that the views of the Bishop of 
Chelmsford are on all points identical with those of 
Catholics, but he is no partisan in the narrow sense of 
the term. Himself a convinced Low Churchman, he 
possesses to an extraordinary degree the power of ap- 
preciating those whose beliefs differ from his own, and of 
respecting convictions which he does not share, while 
his speeches and votes in Convocation prove that he is 
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not a slave to party. This quality alone admirably fits 
him to preside over a Congress which is to discuss such 
questions—to name but two—as “ The Lambeth Reso- 
lutions on Reunion,” and ‘‘ Woman and the Church.” 
As a speaker to men the bishop is admirable, while his 
interest in all questions affecting the Church and Labour, 
his power of speaking plainly to both masters and men, 
and his untiring energy in the service of the Church are 
widely known and appreciated.’ 


The Chelmsford Diocesan Chronicle of Novem- 
ber 1920 states : 

‘Taken as a whole the success of the 1920 Church 
Congress exceeded. expectations. It was not only 
successful from the point of view of the importance of 
the subjects discussed, the pre-eminence of the readers 
and speakers, the wide and many-sided vision of all who 
took part in it, the absence of mere party cries—but also 
for the unflagging interest manifested by the audiences. 
Evidently Church Congresses have come to stay, and a 
wonderful uplifting may well be looked for from their 
informal but no less authoritative pronouncements.’ 

‘The success of the Congress was due in no 
small measure to the personal interest of the 
bishop in all the preparations, and to the manner 
in which he discharged his duties as president. 
The following extracts from the leading article 
of the Guardian of 22nd October 1920 show the 
impression created by his Presidential Address : 

‘ The Presidential Address of the Bishop of Chelmsford 
at the Southend Church Congress will take high rank 
among the many notable utterances on similar occasions 
which have preceded it. Speaking on such a platform so 
soon after the Lambeth Encyclical, Dr. Watts-Ditchfield 
had a great opportunity, and he has taken advantage of 
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it in a way which cannot fail to leave its mark upon the 
Church. Of the “fervent zeal”? which characterized 
his address from beginning to end we-need say nothing— 
that was to be expected from a prelate whose simple, 
direct, Evangelical language long ago impressed great 
masses of people of a type to which it is often singularly 
difficult to bring home the truths of the Gospel. But 
if the form of his address presented no novelty, its sub- 
stance was remarkable and indicated a degree of courage 
which we should be glad indeed to recognize more fre- 
quently in occupants of the episcopal bench. ‘The 
Bishop of Chelmsford spoke not as an Evangelical leader, 
but as a truly Catholic bishop, and we shall be greatly 
surprised if the latter part of his address fails to produce 
a wide response throughout the Church of England in 
this country. The whole world is just now seeking 
Peace—Peace between peoples and among peoples, and 
the President of the Southend Congress points out to us 
frankly and explicitly that the first duty of a Christian 
Church is to be at peace with itself.’ 

‘The Bishop of Chelmsford is emphatic that we must 
first be busied with ourselves and within our own borders, 
that we must seek peace one with another, and no longer 
be content to be divided into warring factions actuated 
by a party spirit which sometimes takes exceedingly 
bitter forms. Nor is he content with those generalities 
which advance nothing. He has a definite, constructive 
programme which he presses earnestly upon the Church, 
and more especially upon those who share his own clean- 
cut Evangelical views. It is precisely because he speaks 
as an Evangelical that his words are of such pronounced 
eirenical importance. What, he asked, does it matter 
if another man’s point of view is diametrically opposed 
to mine, so long as he is equally loyal to the Direct Head 
of the Church? He therefore boldly proposes the 
“‘ whole-hearted inclusion” of the Anglo-Catholics in 
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the comity of the Church.’ ...‘ He sees no reason 
why an episcopal message of recognition and goodwill 
should not have been sent to the recent Anglo-Catholic 
Congress, especially in view of the fact that when the 
Wesleyan Conference met-in London they did take that 
brotherly course.’ . . . ‘ We welcome the bishop’s clear 
_and logical exposition of the four courses open to the 
Church in its relation to those whom she, often with 
abundant cause, looked upon as insurgents. She may 
repress, tolerate, or embrace. It is plainly impossible to 
repress so powerful a body of opinion ; toleration has 
been tried and has resulted only in drift. The remain- 
ing alternatives are expulsion and ‘“ whole-hearted in- 
clusion.” . . . “We need a better understanding, not 
only of each other but of what is essential, and if, as we 
hope, Dr. Watts-Ditchfield’s eirenicon helps to that 
better understanding, he will have taught us all, what 
we are not always quite willing to recognize, that to 
ensure peace is the first practical duty of Christian men. 
For two generations the Church has been reft in two by 
party spirit, and if that spirit could be eliminated a long 
step would be taken towards that unity which would be 
the consummation of so many hopes and’ so many 
prayers.’ 


An interesting addition to the proceedings on 
the first afternoon was the presentation to the 
bishop of his portrait, which had been painted 
by Mr. G. Hall Neale, and presented to the 
diocese by Mr. Ormond Blyth. In making 
the presentation, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said : 


‘It was with no small pleasure and with a sense of 
thankfulness that he tried to voice for them all what the 
significance of the presentation meant to every one there 
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who felt as keenly as he did. ‘They desired that the first 
Bishop of Chelmsford should have the record of his 
presence and personality before the eyes of those who, 
a hundred years hence, in the quite different circum- 
stances of diocesan life, wanted to know what was happen- 
ing in the years that followed the Great War. He felt 
himself almost bewildered by the thought that the actual 
leadership of that new diocese had only existed for six 
years. When he recalled all that had happened during 
those years. which coincided with the time when they 
were tried and distracted by the War, he began to wonder 
whether one was not mistaken in regard to dates.’ . . 

“In his presence he could not say all he would like to 
say, but he asked them to look at the flight of those years 
and to say whether the right choice was made. They 
knew better than he did what his work had been, and the 
enduring fruit of his wise administration. They knew 
his power of sympathy, his power of showing quiet, 
affectionate care in times of sorrow and difficulty, as well 
as the power of stirring up by his energy and enthusiasm. 
He knew, perhaps, better than they did, the power of his 
personality and the work he had done in the Church at 
large. No one when he had something which he could 
handle was listened to with more respect, more attention, 
and more fruitfulness than the bishop whose portrait he 
was now about to present. The fact that he was able to 
convince by word as he had convinced by act and the 
power of his sympathy thosé who agreed with him, as 
well as those who did not agree with him, was only one 
of the many characteristics shown. in the words he spoke 
and the leadership he bore. After referring to the 
bishop’s work in connexion with the National Mission, 
his Grace added, in conclusion, that if they had reason 
during the extraordinarily difficult years of War time 
to be thankful for such action taken, such words spoken, 
and such fruit following on the part of the man whom 
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they honoured that day, might they not look forward 
with hope during the next few years and expect greater 
things than these ?’ 1 


At the beginning of 1922 the Archbishop of 
York felt constrained to relinquish his responsible 
position as Chairman of the Council of the Church 
of England’s Men’s Society, and the Bishop of 
Chelmsford was chosen as his successor. The 
change was effected during the Annual Conference 
of the C.E.M.S. at Leicester in June 1922. The 
archbishop explained that, according to their 
constitution, the leader was chosen by the two 
archbishops. ‘This was not a restriction of the 
Society’s choice, but a recognition of the import- 
ance of the movement. The archbishops had 
sought for a man who would go in and out of the 
branches inspiring men to fresh enthusiasm and 
renewed service, who would carry on the traditions 
of the Society, who could attend the meetings of 
the council, and who would lead them along 
spiritual lines. They believed they had found 
such a man in the Bishop of Chelmsford. The 
prolonged burst of applause that greeted the 
announcement showed that the choice met with 
the full approval of the Conference. As the 
bishop rose to respond, the whole meeting stood 
to welcome, with applause, their new leader. 
He said that he had accepted the chairmanship 
only from a keen sense of duty to God and His 
Church. He asked for their prayers, for without 
that he must fail. He had no policy to propound 


1 The Record, 21st October 1920, 
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at present, but he would give them as his keynote, 
‘The World for Christ.’ | 

Many of the bishop’s friends viewed with alarm 
the acceptance of this further burden of responsi- 
bility, and the additional strain that would be 
imposed upon his physical strength by the con- 
scientious discharge of the duties which such a task 
involved. ‘This feeling was accentuated by the 
bishop’s announcement that it would in no wise 
interfere with his duties within his diocese and in 
the Church at large, for, as he did not play golf 
nor indulge in any form of recreation, he would 
regard his work in the C.E.M.S. as such. How 
faithfully and zealously he fulfilled his task is 
shown by the fact that no less than twenty centres, 
such as Sheffield, Southampton, Bristol, and 
Cardiff, were visited during the ensuing twelve 
months, when addresses were given to gatherings 
of clergy in the afternoon, and to mass meetings 
of men in the evening. 

The bishop rendered signal service to the 
Church, and more particularly to the Evangelical 
school of thought, by summoning the Evangelical 
bishops and prominent clergy to a private con- 
ference at Coleshill in June 1922. For some 
considerable time there had existed a divergence 
of opinion within this school in regard to such 
matters of doctrine as the Bible and its inspira- 
tion, and the Atonement. Many of the younger 
clergy were not prepared to accept the dogmas 
of faith that had been enunciated by the older 
Evangelicals. ‘The position in ‘regard to the 
Church Missionary Society was critical, for the 
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younger men of liberal views in the mission field 
were viewed with suspicion, and their work 
suffered accordingly. It seemed imperative that 
some form of agreement should be reached, as 
otherwise it must inevitably result in a split in 
this great society which would be prejudicial to 
the Church in her task of evangelizing the world. 
It was a bold step to summon such a conference, 
but in so doing the bishop asked that they might 
meet in the spirit of prayer, and, at the feet of their 
common Lord, learn what was His will for them. 
The Conference was successful in achieving the 
object for which it was summoned. A compre- 
hensive statement was unanimously adopted, with 
two abstentions, and the future of the Evangelical 
school of thought was assured, as well as the 
effective carrying on of the work of the C.M.S. 
The following extracts from the Record of 22nd 
June 1922 are instructive : 

‘ The Conference of Evangelical clergy held at Coles- 
hill last week was a momentous event, fraught with the 
gravest possible issues, and it has accomplished much. 
It may, indeed, be said that it has accomplished more 
than even its most ardent friends expected.’ . . ‘The 
membership of the Conference was singularly compact 
and representative. ‘The presence of no fewer than ten 
bishops gave the gathering a character of its own, and 
their counsel was always most illuminating. The Bishop 
of Chelmsford, to whose courageous initiative the Con- 
ference was due, presided throughout, and the members 
were deeply thankful for the strong ability, sound judg- 
ment, and spiritual power which marked his conduct of 
the proceedings. ‘The true inspiration of his leadership 
was felt by all, and has been very handsomely acknow- 
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ledged, but he would be the last man to take any credit 
_ to himself ; his only feeling, we are persuaded, is one of 
deep and humble thankfulness to God that it has pleased 
Him thus to use His servant in bringing the Conference 
to so successful an issue.’ 


At the conclusion of the Conference the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed by the Dean of 
Canterbury, seconded by the Archbishop of 
Armagh, and carried unanimously : 


‘The clergy here present offer to the Bishop of 
Chelmsford their most grateful acknowledgments for 
the benefits he has conferred on them by summoning 
this Conference, and by the manner in which he has con- 
ducted it. They recognize the spirit of far-seeing and 
courageous churchmanship by which his action was 
prompted, and the deep spiritual wisdom and devotion 
by which his conduct of the discussion has been animated. 
They offer him also their cordial thanks for the generous 
hospitality with which he has entertained them. The 
Conference has been the means of much spiritual 
blessing to them, and they will always remember it 
with gratitude.’ 


In a letter dated December 1923, after the 
meeting of the General Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, at which the future policy 
of the society had been enunciated, the bishop 
wrote the following : 


‘During the last few months many of us have been 
greatly distressed, and daily my thoughts and prayers 
have been turned to the dear old C.M.S. Just when a 
heart-broken world was needing the Saviour, and when 
men were giving, as never before, to send the Message 
of His Cross and Passion as sufficient to meet that need, 
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seeds of suspicion were sown, and men’s minds and 
hearts were diverted from the attack upon the enemy 
at the Front to civil war at home. Still, some of us 
believed that the millions of prayers offered up during 
the last hundred years for the C.M.S. would avail much, 
and our faith was justified by the decision arrived at last 
week. ‘The result was not a victory for this or that side. 
It was simply brought about by the Master Himself in 
our midst teaching us more of His will, and infusing 
into us more of His spirit. Thus we learned more fully 
not to assume that all our own special views, even upon 
Himself, were essential to true unity or faith in Him. 
We were made to realize that combined with a full faith 
in our Blessed Lord, truly God and truly Man, and in 
His atoning work upon the Cross, there was and is no 
reason why there could not be, and ought not to be, full 
liberty for varieties of views in other important though 
not vital matters. ‘The C.M.S. stands by its old stand- 
ards in all that is essential to a living faith in Christ, 
and for the prosecution of His work, but with sufficient 
freedom not to arrest but to permit and even to welcome 
all that modern scholarship can bring into the store- 
house of the mind of the Christian. In the Faith is 
found the consummation and summit of all knowledge. 
Feeling this as I do, I trust that we may hear less and less 
of Evangelicals with a label.’ ... ‘The C.M.S., in 
future even more than in the past, must be the glorious 
possession of all Evangelicals. So-called Conservatives 
and so-called Liberals must both alike bring into its 
storehouse their best gifts of money, prayer, scholar- 
ship, and spirituality, for surely this is the will of 
the Master. 

‘So I join in welcoming with all my heart the call to 
go forward in the power of the Holy Spirit to make the 
kingdoms of this world the Kingdom of our Lord, and 
of His Christ.’ 
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The reorganization of the diocese was occupy- 
ing the bishop’s serious attention during the 
latter part of 1921. On his consecration in 1914 
he had as his episcopal colleagues Thomas Stevens, 
Bishop of Barking and Archdeacon of Essex, and 
Robert Henry Whitcombe, Bishop and Arch- 
deacon of Colchester. In February 1919, Dr. 
Stevens resigned the Suffragan Bishopric of 
Barking, and in June of the same year James 
Theodore Inskip was consecrated to this office. 
On the death of Bishop Stevens on 22nd August, 
1920, the Bishop of Barking became Archdeacon 
of Essex. In March 1922, the Archdeaconry of 
Essex was subdivided, one part taking the title of - 
West Ham, whilst the second part became known 
as the Archdeaconry of Southend. Canon Percy 
M. Bayne, who had rendered yeoman service to the 
Church as Clerical Secretary of the London-over- 
the-Border Fund, became the first Archdeacon of 
Southend. : 

On 19th March 1922, the Bishop of Colchester 
passed to his rest, and Thomas Alfred Chapman 
was consecrated bishop on 24th June 1922. 

Dr. Watts-Ditchfield never failed to acknow- 
ledge all that he owed to his episcopal colleagues. 
On the resignation of Dr. Stevens as Bishop of 
Barking, the bishop wrote in the Diocesan Chronicle 
for March 1919: 


‘ What the Church in Essex owes to him can never be 
fully realized nor adequately repaid, but the bishop may 
be assured that he and his work will never be forgotten, 
but that the memory of both will be a precious possession 
for all time, and will serve as an example to all of us day 
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by day. His intimate and wide knowledge of the diocese, 
his long and varied experience, his ripe judgment, were 
of inestimable value to me when I was appointed his 
colleague, and no one could have rendered me more 
loyal and devoted co-operation in the work than the 
bishop.’ 


On the death of Dr. Whitcombe, the bishop 
wrote thus in the Diocesan Chronicle for April 
1922 : 

‘The Bishop of Colchester has gone “ Home ” after 
a brave and great fight. It is no light task to write of a 
colleague such as he was. Well do I remember our 
kneeling for the first time side by side in the vicarage at 
Bethnal Green. From that day onwards we gradually 
drew closer together, until the official relationship was 
lost in something stronger and closer, and my heart is 
sore this day-as if I had lost a brother. His knowledge of 
affairs, his sane judgment and the gift of seeing, as 
Barnabas did, the grace of God, were of the greatest 
possible service to me. I cannot attempt here to speak 
of his work for the diocese. It is known to us all, and 
fruit in the future will reveal the quality of the seed he 
sowed and how well he sowed.’ 


It was with optimism that the bishop looked 
forward to the future when the results of the re- 
organization of the diocese would be seen in more 
effective service. 

On roth October 1922, an important event in 
the history of the diocese took place, when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury visited Chelmsford in 
order to dedicate the bishop’s throne presented 
in memory of Bishop Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, 
and to dedicate the tablet placed in the cathedral 
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by the bishop to the memory of the chaplains and 
sons of clergy in the diocese who fell in the War. 
The diocese showed its recognition of the import- 
ance of the occasion and its appreciation of the 
honour conferred in the visit of the Primate by 
the representative congregation which assembled 
to join in the service. At the beginning of the 
sermon the archbishop said : 


‘It is to me at once a high privilege and a genuine 
satisfaction to stand here to-day as archbishop of the 
province, in response to the invitation of your bishop, 
and to take part in a service which is, I think, character- 
istic of the life of this diocese in its resources, its vigour, 
its character, and—shall I say ?—its originality—a ser- 
vice of singular pathos and historic significance. ‘The 
fact that Chelmsford, with all its long record as a really 
ancient township, is modern as a cathedral city and 
diocese, gives point to what we are doing to-day. We 
are increasing and enriching its records in a very marked 
degree. 

“I feel a sense of high responsibility in paying an 
official visit as Archbishop of Canterbury to a diocese 
so important in its social activity, so varied in its life, so 
resourceful at present in handling large problems, so 
successful, I should like to add, in meeting in some 
measure the perplexities common to us all. You are 
doing this under a leader about whom I can hardly, in 
his presence, say all I would fain say. You have now, 
in population and in effective work, a place in the front 
rank of the English dioceses.’ 


In November 1922, the bishop summoned a 
meeting of the cathedral Chapter and the rural 
deans to consider the advisability. of holding a 
synod in the diocese. After much discussion it 
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was decided to hold a synod the following year, 
and a strong committee was appointed to carry 
out the arrangements as to place, time, and pro- 
cedure. Such action did not come as a surprise 
to Church-people, for the bishop had taken a 
practical interest in this matter for some time 
past. In March 1921, he moved a resolution in 
the Upper House of Convocation, requesting 
the president to appoint a joint committee to 
consider and report upon the whole question of 
synods. 

The bishop supported his resolution with many 
historical references, a course which called forth 
the commendation of the Bishop of Winchester, 
when he spoke in support of the motion. He 
also served as a member of the Committee of 
the Upper House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, and as a member of the Joint Committee 
of both Houses which dealt with this important 
subject. 

The bishop was anxious to make no mistake, 
and careful study was made of the whole subject, 
and the views of men of all schools of thought 
were sought for and obtained. To this careful 
and painstaking preparation much of the success 
of the Synod was due. Every detail was thought 
out and provided for. ‘Thus, when assembled, 
the whole Synod moved to its successful con- 
clusion with ease and an entire lack of friction. 

It was the crowning event of his episcopal life 
so far as the diocese was concerned. No one 
could have attended the Synod without feeling 
profoundly impressed by the spiritual tone of 
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the speeches, the sincere devotion manifested by 
all to the Church, and the earnest desire for unity 
of spirit. : 

The following extracts from the Church Times 
of 25th May 1923, show the impression created 
in the minds of all who took part : 


‘The Bishop of Chelmsford has taken such an active 
part in the movement for the restoration of diocesan 
synods that it was natural that he should be amongst the 
first to act upon the recommendation of the Upper 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury, and to summon 
his clergy to meet him in synod. Over six hundred of 
the clergy of the diocese assembled in the cathedral on 
the Wednesday and Thursday in last week, when the 
Synod met to discuss questions submitted by the bishop ~ 
on such important matters as Prayer Book Revision, 
Reservation, and Ecclesiastical Courts. 

‘When it was first intimated to the diocese that 
Prayer Book Revision and Reservation would be amongst 
the subjects submitted to the Synod for discussion there 
were those who felt that no good purpose would be 
served by discussing within the walls of the cathedral 
Church questions on which there is such a sharp cleavage 
of opinion within the Church. Whatever the fears that 
gave rise to this feeling, it is certain that they were dis- 
pelled by the actual discussions, for they revealed a 
measure of agreement on the main questions, and, on 
the whole, a temper and tone in controversy, that must 
have agreeably surprised those who feared that all the 
problems presented by the questions submitted would 
prove insoluble, and that an open discussion of them 
would prove acrimonious. This does not mean that 
either side gave way on matters of principle in order to 
preserve an outward show of unity, for on both sides 
those who spoke stated their views and wishes in no 
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uncertain terms. ‘There was, however, a spirit of under- 
standing abroad that ruled out any tendency to attack 
the views of the other side, or to question the honesty 
and earnestness of those who held them. 

‘It would be idle to pretend that no one transgressed, 
for at least one speech suggested a street-corner meeting 
of Mr. Kensit’s preachers, rather than a gathering of 
priests called together to take counsel together “ for 
the furtherance of the most comfortable Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This was, however, the exception, 
and the way in which it was received by the Synod, 
irrespective of party views, served to accentuate the 
desire of all parties represented to get to understand 
one another better, and to discover what measure of 
agreement could be arrived at without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. The result was that as the Synod progressed those 
on both sides saw the way to a measure of agreement on 
some points where hitherto they had considered such 
agreement outside of the realm of things practical. 
This desirable state of things was largely due to the 
bishop himself, for both in his handling of the subjects 
under discussion and in his conduct of the devotions 
of the Synod he maintained a high spiritual level, and 
created an atmosphere in keeping with the sacredness 
of the building, and the high purpose for which the 
Synod was assembled. 


‘THE OPENING SESSION 


‘With very few exceptions the whole of the clergy of 
the diocese were assembled in the cathedral when the 
bishop entered, attended by his suffragans, the members 
of the cathedral Chapter, and his honorary and domestic 
chaplains. As the procession passed up the nave the 
Litany was sung by the cantors, the clergy standing 
and joining in the responses. This was followed by 
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special prayers recited by the precentor of the cathedral, 
at the conclusion of which the bishop proceeded to the 
sanctuary, and standing before the High Altar led his 
clergy in a profession of their faith in the words of the 
Nicene Creed. The creed ended, the bishop with his 
suffragans and archdeacons proceeded to the dais, where 
they sat during the sessions. 

‘Before the actual discussions opened the bishop 
reminded the Synod that it was assembled not with the 
idea of gaining an advantage for this party or that, but 
in order to discover how best to make the Church in 
the diocese effective for carrying on its work. ‘Therefore 
he called upon its members to hear freely all sides, for 
in this way it was possible that each might see, even in 
what he believed to be the over-emphasis of his brother, 
some side of truth that he himself was neglecting. He 
paid a tribute to the contribution made to the truth by 
Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals alike, and speaking 
of the former, said that they were strong in their faith, 
love, and devotion to our Blessed Lord, opposed to the 
mutilation of the Word of God, and that, like the Evan- 
gelicals, they made the Cross the centre of their faith 
and devotional life. He strongly deprecated the way 
in which members and organs of both parties sometimes 
spoke of those who differed from them, and expressed 
the hope that not one word would be spoken during the 
Synod that would be unworthy of the Spirit of Christ 
and the sacred building in which it was spoken, and yet 
at the same time that each would speak his mind man- 
fully and courageously.’ 

‘On Thursday morning the most impressive act of 
the whole Synod took place, when the bishop and over 
five hundred of his clergy joined in a great service 
of Communion and Intercession, and prayed that the 
Synod might be so blessed that through its deliberations 
the Church might be preserved in the true faith, and in 
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Godly discipline. The bishop of the diocese was the 
celebrant, and he was assisted in the administration 
by his suffragans, the Archdeacon of Southend, the 
rector of the cathedral church, and Canons Galpin, Pelly, 
and Brunwin-Hales. ‘The bishop celebrated at the 
High Altar, but the altar in the chapel, and an additional 
one erected for the occasion in the south aisle, were also 
used for the administration. The whole service was 
most inspiring and impressive, and those who took part 
in it felt that this great corporate act of Communion 
and Intercession alone more than justified the calling 
together of the Synod. Such services must of necessity 
be infrequent, and especially in a diocese like Chelms- 
ford, where it is a day’s journey to get from one part of 
it to another, but they are so helpful to the clergy them- 
selves, and so calculated to strengthen the work of the 
Church, that the opportunity provided by a Synod for 
a service of this kind is in itself a strong argument for 
the restoration of the ancient custom.’ 


The singing of the Te Deum immediately 
preceding the Blessing was in reality a great 
corporate act of thanksgiving for the good Hand 
of our God upon us during the Synod. There 
was established a sense of mutual understanding, 
mutual fellowship, mutual loyalty to our Father 
in God, and a fervent desire to spend and be spent 
in the service of our Lord and Master. 

To the bishop it was also the forging of one 
strong link in the chain of Reunion which ever 
occupied a prominent place in his life and 
thought. 

Whilst Vicar of St. James-the-Less, Bethnal 
Green, he had arranged for a service to be held 
each year in the church grounds, in which the 
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ministers of the various denominations in the 
parish were invited to take part. In July 1908, 
the bishop arranged for a deputation, representa- 
tive of Church life in London, to visit the Wesleyan 
Conference which held its meeting in the metro- 
polis. The deputation was led by the Bishop 
of Stepney, who conveyed a message of greeting 
from the Bishop of London. 

In company with the Bishop of London, he 
again visited the Wesleyan Conference in July 
1917. As convener he presented, in 1919, the 
Report of the Joint Committee of the Houses of 
the Convocation of Canterbury on Co-operation 
on Christian Teaching and Prayer between Church- 
people and Nonconformists. In December 1919, 
at the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he became a member of a special sub-committee, 
consisting of three bishops and three Noncon- 
formists, to draw up a scheme for a Christian 
Social Council, and in October 1921, at the 
invitation of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, he consented to be one of six bishops who 
were to meet the Nonconformist delegates for 
counsel concerning the Lambeth Appeal and 
Reunion. 

Early in 1922 a letter of greeting was sent by 
the bishop to the congregation of a Noncon- 
formist chapel within the diocese, who were 
commemorating the twenty-fifth year of the 
ministry of their pastor. The following reply 
shows the spirit in which such kindly acts were 
received: ‘I cannot express the gratitude I and 
my people feel, at the receipt of your most kindly 
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letter of greeting, at my semi-jubilee in this 
church. Forgive my saying so, but gracious 
acts like these do more to help Nonconformists 
to honour the historic episcopate than hours of 
debate. They pave the way for the Reunion of 
the Churches in a most effective way. May 
God ever bless and prosper your great and 
responsible work in this part of England. We 
follow you with our prayers.’ Thus in con- 
ference with Nonconformists, and by the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations wherever possible, 
the bishop sought to create the atmosphere which 
was essential to Reunion. Nor was it only with 
our Nonconformist brethren that he wished to 
establish sympathetic understanding. In April 
1923, the bishop sent a letter of sympathy, on 
behalf of the C.E.M.S., to our brethren of the 
Russian. Orthodox Church. At the same time 
he proposed a resolution which received the 
unanimous support of the C.E.M.S., requesting 
those in authority in our own country, and in the 
countries of our Allies in the War, to do all that 
was possible to relieve the misery caused by the 
persecution in Russia. This was forwarded to 
the leaders of all parties in our own Parliament 
and to the ambassadors of our Allies. Letters 
of warm appreciation were received by the bishop 
from Metropolitan Eulogios in the name of 
the Patriarch Tikhon, and from Metropolitan 
Anthony, the President of the Russian Episcopal 
Synod abroad. But the bishop laboured under 
no delusion. He realized that unity of spirit 
within the Church was essential to reunion with 
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our brethren of other communions. Speaking 
at the London Diocesan Conference in May 1908, 
when the question of vestments was the cause of 
controversy, he said : 


‘No Act of Parliament, nor Decree of Convocation, 
would ever settle the question. If it were to be settled 
for the advancement of the glory of God and the 
strengthening of His Church, it could only be attained 
by the instrumentality of the Holy Spirit. Let us have 
a truce of God, and let the voice of controversy be stilled 
for a whole year, whilst men of all schools of thought 
learn in the Presence of God that unity of spirit which 
would revitalize the Church.’ 


It was this fervent desire for unity of spirit 
within the Church that inspired his Presidential 
Address at the Southend Church Congress in 
1920. Now in his Diocesan Synod it had been 
shown that men of widely divergent views, meet- 
ing in the spirit of prayer, and submitting them- 
selves to the guidance of the Holy Ghost, could 
realize that unity of spirit which is essential for 
the successful prosecution of the Church’s mission. 
To bring this spirit into the wider sphere of the 
Church, the bishop wrote the following letter to 
the editor of the Times, which was published on 
28th May 1923: 

‘We are face to face with a situation in the English 
Church unparalleled since the Reformation. The con- 
troversies in the early days of the Tractarians or around 
the Vestment were insignificant in comparison with that 
in which we are engaged at the present time. Yet the 
situation is by no means hopeless if met by prayer, faith, 
and courage. 
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‘Between the two great parties, Evangelicals and 
Anglo-Catholics, there is the larger body of Church-people 
not openly identified with either, but simply loyal Angli- 
cans eager and anxious to fulfil their tasks in peace. It 
would be untrue to suggest, however, that either of the 
two wings, Evangelical or Anglo-Catholic, is composed 
entirely or even largely of unreasonable men, incapable 
of making any effort to meet each other’s desires or 
demands. The out-and-out irreconcilables are exceed- 
ingly few in number. A variety of circumstances, into 
which I must not enter, have caused numbers of men, 
spiritual and loyal, to become so entangled in various 
more or less illegal acts that apparently lawlessness has 
become the rule rather than the exception. I believe 
the overwhelming majority of the clergy desire ardently 
a real attempt at a settlement of our outstanding difh- 
culties, which, while generous and comprehensive, 
would be loyal to the fundamental principles of the 
Reformation. Can an attempt be made to meet their 
desires ? I think that it can, and I believe the time to 
be ripe for such an attempt. Briefly let me state the 
position :— 

“1. The nation needs salvation, using the word in its 


broadest sense. This is so apparent that I need not 
dwell upon this point. 

‘2. Whilst gladly recognizing the splendid spiritual 
work done by the Free Churches, a lead for a great 
aggressive spiritual movement ought to be given by the 
Church of England at this time if the Church of Christ 
is to fulfil her great mission. 


‘3, Such a lead is impossible while the present con- 
dition of affairs continues within her borders. 
‘I think these three propositions would be endorsed 
by every spiritual leader to-day. The position in the 
Q 
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country and the world demands a militant, united, and 
spiritual Church of England. Is it not time that the 
whole Church, realizing that she is, from a human point 
of view, in danger of being overwhelmed by her foes as 
the nation did in 1914, should follow the example of 
the nation at that time and concentrate rather upon over- 
throwing her foes than upon civil war within her own 
borders ? The outstanding reason which prevents her 
doing so is the lack of either authority or discipline. There 
never can be peace within her borders, or aggressiveness 
without, while anarchy prevails and no authority is 
recognized and discipline is flouted. Order must be 
restored, but how ? 

‘May I suggest two ways, both suggested by the two 
main causes which have brought the Church to the un- 
happy condition in which she is to-day ? As the Ecclesi- 
astical Report of 1906 plainly indicates, a time had 
arrived for a revision of the Prayer Book and a reform 
of Ecclesiastical Courts. Since that time the Church 
has attempted the one but not the other. With regard 
to the former, leaving out smaller, but by no means 
unimportant questions, the two great difficulties un- 
solved are those connected with the Canon and Reserva- 
tion. I do not minimize the difficulties connected with 
these questions. They are great, for both are connected 
with doctrinal questions of the front rank ; but the dis- 
cussion in my recent Synod has convinced me that they 
are not incapable of solution provided that men can 
meet together with a will and a mind to be guided 
and directed to a solution by the working of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“I am encouraged to write this letter, for I believe 
that I am the spokesman of tens of thousands of Christian 
folk found in every section of the Church who say: 
** We be brethren, let us meet at the feet of Him whom 
we all equally call our Lord and our God, and let Him 
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tell us what He would have us do.” I suggest this or 
some similar method should be adopted before dis- 
cussing further the Canon in our Constitutional Assem- 
blies. A fresh baptism of the Holy Spirit can alone heal 
our divisions and make us one.’ 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MAN HIMSELF 


‘ THE man was greater than his work.’ He was 
able to accomplish so much, because of what 
he was. ‘Transparently sincere, he possessed 
throughout life the natural simplicity of a child. 
Thus the impressions made upon his mind were 
clearly seen. When pleased, he showed his 
pleasure ; when disappointed, his disappoint- 
ment was manifest; when hurt, his pain was 
evident. His weakness and failure were as 
apparent as his strength and success. There was 
nothing hidden in his life that could not be 
revealed to the world. His manifest pleasure 
when he was able to give pleasure, his apparent 
joy when he had been enabled to help, were 
sometimes mistaken for self-confidence. The 
extracts from his diary already quoted, and the 
following extracts, show his humility of spirit : 


‘17th September 1914. My birthday. My first as 
a bishop. What a wonderful year has just closed, but 
what a task awaits me! My heart has been much touched 
to-day. Ihave received many telegrams, many presents, 
and scores of letters, some from the diocese, some from 
friends, but mostly from the parish: The touching 
words of love have moved me greatly, the more so as 


many refer to blessings received. 
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‘My appointments are causing me great anxiety. 
“‘ Lord, guide me to send whom Thou wouldest send,” 
then all will be well. 

‘ Now I have to face the coming year. ‘“‘ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” I do want to be a spiritual 
force, but am I spiritual? I feel over and over again 
Romans vii. represents me, and yet the words of the last 
verse are mine also, “‘ I thank God through Jesus Christ,” 
He who has all authority and power is with me. I want 
to— 


‘1. Live the life of Christ. 


‘2. Lead the clergy nearer to Him to enable them the 
better to realize their privilege and their responsibility. 


* 3. To lead the Church to “ win Essex for Christ.” 


‘Who is sufficient for these things? I must find 
more time for private communion. I have not been so 
close as I ought to have been. I have allowed the 
work to suffer by not consecrating it in private to Him. 
“Lord, I will try to do better. Help Thou me, 

Lord.” ’ 

‘1st January 1916. “ Bless me, even me, O Father. 
Thou hast raised me for something. Let me not frus- 
trate Thee. Use me. Empty me of self. Fill me with 
Thyself.” ’ 

“1st fanuary 1920. ‘Thank God for something new— 
a fresh start—a new year. As to myself I want, if 
God wills, to live for the sake of my loved ones, and the 
work. That is all. God is All in All to me, and Christ 
is precious. I long to see a great revival of true religion 
in our midst. I am thankful to God for the growing 
love of many of the clergy and laity of the diocese. Amid 
everything that may have been done badly or by mistaken 
means, I have tried to be of use. 

‘ God grant me greater power, greater wisdom, greater 
love, and greater keenness,’ 
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Although so sensitive that harsh criticism 
crushed him, the bishop welcomed and encour- 
aged kindly criticism. He sought advice and 
counsel, not merely from those who were in 
agreement with him, but from those who dis- 
agreed with his interpretation of the truth, or 
his line of action. He did not hesitate to seek 
for information from any competent authority, 
Books and newspapers were obtained, and read 
carefully, on subjects of controversy by men of 
all schools of thought and shades of opinion, in 
order that he might understand, as fully as pos- 
sible, every aspect of the truth. ‘Though at times 
he appeared to be dogmatic, he was ever ready to 
acknowledge the reasonableness of another inter- 
pretation, if such were proved to be in accordance 
with truth. Characteristically English, he could 
be drawn by the cords of love, but no force could 
drive him. He strove to live in accordance 
with the Christian principle, ‘ Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you.’ Peculiarly 
sensitive to any expression of harshness, injustice, 
or ill will, he was more than considerate towards 
the feelings of others. Rather than wound the 
feelings of others he preferred to be thought 
weak. ‘Therein lay the greatness of the man. 
He loved his fellow-man, and he craved for the 
love of his fellow-man. 

In his own home life the bishop was simple 
and unaffected. His love for his wife and child 
was wondrous, and his devotion to both was 
inspiring to those who were privileged to witness 
it. The love of both to him was a precious 
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possession. In the storehouse of his memory, a 
simple incident connected with his daughter’s 
' childhood years occupied a sacred place. A 
drawer in his desk was reserved for sweets, and 
this his child knew. One day the child entered | 
her father’s study, and the father asked, ‘What »/) 
do you want, darling?’ There was no response. | 
‘Would you like a sweet?’ reaching down to \ 1; 
open the drawer. ‘ No, daddy,’ came the reply... 
‘Well, what do you want?’ ‘ Nothing, daddy.’ dw \ 
And then, as the father sat the child upon his \y,.2e 
knee, she added, ‘ I just came to see you.’ 
Throughout life he never failed to keep a 
promise made to his child, and the child had 
absolute and implicit faith in the father. One 
afternoon, as he was going to an important meet- " “vr 
ing in the city, she asked him to bring home some 
trivial thing, and the father promised to do so. Roo 
The business upon which he was engaged called 
forth his undivided attention, and the request 
was forgotten. He had almost reached the 
vicarage gate when he recalled his promise. 
Tired as he was, he went straight back to London, 
so that he should not fail the child. 
The same love was bestowed upon his two 
grandchildren. It was a pleasing sight to watch 
the bishop playing with his grandson, John, on 
the lawn at Bishopscourt, or to see him walking 
round the garden with the child’s little hand in 
his own. When the younger child was five weeks 
old, he had to undergo a serious operation in a 
London nursing home. The bishop had been 
ill, and literally rose from his sick-bed in order to 
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be present with his daughter and her husband 
in the home during the operation. With the 
care of a large diocese, and with all his responsible 
duties, nothing was so important on that occasion 
as the welfare of his loved ones. It was all so 
simple and unaffected, and done in such a kindly 
and spontaneous manner, that the bishop never 
knew that it was anything but the most natural 
thing in the world. He could not have acted 
otherwise. 

The love of husband and wife is far too sacred 
to deal with in these pages, but it does not require 
much imagination to understand the beauty and 
nobility of such a love. The dedication of his 
first published work, Fishers of Men, gives 
some impression of this : 


‘TO MY WIFE 


WHO HAS COUNTED IT NOT DEAR TO SACRIFICE 

MUCH OF THE COMFORT OF HER OWN HOME LIFE, IF 

ONLY MEN MIGHT BE WON TO GOD, AND SO THE HOMES 
OF HER SISTERS BE MADE THE HAPPIER.” 


It was a source of deep regret to him that his 
wife’s health did not permit her to enter as fully 
into his public life and work as otherwise would 
have been possible. Wherever. he went, the 
photographs of his loved ones always accom- 
panied him, and many were the people who were 
familiar with them, although they had never 
actually met them in life. 

Neither he nor his wife was selfish in regard 
to their home life. ‘ Given to hospitality ’ was 
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true of him, both as vicar and bishop. The 
vicarage was home to one and all of the staff 
of St. James-the-Less. The front door of the 
vicarage was never locked till late in the evening, 
and the members of the staff went in and out 
as they wished. It was a privilege to enter such 
a family parish, and no one who shared the privi- 
lege will ever forget the love and comradeship 
of those Bethnal Green days. ‘The vicar was 
affectionately known to his colleagues as * Daddy.’ 
The workers’ meetings, in spite of long and 
tedious business, were a joy to attend. When 
something had been left undone, it was * You 
naughty boy,’ in affectionate remonstrance. All 
lived at their best, for they were impelled by the 
most effective driving force in the world, the 
compelling power of love. It is impossible to 
give an adequate description of the vicar’s birth- 
day. The whole parish, as a great happy family, 
joined in the festival. His colleagues laughingly 
said that the greatest day of the year in Bethnal 
Green was St. J. E. W. D.’s Day. In 1912, 
when the vicar was in Australia, the parishioners, 
to the number of about twelve hundred, gathered 
-as usual in the evening of this happy day in the 
large hall, and were astonished and delighted 
beyond measure to hear their vicar’s voice, saying, 
‘From the far ends of the world I greet you.’ 
His birthday message, spoken in Australia, was 
delivered to his people by means of the gramo- 
phone. Such an incident was characteristic of 
his thoughtfulness for others. There was a 
sense of loss when he became bishop, for the 
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happy family life of the Bethnal Green days could 
be no more, although the same. spirit came to 
dominate the life of the diocese on a much wider 
scale. : 

His own parental love made him tender towards 
the love of other parents. On his C.E.M.S. 
tour many were the visits paid to sons and relatives 
overseas, so that he might report to their loved 
ones in the old country. 

Bishopscourt in War time was a joy to behold. 
Privates from Bethnal Green, officers of high rank 
stationed in the county, lonely boys from our 
Dominions, and the wounded from the local 
hospital, were entertained with kindly hospitality. 

The humanity of the bishop made its own 
appeal. He always seemed to understand, and 
to enter into, the feelings of others in the varying 
circumstances of life. Grateful for the love 
expressed on his birthday, or on the other anni- 
versaries of the great events of his life, he was 
mindful of similar days in the lives of others. 
Each morning his birthday book was produced, 
and never a day passed without his writing one or 
more letters of greeting to some of his friends. 
After the death of the bishop, a friend of his boy- 
hood said he would miss those annual greetings. 
Never since those early days had the bishop 
failed to send such greetings. In his diary of 
19th September 1914 is written : 


“It is the Bishop of Barking’s birthday. I wired and 
wrote to him. No man is more highly respected in 
Essex than he. He has been a real father to me—grand. 
I do thank God for him and Colchester.’ 
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The present Bishop of Colchester, preaching 
at a memorial service to the bishop, spoke of this 
thoughtfulness for others as an outstanding trait 
in his character, and said that on the anniversary 
of his Consecration he had received only one letter, 
and that was from the Bishop of Chelmsford. 
In the hour of sadness and sorrow he was equally 
thoughtful. The following extracts from letters 
written in such circumstances give an impression 
of the bishop’s mind : 


‘I am exceedingly sorry to hear of your great and 
sudden loss. If I had known of your husband’s illness 
I would certainly have come to see him. I know how 
feeble human words must be at a time like this, yet I 
would like you to realize how highly we thought of his 
life and work. I have heard from many of his influence 
in the parish, and beyond its borders. You have his 
memory, a most treasured possession, but you have the 
joy of knowing he has not finished his life, nor his service. 
He has only altered his sphere. “His servants shall 
serve Him,” and your husband will now be continued in 
fellowship and in service. What a joy to think he and 
you are both in the same Church, with the same Father 
and Redeemer! Yet I know the parting must mean 
much to you and your children, and I do pray that the 
Great Comforter may comfort you and bless you in the 
time of trial and sorrow. : 

‘With much thankfulness for his life, and sympathy 
with you and a real God bless you.’ 


‘Just a line to say how I have been with you and 
your husband in thought and in prayer during the last 
few days. I know how at such a time as this human 
words must seem very poor things, but you know your 
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boy is not dead. There has grown upon me the fuller 
meaning of life—it is not the puny thing of even seventy 
or eighty years lived on earth amid all kinds of limitations, 
but something very large and great. “I believe in the 
life everlasting,” and this your boy is enjoying and will 
enjoy. For him we can have no regrets. He will 
thrive, and grow, and develop, as he never could at 
Eton or Harrow. He is in the best of homes, and 
the best of schools. God is the Father of his home, 
and Christ the Head of his school, so he zs provided 
with all he needs. Yet hearts are human, and I know 
how you and your husband must feel the loss, and 
so I pray that the great Comforter may comfort 
your hearts and give you His peace. God bless you 
both.’ 


‘I am writing a brief line to say that my thoughts and 
prayers will be with you to-morrow and on Monday. 
It scarcely seems possible that a year has rolled by since 
he went “‘ Home.” What a year he has had! The 
greatest, the most wonderful of all years, for he has been 
nearer to his Lord and lived, really lived, in the presence 
of his King. For him it has been all rest, all peace, all 
growth, and what more delightful than his experience! 
This is the joy we can have, that we rejoice in his joy. 
But we also can remember his life on earth, so happy, 
so unselfish, and so devoted. I hear still, wherever I go, 
his name on people’s lips, and his life and work never 
forgotten. 

‘I know the year has been one of trial to you, but his 
Lord and Saviour has been with you, and He will lead 
you, step by step, to your loved one, and also to Himself. 
‘That in the meantime comfort and strengh may be given 
to you, is the prayer of .. .’ 


The impression created in the minds of those 
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who received such letters is to be found in the 
following extract : 


‘T cannot let the day pass without writing to thank 
you for your kind sympathy and prayers. In the midst 
of my distress my heart goes out to you in the warmest 
appreciation of your kindly thought of me in my sorrow, 
when you have so much that demands your care and 
attention. I feel very deeply that you have proved 
yourself a true Father in God to me. Sympathy, true 
sympathy like yours, is a real stay and comfort to bereaved 
hearts, because it reminds us of the Divine Sympathy. 
If man can feel sympathy for his fellow-man, how much 
more must the Divine Heart of Love have compassion 
on poor stricken hearts ! ’ 


In cases of distress, such expressions of sym- 
pathy were accompanied by a practical sign of 
their sincerity. ‘Those who were assisted in this 
way, both in the Bethnal Green days, and in the 
wider sphere of diocesan life, were numerous 
indeed. So quietly, tactfully, and unostenta- 
tiously were such acts performed that they were 
known only to the donor and the recipient. Many 
are they who can thank God for the generous 
thoughtfulness of their vicar and bishop. The 
following extract is from a letter of acknowledg- 
ment of one such act : 


‘My pear Lorp Bisuop,—Your dear, kind letter 
reached me this morning and touched me more deeply 
than I can say. Nor do I know how | can ever begin 
to express my great gratitude for your most extremely 
generous gift. I can only say from the very bottom of 
my heart what you say to me: which is, “‘ God bless 
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you. 
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It was ever a joy to him to commend work well 
done, and his expressions of gratitude and appreci- 
ation for services rendered showed his generosity 
of spirit. The following letter is characteristic 
of this : 


‘My pear Rector,—It is with deep regret that I 
accept your resignation, and yet, I think you are doing 
right. But I know what this must mean to you. Your 
life and love have been given to your church and parish 
for the sake of your Lord, and it must be no light task 
for you to relinquish work which has really become your 
life. You have, however, the memory of the past, and, 
above all, hope for future service. That is the joy, “‘ His 
servants shall serve Him,” and so after all you are not 
now ceasing your labours, but only resting before under- 
taking the next work of your Lord. You will have time 
for that. I thank God for all He has done in you and 
through you, and pray that you may be blessed abun- 
dantly day by day.’ 


The record of names to be found in his ‘ Book 
of Remembrance’ was catholic in its scope, 
including, as it did, those who occupied the 
highest positions in Church and State, and those 
whose friendship had been won in the humbler 
spheres of life ; those who were the great masters 
of industry, and those who earned their daily 
bread by manual toil ; those who in the crowded 
cities of empire served their day and generation, 
and those who in the country village of the home- 
land, or in the outposts of empire, made their 
contribution to the common weal. In its pages 
were to be found the aged pilgrim, drawing near 
to the end of life’s journey, the young traveller, 
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just stepping over the threshold of life, and the 
who, in the full vigour of manhood and S cenaoal 
were living in the noontide of life, rich and poor 
alike, each name occupying a space peculiarly 
its own. ‘The expression of such remembrance 
made a heavy demand on time and thought, and 
encroached considerably upon the hours of rest, 
but who can estimate the amount of good done 
in this quiet, unobtrusive manner ? 

Extremely loath to correct or rebuke, he 
endeavoured to discharge this duty conscien- 
tiously, but in such a kindly spirit, that it left no 
resentment, but gratitude and fresh endeavour 
in its train. Writing to one who was dear to 
him on the anniversary of the passing of his loved 
one, he says : 


‘I know that to-morrow will carry you back to a year 
ago. It is natural and right that it should do so, but I 
beg of you to take a big view of life. Do you, can you, 
begrudge your loved one a happy year, happier than the 
happiest spent on earth ? for that is what the last year has 
meant to her. This is the ray of sunshine for you... . 
Do you think that she would like to think that her love 
to you, and yours to her, is spoiling your life, instead 
of ennobling and enriching it, and making it more useful 
to God and His Church? ‘To-day England wants every 
force to help her through. Now, my dear old j 
with all my love to you, and full of sympathy for your 
great loss, I do ask you to make an effort to throw your- 
self into the things of life more and to get back to Church 
work. The effort will be great, but ask for help, seek it 
even to-morrow, and live the life she would have you do. 
I shall think of you, and pray for you. God bless and 
comfort, and above all, lead you in His way.’ 
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On the receipt of a letter asking to be appointed 
to a living of which he was patron, the bishop 
writes : 


‘I have received your letter, but forgive my saying 
that I always deprecate any priest seeking a post for 
himself. I think it does away with any idea of a Call 
from God... . ‘‘ The steps of the good are ordered 
by the Lord.” If once a man begins to think that he, 
and not his Master, is to decide where he shall go, then 
I think that the spiritual influence which he ought to 
wield deteriorates. Forgive my writing thus, but I do 
it in all kindness. I sympathize to the full with you, 
and, as you know, took some little part in helping you a 
short time ago. But I have seen so many lives of the 
clergy deteriorate through seeking for themselves a new 
sphere, and always for a higher income, that it distresses 
me when I see any one for whom I have any copes 
walking in that direction.’ 


The bishop showed much concern in any 
change of sphere in the lives of his clergy, and 
more particularly of the younger clergy. Time 
was found to discuss a proposed change with his 
clergy, so that they might understand fully the 
significance of it, and its bearing on their future 
life and ministry. His concern, and yet his 
fatherly correction, are to be seen in the follow- 
ing letter to one who was leaving the diocese : 


‘IT am writing to you in strict confidence, but I think 
that after our interview and prayer together, you might 
have written and told me you were going, and where 
you were going, and not leave me to find it out from 
other sources. However, let that pass. 

‘I am writing to you seriously. I wish I could have 
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seen you before. you left, because it is so much easier 
to say than to write. In correspondence one is so apt 
to be misunderstood. I believe that at heart you are 
sound and good. I believe that you really want to be 
of use in the Kingdom of God, and to win souls for 
Christ. In other words, I believe in you. At the same 
time, I fear that unless you are careful you are going to 
wreck your ministerial career and your usefulness in the 
ministry. This will be the sixth change in ten years. 
I do not blame you entirely for this. Others may have 
had a share of the blame, but it is unsatisfactory. I 
would like you to spend an hour alone, and think out 
your ministerial career in each of the parishes in which 
you have served, not with a view of saying that you were 
badly treated by this vicar and that vicar, but rather to 
examine your own life and actions. Have I been moody ? 
Have I given cause for people to think me discourteous ? 
Have I been gentle and kind and patient? Have I in 
the pulpit sought to win men rather than to denounce 
men? Have I got full control of my temper, and is 
Jesus able to save me from that and all other sins? Have 
I prayed daily for my ministerial colleagues that they 
and I might understand each other and appreciate each 
other more? ‘These are some of the questions which I 
would like you to face upon your knees. I am writing in 
love. I do not think it is too late for you to make a real 
start again. It will not do for this kind of thing to goon. | 
do beg and pray of you to watch yourself as you have never 
watched yourself before, and to pray for others connected 
with your work as you have never prayed for them.’ 


Writing to one of his clergy on the question of 
‘ open ’ churches, he says : 

‘Thank you for your letter, but I fear that your ex- 
planation is one which I can scarcely consider satis- 
factory. It is quite true, for instance, that St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral and other places make a charge for persons 
who wish to visit certain parts of the cathedral or church, 
but that is a very different thing from making a charge 
for entrance into the sacred building itself. There are 
many people who wish to find a quiet place for silent 
prayer and meditation. To say that the caretaker will 
allow persons to enter who wish to pray is in itself an 
indication of a wrong spirit. ‘The caretaker should have 
nothing whatever to do with such a matter. People ought 
to be free to come and go as they wish in the House of 
God in their own parish. For over seventeen years my 
own church was open at Bethnal Green, and I never had 
any one to watch it. During the whole time there was 
no damage done, with the exception of one Bank Holiday 
when a stranger broke open the alms-box. . . . I do 
not want to dissever myself from you in this matter, but, 
frankly, I cannot go on overlooking what I feel to be 
almost a scandal, that in the midst of a great working-class 
area, the parish church should not be open to parishioners, 
and I would most earnestly ask you to devise means by 
which the church can be open.’ 


In asking men to undertake a definite sphere 
of work, he emphasized the fact that the spiritual 
should always come first, and that, as he was 
striving to act in accordance with the mind and 
will of God, so their decision must be made in 
the same spirit. The following is an extract 
from a letter offering a priest his first vicariate : - 


“I want you to weigh the matter very carefully. Re- 
member that, after all, you must hear the Voice bidding 
you go. It is only so that you may hope to be successful, 
for it will not be by might, nor by power, but by His 
Spirit that you will really be successful.. If I had my 
ministry to begin again, I should go for souls more than 
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ever. Nothing else really matters. The temptation 
to do other things is great—very great—but, remember, 
you are ordained to do the work of Him who died that 
men might live. 

‘The parish will tax you to the utmost. You will 
have to concentrate upon it, and give yourself wholly 
to it. It is full of possibilities of success, or of failure. 
It will either make, or spoil and hinder your future 
ministry. It will depend on one thing, as to whether 
you keep to the One Message, and whether you live it 
out in your life. ‘Therein lies success or failure. 

‘May God guide you, and fill you with His Spirit.’ 


The following extracts are from a letter to a 
priest, asking him to undertake the duties of a 
rural dean : 


“TI am writing to ask you to accept the position of 
Rural Dean of It is a position of much responsi- 
bility, and, in the future, this is likely to be increased. 
It will require great self-restraint, and the cultivation of 
wise leadership. I cannot hope that you will avoid all 
mistakes, but I am assured of your desire to avoid them. 
You will have to watch carefully lest you take too many 
people into your confidence. In such a position you 
must learn to suffer fools gladly. In meetings it is never 
wise to be smart at the expense of any member, however 
foolish he may be, if it is likely to leave a sore feeling in 
its train. Private interviews and personal considerations 
will carry you a long way. . . . Above all, remember 
that it is only a life lived in the spirit of your gentle and 
forgiving Saviour that can make your work of real and 
lasting value. I thank God for what He has enabled 
you to do in His service. I know that it will not make 
you self-confident, or self-assertive, but will humble you 
before God. For who are you, and who am J, that He 
should call either of us to co-operate with Him ?’ 
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From his youth he took an active interest in 
politics, being a Liberal by conviction. In his 
diary for 1880 we read : 


‘ About this time the General Election occurred. ‘This 
made me very busy indeed, for I worked very heartily 
and earnestly for the Liberal candidates, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is my favourite English statesman, past or 
present. I was delighted when our candidates were 
returned.’ 


At the conclusion of the election, he was elected 
honorary secretary of the committee brought 
into being for the erection of a Liberal Club in 
Patricroft. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
the club erected, and afterwards opened on 18th 
September 1880. Elected first honorary secre- 
tary to the club, he retained this post till his 
departure from the district in 1884. A keen 
student of politics, he retained throughout life 
his Liberal convictions, though he would never 
allow himself to become a slave to party politics. 
He was always prepared to support a measure 
produced by any party which, in his judgment, 
was for the good of the nation, or for the social 
betterment of the people. He watched with 
sympathy the rise of the Labour Party, and much 
in its programme appealed to him. He took a 
practical interest in the Education Bill of 1902, 
and also that of 1906. He was opposed to the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and was one of the 
speakers at the great protest meeting in Hyde 
Park on 21st June 1913. 

But he believed that the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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was the greatest force in the world, and that the 
future prosperity of the nation and of the world 
lay in its preaching, therefore the programme of 
each political party must be based on its teaching. 
The Church must alienate none, but must strive, 
in the spirit of her Lord, to leaven all. His 
mature judgment was that the Church’s duty was 
to enunciate principles, and not to frame political 
programmes. Writing to one of his clergy who 
had taken an active part in the election campaign 
in 1922, he says : 


‘I am writing with a sincere desire to help you. I 
honestly think that you were within your rights, as a 
citizen, to go and speak at any political meeting you wish, 
but on these matters we want to remember the great 
apostolic injunction, “ All things are lawful to me, but 
all things are not expedient.” . . . We want every type 
of man to come into the Church, whether he be Con- 
servative, Liberal, or Labour, to receive instruction in the 
principles of the Christian Faith, and as to how these can 
be applied to every detail of international, national, and 
private life. If, however, the idea is prevalent that the 
man in the pulpit has a political bias, what he says is dis- 
counted by his political views. If a man has supported 
the Conservative candidate on the public platform, the 
average Liberal or Labour person coming into his church 
would not be so ready to hear what he had to say on the 
relation of the Sermon on the Mount to industrial prob- 
lems as if the preacher had not spoken on that platform. 
Honestly I think that we can best serve the great Cause that 
we have at heart by standing outside all political parties, 
and yet influencing all by the preaching of the Gospel. 

‘T am writing this in view of your possible removal to 
another diocese.’ 
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In thus expressing his opinion on the active 
participation of the clergy in party politics, the 
bishop fully realized the Church’s duty in 
connexion with the great moral problems con- 
nected with the welfare of the nation. On the 
question of reprisals in Ireland, the bishop 
forwarded a letter to the Prime Minister, which 
was published in the Times of 6th April 1921, 
signed by himself and five of his episcopal 
colleagues, together with the leaders of the 
Nonconformist bodies. The Times, in a leading 
article of its issue on 20th April 1921, comments 
thus : 


‘It was not a document which any Prime Minister 
could ignore. Writing in their official capacities the 
,signatories protested gravely and deliberately against 


» , aspects of our national policy in regard to Ireland which, 


wiv “*""in their eyes, appeared reprehensible on moral grounds. 


“They associated themselves with the censure of the 
practice of indiscriminate and unauthorized reprisals 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury had already pro- 
nounced in the House of Lords “ on the highest of all 
grounds—namely the absolute unlawfulness of the 
attempt to overcome wrong, however flagrant and 
provocative, by means of further and equally indefensible 
wrong.” ‘They appealed for the adoption of a different 
line of policy, and they pleaded with the Government 
to arrange a truce. ‘They also pointed out that perhaps 
the heaviest condemnation of the present policy of the 
Government “lies in the deepening alienation it is 
steadily effecting between this country and all classes 
of the Irish people.”” Few who read their weighty pro- 
nouncement can have doubted the sincerity of purpose 
that inspired it, or can have failed to realize that the 
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writers were actuated by a sense of their moral responsi- 
bility alone and had freed themselves entirely from 
political considerations. Their meaning was trans- 
parent.’ 


In the Times of 6th May 1921 appeared the 
following : 


‘The Bishop of Chelmsford and other bishops and 
religious leaders of Nonconformist Churches who joined 
in his protest against the Irish policy of the Government, 
have replied to the letter which the Prime Minister 
addressed to them on 19th April. The matter could 
scarcely have rested where it was, for Mr. Lloyd George 
had charged them with practically condoning Sinn Fein 
outrages in Ireland. Needless to say they have found 
no difficulty in refuting so baseless an accusation, or in 
making their position doubly clear by urging Sinn Fein 
“to desist from and to secure the total suppression of 
vile deeds which are an offence against God and man.” 
They also reply unhesitatingly to Mr. Lloyd George's 
challenge that they should define to the people of Ireland 
their position in regard to the conditions of settlement 
which he had laid down. The Prime Minister had based 
his defence upon the ground that Ireland demanded a 
republic. The Bishop of Chelmsford and his co-signa- 
tories answer that, while they hold a republic im- 
practicable, and take it as agreed that Ulster is not to be 
coerced, a settlement is, in their view, attainable within 
those limits. They are opposed to the restriction of 
negotiation by limiting conditions beforehand, but 
they say that, until an attempt to achieve an accommo- 
dation has been “‘ deliberately and patiently tried and has 
failed, many throughout the land will be unable to 
acquiesce in any alternative policy or course of action.” 
It is a sound and practical answer, and will commend 
itself to the growing body of opinion which, even in the 
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Conservative Party, realizes that the Government’s 
policy has, in the bishop’s words, only succeeded in 
“ inflaming the wound it was meant to heal.” ’ 


The Prime Minister, in a speech at Portmadoc, 
criticized the action of the Church in this matter, 
and sought to define her attitude in regard to 
politics. ‘To this speech ‘ the Bishop of Chelms- 
ford made an effective reply at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden,’ on 21st June 1921, as the Westminster 
Gazette for that day narrates : 


‘Plunging quickly into his subject, which he prefaced 
with a sympathetic reference to the burden of responsi- 
bility borne by the Prime Minister, for whom he bespoke 
their prayers and sympathy, the bishop said that frankly 
they could not accept Mr. Lloyd George’s ruling. If 
he had said that the Church must not interfere in party 
politics they could agree partly, if not entirely. Politics 
referred to the art and science of government, and 
government touched human life at every point. Was 
the Church to have no voice with respect to that which 
touched every one of its members in a vital degree ? 
Every organization was to express its opinion, but the 
Church must not. . . . The bishop admitted the dangers 
of interference with politics; but he remarked you 
cannot divorce religion and politics without doing injury 
to both. The province of the Church was not to draw 
up programmes. so much as to proclaim the form on 
which their programmes must be based. But when the 
principles of Christianity which they held were violated 
in the government of the nation, were they to be silent ? 
. . . Now, the Prime Minister said the Church must 
content itself with creating the right atmosphere. “I 
agree,” said the bishop, ‘‘ but what shall we do if the 
Government is poisoning the atmosphere by the action 
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they are taking?” . . . In conclusion, he declared that 
the Church was more determined than ever to denounce 
local authorities that permitted slums, legislation that 
permitted sweating, and to proclaim the truth that 
righteousness exalteth a nation.’ 


Heredity and early environment ordained that 
his spiritual life should grow and develop on 
Evangelical lines. As the years passed, and his 
experience ripened, so his convictions became 
more firmly established on the Evangelical aspect 
of the truth. Whilst believing firmly in this 
school of thought, and realizing the necessity for 
such schools of thought within the Church, he 
became more and more opposed to anything in 
the nature of partisanship. His attitude on these 
matters is clearly expressed in a letter written 
three months before his death: 


‘It is because I am more and more convinced that we 
are playing the devil’s game by discussing things which, 
+f there were no world to save, would be important, that 
I shun controversy more and more. This is why some 
of my friends think that Iam a“ heretic,”’ but it is simply 
because I am trying to follow my Master and get to the 
things that really make for the salvation of souls... . 
I shall do all I possibly can to build up the Church of 
Christ, remembering that time is short and that contro- 
versy provokes, whereas the Gospel unites.’ 


He believed that the Church had been entrusted 
by God with that which alone could solve the 
problems and cure the ills of life, and that her 
fundamental duty was the proclamation of the 
Gospel. It was this big outlook on the mission 
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of the Church that enabled him to obviate any 
party dissension and strife within his own diocese. 
His appointment, as a pronounced Evangelical, 
to the Bishopric of Chelmsford was the cause of 
anxiety to many of the clergy in the diocese, the 
majority of whom did not think along Evangelical 
lines. Those who knew the man realized that 
such anxiety was without foundation. The 
development of his mind in these matters could 
be seen in his public utterances during the years 
immediately preceding his consecration. Many 
of his clergy were assured by his Presidential 
Address at the First Diocesan Conference held 
at Chelmsford on 27th October 1914, from which 
the following extracts are taken : 


‘TI am fully prepared to recognize diversity in uni-. 
formity. It would be a fatal mistake tO narrow the 
legitimate, comprehensive character of the Church of 
England. The High Churchman, the Evangelical, and 
the Broad Churchman have each their place within her 
borders, and each has made no light contribution to 
her character, position, and usefulness ; but, unless we 
are prepared to accept the views of, say, the late W. T. 
Stead, and have a Church with no boundaries at all, but 
free and open to all comers no matter what their belief 
and practice may be, we must have diversity within 
limitations.’ . . . 

‘I would earnestly appeal to any incumbent who 
may be considering the matter with a view to the intro- 
duction of incense, carefully to weigh over the authori- 
tative decision and opinions in this matter, and would 
also suggest that he should seek an interview with me, 
when we can discuss the question.’ .. . on 

‘With regard to vestments. For many years I have 
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been a keen advocate for revision of the Prayer Book 
on sane Church lines, but, if possible, I have been 
keener still on a thorough reform of our Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The present position is unsatisfactory and 
intolerable. By our system, or lack of system, the law 
is brought into disrepute. Many men who are loyal at 
heart are deemed lawless, and party passions are aroused 
and the work of the Church is hindered. At present 
the legal position is that vestments are declared to be 
unlawful. Convocation has the matter under considera- 
tion. The position is peculiar and difficult for both 
bishop and clergy. I feel that while I cannot sanction 
their use, conscientiously feeling as I do that they are 
illegal, and further that, speaking generally, their intro- 
duction does not tend to that simplicity of worship 
which is, in my opinion, so helpful to spiritual worship, 
yet I cannot and will not alienate myself from clergy 
who for years have worn them; but I must make it 
perfectly clear that I cannot under any circumstances 
sanction or permit their introduction into any church 
until a definite decision on the question has been made 
by Convocation in answers to the Letters of Business. 
In adopting this course, I am only following the lines 
laid down by the Bishop of St. Albans in asking clergy 
and people to wait patiently until Convocation has com- 
pleted its labours. It may seem a long process, but 
the question is an important one, and ten or twelve 
years is but a small period in the life ofa Church. Surely 
it savours of presumption on the part of either priest or 
bishop to attempt to anticipate the deliberate judgment 
of Convocation. Any form of government is better 
than anarchy. 

‘On all these questions I want to be the true Father 
in God rather than a father-in-law. I trust that the 
diocese has already realized that Ido not wish to ap- 
proach these questions in any narrow party spirit, but 
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rather in the spirit of generous toleration and with 
sympathetic interest.’ ... ; 

‘Here let me say that I sincerely hope that it will 
never be said that I reprove a man who burns incense 
and remain silent to the man who denies the Virgin- 
birth, questions the truth of the Atonement, and whose 
teaching on the Resurrection is simply that it has no 


, foundation in fact, but is a spiritual parable. To such 
‘a man I can show no toleration whatever. Let him 
* pursue his investigation outside the ministry, for in it 


he has no place nor right. The Creed must be believed 
by the priest who recites it; the statements contained 
therein must be regarded as historical facts and not as 
parables. I am thankful that my first vote and speech 
in Convocation were in support of the resolution pro- 
posed by the Bishop of London on this important 
question. 

‘Some may be disappointed, some may be distressed 
at my words, but I would ask you all to believe this day 
that I have only one object, to do the will of my Lord 
so far as I know it. . . . My desire is to go forward, 
and in His strength to lead clergy and laity nearer to their 
Lord, and to lead, if it be His Will, His Church to win 
Essex as a trophy to be laid at His feet ’ 


After this pronouncement, there still remained 
some misgiving in the minds of an influential 
section of the clergy, chiefly among those who 
were accustomed to the use of vestments and 
incense. 

Hearing of this, the bishop summoned a private 
conference of these clergy, when there was a 
frank and full discussion of the whole matter. 

The bishop, throughout his episcopate, adopted 
this method of dealing with all matters that were 
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likely to cause misunderstanding. An interview 
with the individual priest, or a private conference 
with groups of his priests, removed any miscon- 
ception, and enabled bishop and clergy to 
understand each other, and to appreciate the 
sincerity of purpose which prompted both in their 
aspirations. 

In the early days of his episcopate such inter- 
views were not rare, but they led to a complete 
understanding and to mutual trust. The danger 
zone in regard to controversy within the Church 
came to have its centre in the question of the 
reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
purpose of such reservation. 

In the year 1911, the bishops in the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury had formulated their inten- 
tions with regard to this matter in a proposed new 
rubric, which had been issued to the Church in 
their report. The importance of this question 
‘5 to be found in the fact that, at the beginning 
of 1917, a memorial signed by nearly one thousand 
priests was sent to all the bishops advocating the 
reservation of the Blessed Sacrament for purposes 
of adoration. In February 1917, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. Gore, moved a resolution in the 
Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
confirming what had been enacted in 1911. 


‘He proposed simply that they should re-affirm what > “ 
they had thus repeatedly affirmed, so that the Church jf; 


might know that their corporate judgment and intention 
remained what it was, and that, with whatever further 
definition was found to be necessary, the goal and limit 
of their effort might be understood of all men—that was, 
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to allow, when circumstances required it, reservation 
for the purpose of communicating the sick and for no 
other purpose whatsoever; that was according to the 
intention of the ancient and undivided Church, and 
the present intention of the Eastern Church, but not 
according to the manner of the Roman Church to-day.’ * 


The Bishop of Chelmsford seconded the resolu- 
tion of the Bishop of Oxford, and in his subse- 
quent speech said : 


‘ They were apt to forget, after all, that this was the 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost, and they had to remember 
that in their English Church the presence of Christ in 
the Church was always recognized to be through the 
Holy Ghost, and therefore in his opinion they were at 
the parting of the ways and they had to make their choice, 
if he might put it so, quite bluntly, between three things. 
They had to make their choice between Prayer Book 
theology and popular theology, and they had to remember 


aa Vthat they were not legislating simply for theologians 


accustomed to fine and subtle distinctions, but they were 
legislating for the people. . . . Secondly, they had to 
choose between what he called Catholic and Apostolic 
doctrine and practice, and that which was purely Roman 
and Medieval.... Thirdly, they had to choose 
between the definitely expressed use of the Blessed 
Sacrament ordered by our Lord and something that 
was hazy and indistinct and uncertain. . . . He trusted, 
therefore, in passing that resolution they would do 
something to preserve the level-headed character of the 
Church of England, appealing to antiquity, appealing 
to the Word of God, and going forward to use the 
Blessed Sacrament for that for which it was really in- 
tended, as a centre of unity around which they could all 
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gather, and where from the sacred hands of their Lord 
they could all receive the bread of life as nourishment 
to their souls.’ 1 


The resolution was carried by the House nemine 
contradicente. 

Now that the attitude of the bishops in the 
southern province was clearly defined, the bishop 
summoned a small private conference of the 
priests in the diocese to whom this subject was of 
direct interest. A frank discussion of the matter 
gave the bishop the opportunity of ascertaining 
what was in their minds, and what were their 
personal desires in the matter. Regarding this 
question as of paramount importance in the life 
of the Church, and realizing the possibility of 
misunderstanding, which would destroy the 
corporate spirit he was striving to foster in the 
diocese, the bishop proceeded to invite the whole 
of his clergy to a private conference. The fact 
that four hundred clergy accepted the invitation 
and were present at the Conference Hall, Strat- 
ford, on 12th April 1917, showed the widespread 
interest in this question. The Bishop of Oxford 
addressed the clergy. This was followed by 
questions and discussion, and then the bishop of 
the diocese gave a short address in conclusion. 
The full report of this Conference was published 
in book form, entitled Reservation, by the Bishops 
of Oxford and Chelmsford. ‘The bishop sent a 
copy of this to each of his clergy. Scores of 
letters received by the bishop testified to the 
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appreciation of the clergy for this effort of the 
bishop to understand the minds of his clergy, and 
to deal with the matter in an unbiased and reason- 
able manner. The following is typical of such 
letters : | 


‘ My Dear BisHop,—It was most kind of you to think 
of sending me the book relating to the Conference on 
Reservation, but beyond the gift I welcome it as an 
evidence of your deep concern, in matters which trouble 
us, to deal fairly with those who hold opinions differing 
from your own. Had every bishop in the past laboured 
to reach the minds of his priests as you are doing, and 
have done, we should have been in a far happier position 
than we now are. 

‘May God continue to bless and guide you. 

‘ Yours obediently in Christ, 


*“R. Stuart Kine.’ 


Following on this Conference, the bishop 
visited each of the incumbents in whose churches 
Reservation was practised. He found that public 
Reservation in the open church in the taber- 
nacle on the altar had been the use in a large 
number of churches for some years. After a 
friendly interview, the bishop set forth his 
directions in regard to the practice of Reservation 
in the future. ‘These directions are summarized 
in the bishop’s notes of the interviews as follows : 

‘1. The Reserved Sacrament must be placed in 
an Ambry in the north or south wall of the side 


chapel, subject to my approval of the place before 
its fixture. 


“2. The Reserved Sacrament must be bona fide in 
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both kinds, and the sick person must receive in both 
kinds. 

‘3. There must be neither light nor flowers before 
the Ambry. If there is a Sanctuary light in the accus- 
tomed place before the Altar, I do not require its removal. 

‘4. If the sick person so desire, the service of the 
Holy Communion for the Sick, as found in the Prayer 
Book, must be used. 

‘5. The Ambry door must never be opened except for 
the purpose of placing the Reserved Sacrament therein, 
or of taking it directly to the sick. 

‘6. There must be no service of Benediction, Ex- 
position, nor public devotions of any nature whatever to 
the Blessed Sacrament.’ 


By means of these interviews the possibility of 
misunderstanding and friction was eliminated, 
and an amicable and satisfactory settlement was 
arrived at. : 

In 1917 occurred the only case of disloyalty in 
regard to such matters. ‘The bishop was com- 
pelled to take action. Such action was grossly 
misrepresented in a document which was widely 
circulated within the diocese and beyond its 
borders. The bishop then published a private 
statement to his clergy, which concluded as 
follows : 


‘I trust that my clergy recognize by now my keen 
desire to be fair and impartial, and that I strive to work 
the diocese as the “‘ Father in God,” to which position 
the whole Church has appointed me, but there are limits 
to toleration, and they have been reached in this parish. 
I have done all that I could to deal as kindly with the 

S 
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matters in dispute as possible, and even now no “ grants ” 
have been withdrawn, and the women workers are paid 
as usual. The relations between my clergy and myself 
have been so cordial that I feel it only right that they 
should have these facts put clearly before them in order 
that they may join with me in prayer that these “ un- 
happy divisions ” may cease, and that the old Catholic 
and Apostolic Faith may prevail among us, and that in 
proclaiming it through the Holy Ghost we may bring 
men to know, love, and serve our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour.’ 


The bishop was much encouraged by the assur- 
ances of sympathy and loyalty received from men 
of all schools of thought during this incident. 

On the issue of the form of questions prelimi- 
nary to his primary visitation in 1920, the bishop 
received the following letter, signed by twenty- 
two of his clergy : 


‘My Lorp BisHop,—At a meeting of clergy held in 
London-over-the-Border, grave anxiety was expressed 
at the questions asked in your visitatorial paper ; and it 
was unanimously agreed that we should ask you if you 
would kindly meet us to discuss some questions before 
we sent in our replies. We are very sorry to trouble 
you, knowing how pressed you are with work, and that 
you have other special anxieties at the present time, but 
realizing how desirous you are not to cause undue anxiety 
to your clergy we venture to ask you for the meeting. 

‘ We are, yours obediently in Christ.’ 


The bishop immediately arranged for the meet- 
ing, the questions in point were discussed frankly, 


and the replies to the questions were sent without 
further hesitation. 
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In his Visitation Charge the bishop set forth 
clearly his attitude in regard to Reservation so 
far as it concerned his own diocese : 


“I pass to one of the gravest questions on which I 
shall speak throughout my Visitation, viz. the Reserved 
Sacrament, and the use to which it may be put. My 
brethren, I have prayed for guidance on the question, 
and I believe it has been given. I have sought advice 
from the wisest in our Church, and I have been in close 
and friendly consultation with those who desire to 
reserve. ‘Therefore, the conclusion to which I have 
come, and the directions which I shall give, are not the 
result of hasty thinking, but are laid before you after 
much prayer and earnest thought. May the Holy Spirit 
direct all our hearts.’ . . . 

* Therefore it must be clearly understood that Reser- 
vation in the diocese can only be allowed when I have 
been consulted and my directions carried out. Before 
reserving, I expect every priest to communicate with. 
me as to what my directions are, and then, and then 
only, to reserve in strict accordance with them. I am 
acting in full accordance with the Episcopate of the two 
provinces of Canterbury and York in claiming the sole 
right to regulate the mode of Reservation and the use to 
which the Reserved Sacrament is put. The English 
Episcopate issued last year the following statement: “‘ If 
a bishop believes that owing to special conditions it is 
desirable that a parish priest or other minister should be 
allowed to go beyond what would, if the rubrics became 
law, be set forth as the permissible rule or custom in the 
Church, his action in giving such sanction will be indi- 
vidual and exceptional, and will lie outside what the 
Episcopate has assented to. Should a bishop so exercise 
his administrative responsibility, any instruction that he 
gives either as to the place or manner of such Reservation 
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should be in accordance with the principle that the 
Reserved Sacrament is to be used for the Communion 
of the sick, and for no other purpose whatsoever. 

‘ After making this public and official statement, I 
shall naturally expect that my directions will be loyally 
carried out in the letter and in the spirit.’ + 


In such wise the bishop accepted the responsi- 
bilities of his office, and exercised the authority 
committed to him, whilst endeavouring to main- 
tain the catholicity of the Church of England. 
He enunciated his belief in a speech delivered in 
July 1917: 

‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, wherein I 
was baptized, confirmed, ordained, and consecrated. As 
bishop therein, I possess full episcopal authority, not by 
virtue of the nomination of the Crown—that is accidental 
—but by virtue of my consecration. . . . I believe that 
the Church of Christ, as the Body of Christ, must seek 
to be as comprehensive as the heart of her Lord is 
comprehensive.’ 


The bishop was an enthusiastic loyalist, and 
counted it as one of the greatest privileges of his 
life to preach before their Majesties. By the 
King’s command, he preached the anniversary 
sermon on the death of General Gordon at 
Sandringham Church on 19th January 1914. 
The King and Queen, Queen Alexandra, the 
Prince of Wales, the Prince Albert, the Princess 
Mary, the Prince Henry, and the Prince George 
were present. 7 

‘The sermon was preached on the text St. John 
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vi. 9, ‘ There is a lad here.’ The week-end spent 
at York Cottage was memorable indeed, and made 
a very vivid impression on his mind. ‘The con- 
versation naturally turned to the Dominions, for 
Watts-Ditchfield had recently returned from his 
C.E.M.S. tour. He was amazed at the King’s 
_ detailed knowledge of men and movements in his 

Dominions. The Queen recalled her visit, as 
Princess of Wales, to St. James-the-Less, Bethnal 
Green. 

It was his happy privilege to preach before their 
Majesties on two subsequent occasions, 30th 
April 1916, and 2gth April 1917, on both of which 
he was the guest of their Majesties at Windsor 
Castle. 

In a life of continuous activity, he yet found 
time to read extensively. He read with a rapidity 
that was astonishing, and yet so retentive was his 
memory that each fact found its place therein to 
be called forth as occasion required. Possessed 
with a wondrous vitality he was able to do with 
much less sleep than the average man. It was 
not unusual for him to read late into the night, 
or in the early hours of morning. Frequently 
he would rise at 2 a.m. and go down to his study 
and do three or four hours’ work, and then retire 
for an hour or two before the actual work of the 
day began. His range of reading covered theology, 
politics, biography, and fiction. It was his 
extensive reading, coupled with his profound 
knowledge of men, that gave him a ready and 
intelligent grasp of the movements of his day. 
His vitality stood him in good stead during the 
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long and frequent journeys made to all parts of 
England. After a heavy day’s work he would 
travel all night in the train, carry out a full day’s 
engagements, travel back to London by the night 
train, and be fresh for the work that awaited him 
on the following morning. He schooled himself 
to sleep in any conveyance, and thus husbanded 
his strength. He likewise had a propensity for 
writing letters whilst travelling, and innumerable 
letters were written on his frequent train journeys. 
It was characteristic of his ability to triumph over 
difficulties. One evening his chaplain set out 
from Bishopscourt to meet him at Shenfield on 
the last train from London. The fog was so 
dense that it was impossible to go further than 
Widford, whence the chaplain returned to Chelms- 
ford. About 5 a.M., the fog having lifted slightly, 
another attempt was made; but as the car 
travelled down the drive at Bishopscourt it was 
met by a very cheerful bishop. Alighting at 
Shenfield, and discovering that his car was not 
there to meet him, the bishop commenced the 
long walk through the thick fog to Bishopscourt. 
He had only proceeded about two miles when a 
large military lorry overtook him. He hailed 
the driver and asked for a lift. . ‘ Gladly,’ came the 
response, ‘if you are willing to risk your neck. 
We left London at four o’clock and have taken 
over eight hours to reach here. Whether we 
reach Chelmsford or spend the night in a ditch is 
just a toss-up.’ The bishop climbed into the 
lorry, and made himself as comfortable as possible. 
It was a cheery journey, every mishap being 
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treated with the good humour that characterized 
our troops during the war. The bishop joined 
in the fun, and, when he descended, thanked his 
comrades for their kindness. ‘ We ’ve enjoyed 
having you, sir.’ ‘ Well, it’s not often you can 
give a poor bishop a lift, is it?’ ‘Why, who 
might you be, sir?’ ‘The Bishop of Chelms- 
ford,’ came the reply, as the bishop set out with a 
brisk step up the hill to Bishopscourt. ‘My 
hat! some bishop!’ was the spontaneous 
ejaculation. 

He was ever ready to help others in distress. 
On another occasion, he arrived at Chelmsford 
station at midnight. His car was there to meet 
him, but, as he was about to enter, he saw an old 
lady surrounded by luggage. She was much 
agitated because the car that she expected to 
meet her had not arrived. There was no taxi 
at hand, so the bishop placed her in his own 
car, and sent her off to Danbury, whilst he walked 
home. 

The people of Chelmsford knew of his willing- 
ness to help on any and every occasion, and he 
was regarded as a personal friend by the towns- 
folk. It was a pleasing thing to walk to the town 
with the bishop on Boxing Day, as was his custom. 
Meeting the children he would ask, ‘ Well, what 
did Father Christmas bring you?’ ‘Then, after a 
word of cheer he would bestow a friendly pat on 
the child’s head, and with a fervent ‘ God bless 
you, my child,’ pass on his way. It wasa lengthy 
journey from the point of view of time, but it was 
a joy to the bishop to share the children’s pleasure 
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during this blessed season. Such acts of sheer 
pure friendliness endeared him to the hearts of 
one and all. Tired as he frequently was when 
he arrived at Chelmsford by the late trains, he 
always had a cheery word and smile for the ticket- 
collector and porters. In fact, he was well known 
up and down the line for his friendly spirit and 
kindly greetings. 

But the secret of his personality and influence 
was to be found in his childlike and implicit 
belief in the power of prayer. This is ex- 
pressed in a letter written by him on 28th 
August 1917: 

‘My faith in prayer has grown and developed as the 
years have CA oo It has become more simple even 
as the perplexing problems have become more and more 
apparent. This may seem a paradox, but it is true. 
Nothing can shake my faith in my Father’s love, in His 
care of me, in His willingness to hear me, in the certainty 
that He will do, and does, all things well. So I just go 
on remembering all this, and as one and another of my 
loved ones pass into His presence, I grasp the fact that 
is contained in the “I believe in the Communion of 
Saints.” I think of them with me under the care of the 
same Father, in the presence of the same Christ, and 
knit together by the same Holy Spirit.’ 


If ever a man tried to live in the spirit of prayer 
it was the first Bishop of Chelmsford. On his 
death there was found a well-worn notebook, 
which was always with him in life, and which no 
other human eye had ever seen. ‘Therein was con- 
tained his system of prayer. It was divided into 
two sections, the first for daily use, and the second 
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for each day of the week. In the former were the 
names of those persons for whom he prayed daily. 
Included in these were his loved ones, personal 
friends, any guests in the house, his staff of ser- 
vants, his episcopal colleagues, and, more recently, 
the Archdeacon of Southend. In the subjects for 
intercession were the following : For guidance in 
appointments, in interviews, in letters, and in 
decisions ; for his engagements during the day ; 
for the increase of spiritual life in the diocese ; 
for the avoidance of misunderstanding and dis- 
sension of any kind ; for strength to be firm on 
essentials; for the parishes of St. James-the- 
Less, Bethnal Green, and Prittlewell. There was 
also the daily thanksgiving for general and special 
blessings. 

In the second section, on Sunday, were prayers 
for the parishes of the diocese; for priests, 
deacons, officials, and workers; for candidates 
for Holy Orders; for all services; for all 
Nonconformists in the diocese, ministers and 
people ; for St. Peter’s, Upper Holloway ; and 
for all his former colleagues, clerical and lay. 
During the days of the week, each deanery, 
each parish, and each of his clergy attached 
thereto, were prayed for by name. Each organi- 
zation and each branch of diocesan work, 
together with the persons associated therewith, 
were remembered. It is a most compre- 
hensive list, and tells plainly of the time spent 
in prayer for the work with which he was 
entrusted. 

The concluding pages are devoted to daily 
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personal prayers, and reflect the mind and char- 
acter of the man. The following are extracts 
therefrom : 


* For myself— 
‘ For forgiveness and cleansing. 


‘ Forgiveness for sin in thought, in word, and in deed. 
Examinationin each. Forgiveness for harm done through 
ignorance, through hasty speech or action. Cleansing 
through the blood of Christ, and renewal by the Holy 
Ghost, that I may have the mind of my Lord; that I 
may be unselfish ; that all self-seeking may be absent ; 
that in every detail I may live for others ; that in thought 
I may be pure, and at all times kind and generous to 
others; that in speech I may not be self-assertive ; that 
I may be patient when others speak words that are irritat- 
ing, foolish, and inaccurate. 

‘ That in all things I may think omly of the glory of God, 
the extension of His Kingdom, and the welfare of other 
people. That I may try to work for peace and goodwill ; 
that I may strive to understand other people and their 
point of view ; that I may learn to 


(a) Pray more. 
(b) Understand and love God more, 


(c) Appreciate all thet the Holy Communion ought to 
mean and convey to me. 


(d) Realize at all times the Presence of Christ. 
(e) Let the Holy Spirit direct and rule my heart. 
(f) Give my body, soul, and heart wholly to my Lord. 


(g) ‘That I may make a firm stand for the Faith as once 
delivered to the Saints. 


‘ That my heart may be full of thanksgiving and grati- 
tude to God. 
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‘ That I may be ever full of a sense of my own un- 
worthiness, and that all I am and have that is any worth, 
is all of God. 


‘ Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet Thou hast given me more, far more.’ 


‘Lord, prepare me for any work which Thou hast yet for 
me to do.’ 


‘{ the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.’ 


‘ This is all my hope and ail my plea, 
For me the Saviour died.’ 


‘ Thee we would be always blessing, 
Serve Thee as Thy Hosts above ; 
Pray, and praise Thee, without ceasing, 
Glory in Thy perfect love.’ 


The following extract from a letter written on 
Christmas Eve, 1921, by the late Bishop of 
Colchester, shortly before his passing, conveys 
the impression created by personal contact with 
the bishop through years of fellowship in work, 
and an experience of his sympathy in hours of 
suffering : 


‘ Though I saw you yesterday I must send just one line 

to greet you on Christmas morning. May the day be /, _ 
full of the most real happiness to you, the happiness [Ur 
which comes from devotion to the Prince of Peace, andy) |) 
from your constant kindness and thought for others/ “4 
which is founded on that devotion. To me you will 
ever be just the kindest and tenderest man I have ever 
known.’ 


CHAPTER XII 
LAST DAYS 


AT length that which had been predicted at 
the enthronement of the bishop on St. George’s 
Day, 1914, was accomplished. The bishop was 
enthroned in the hearts of his people, both clergy 
and laity alike. The Synod had removed any 
trace of lingering doubt or suspicion. It was with 
complete confidence and absolute loyalty that 
the whole diocese looked forward to the future 
under the guidance of their beloved bishop. 
More than nine years of personal touch with 
their leader had taught them that he was in 
very truth the Father in God of the whole diocese, 
and not of any particular section or school of 
thought. ‘The justice of his actions, the impar- 
tiality with which he had made his appointments, 
the sympathy and interest manifested in the work 
of each of his clergy, irrespective of the form of 
churchmanship, and the fatherly spirit shown to 
all, had brought forth the natural response of | 
love and confidence. His manner of summoning 
the Synod, the opportunity afforded to each school 
of thought to express its particular aspect of the 
truth, the encouragement to speak freely on 
points of difference, and the spirit in which the 


Synod was guided and inspired, constituted the 
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crowning act of his episcopal life. The Church 
Times of ist June 1923, commenting on the effects 
of the Synod, says : 


“The Church in the county of Essex, which has 
suffered many changes of relation to a see-city, forms 
a very representative diocese, with its industrial areas, 
its large proportion of quiet country parishes, and its 
string of coastal pleasure resorts. The “ High Church 
School? has never basked in the fostering sunshine 
of episcopal favour ; though in recent years it has 
not only received justice and toleration, but fatherly 
kindness.’ 


The Church in Essex was now conscious of a 
corporate unity. Men of all types and tempera- 
ments were to be found therein ; many and varied 
were the uses in the churches thereof ; men of 
every school of thought made their contribution 
to the common life; but the barrier of narrow 
bigotry and party suspicion which so often 
divides parish from parish and priest from priest 
had been effectually removed. There was the 
family spirit, and the family life ; and the means, 
under God, in the creation and in the fostering 
of these were the feelings of love and confidence 
with which each member of the family looked 
upon their Father in God. 

The bishop had been in indifferent health for 
some weeks, and the strain of the Synod had not 
conduced to any improvement in his physical 
condition. Nevertheless, on Tuesday, 12th June 
1923, he received the King and Queen at the 
Bishop Stevens’ Memorial Church at Becontree, 
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and on the following day had much business to 
transact. On the morning of Thursday, 14th 
June, the bishop sent for his medical adviser. 
After consultation with him, he proceeded to 
London, where he became subjected to such 
acute pain that, in the late afternoon, he went 
to see a medical friend in Harley Street. He 
immediately summoned a specialist, who diag- 
nosed the case as one of acute appendicitis, and 
sent him to a nursing home in Beaumont Street, 
with a view to an operation on the same evening. 
This was subsequently found to be unnecessary. 
The bishop remained in the home till the follow- 
_ing Monday, when he returned by car to Bishops- 
court. Absolute rest was essential, and all en- 
gagements were cancelled. After consultation, 
it was decided to allow the bishop, at his urgent 
request, to attend the meeting of the House of 
Bishops on 4th July, and then to return to the 
nursing home for an operation on roth July. 
It was felt that there might be a recurrence of 
the trouble at a less favourable time, and in view 
of the bishop’s proposed visit early in the follow- 
ing year to Jamaica, on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Church there, the 
specialist strongly advised that the appendix 
should be removed. The news of the bishop’s 
illness, following so soon after the Synod, caused 
considerable anxiety, and many were the letters 
received of sympathy and of assurance that the 
prayers of the diocese would be offered on his 
behalf. ‘This universal demonstration of affec- 
tion touched the bishop deeply, and was a source 
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of great comfort to him in the unexpected trial 
through which he was passing. ‘The bishop's 
strength gradually returned, and he was able to 
walk quietly in the garden that he loved, but he 
was not idle. Papers and letters were gone 
through, and everything placed in order. It was 
a bitter disappointment to him that he was unable — 
to preside at the Annual Conference of the 
C.E.MS. to be held at Leamington on roth 
June. 

The following extract from an article in the 
Church Times of 15th June expresses the bishop’s 
desire to further the spiritual interests of the 
Conference : 


‘ It is no easy thing to follow such a predecessor as the 
Archbishop of York, but the Bishop of Chelmsford 
brings to the task many special and excellent gifts, some 
of which the Society greatly needs to-day, and he already 
possesses in a wonderful degree the affection and loyal 
sympathy of its members at home and overseas. In a 
characteristic message to the Society, the bishop ex- 
presses his earnest desire “ that this Conference should 
be distinguished for its spiritual atmosphere and results,” 
and asks that there may be a celebration of the Holy 
Communion in every parish throughout England in 
which there is a branch of the C.E.M.S. on Wednesday 
morning next at 7.30, “ the same time as we at Leam- 
ington are kneeling together at the Holy Table, that thus 
the whole Society may seek together for the Bread of 
Life, and plead for a blessing upon our work.” It is 
a fine desire, and one would fain hope that the more 
than 1700 priests in England and Wales who alone 
can make its fulfilment possible will rise to that high 
ideal.’ 
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From his bed he wrote the following letter, 
which was read at the Conference : 


‘From my previous letters you will realize that I am 
passing through one of the most grievous disappoint- 
ments I have ever experienced. JI had looked forward 
to the coming Conference with so much interest, trust- 
ing that, by God’s blessing, I might have been able to 
take part in it, and help forward our great movement. 
But no man is indispensable, and I am here, dictating 
this letter. Please convey my real and heartfelt regret 
to the Conference.’ 


The bishop then dealt with the matter of 
finance, and proceeded : 


‘I am sorry to have to refer to finance, for after all 
what is wanted is a really spiritual movement. If I had 
had the privilege of meeting you face to face, I should 
have striven to ask each man present to answer the 
questions, “ What am I really worth to the Church of 
God?” ‘“ Am I an asset as far as prayer, spiritual life, 
and spiritual work are concerned?” ‘“ Would the 
Church be much weaker if I left her ranks?” It is 
only in this way we shall get a revival of the whole cor- 
porate body, by each individual member making up his 
mind in this Conference that, by God’s grace, he will 
pray more, live a more Christ-like life, and above all, put 
before himself as his great objective the winning of his 
brother-men to Christ. I ask for your prayers. I can 
assure you that throughout the Conference you will 
be in my thoughts, as the agenda lies on my bed. I shall 
commend you, from time to time, to the Giver of all 
wisdom and power.’ 


The special representative of the Church Times, 
in his report of the Conference in the issue of 
22nd June, writes : 
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‘ Societies, like individuals, have their moments of 
ill fortune, and certainly the Men’s Society in this week 
of its annual Conference has been hit pretty badly. As 
was intimated in these columns last week, this was 
to have been essentially the Bishop of Chelmsford’s 
occasion, when, after the immense spade-work he has 
been doing in so many parts of the country for the 
Society, he was, as Chairman, to preside over the annual 
Conference for the first time. But this was not to be, 
for at the end of last week, after a long period of intense 
activity within and without his diocese, the bishop had 
to give up, and upon being taken to hospital appendicitis 
was diagnosed. Now he is at his home, resting pre- 
paratory to the operation which will take place in a few 
weeks’ time. To those who have followed his Lordship’s 
activities during the past year it is hardly surprising that 
the immense strain to which he has subjected himself 
has ended thus. For the C.E.M.S., the bishop has 
addressed twenty great meetings of men in as many 
centres of England and Wales, and has nearly always 
spoken to large gatherings of clergy also on these 
occasions. And he has never spared himself, but given 
of his energy and strength to the utmost. All this, and 
much more, in addition to the huge and constant work 
of a diocese containing 1,356,000 souls, and problems 
greater than are to be found in any other diocese. This 
untoward happening at the moment of the Society’s 
great gathering has excited the real sorrow of its members, 
and elicited wonderful and touching evidence of the 
deep affection in which the bishop is held, and the 
anxiety and prayer with which his lordship’s illness is 
followed. If, after that recovery which is so earnestly 
desired, and the rest that must follow, the bishop takes 
considerably more care of himself, his best friends will feel 
happier about him than they have done of late. Indeed, his 
breakdown may prove to have been a blessing in disguise.’ 

th 
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With dauntless courage, considering the weak- 
ness that accompanied his illness, and the neces- 
sity for husbanding his strength for the operation 
that was to take place within a week, the bishop 
attended the meeting of the House of Bishops on 
Wednesday, 4th July, and moved a resolution for 
the reform of Church Courts. He had been a 
keen student of the subject for many years, and 
was desirous of reform as one means of promoting 
peace within the borders of the Church. In 
May 1920, the bishop had received the unanimous 
support of the Upper House of Convocation in 
the province of Canterbury to his resolution on 
the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. Now 
he moved his resolution in the House of Bishops, 
in order that a measure might be introduced into 
the National Assembly for reconstituting the 
Diocesan and Provincial Courts, and the Court 
of Final Appeal. 

The House, knowing his physical weakness, 
and admiring the courage that enabled him to 
speak with such power, listened with sympathetic 
interest to what proved to be the last speech they 
were to hear from him. The following summary ~ 
in the Times of 5th July shows the bishop’s line 
of reasoning : 


‘He said he moved his resolution as part of a scheme 
for the restoration of order, discipline, authority, and, 
he hoped, peace in the Church. In the chain of peace 
he thought there were five links, each of which required 
to be carefully forged. First, there must be revision 
of the Prayer Book in a generous, broad, and tolerant 
spirit, but consistent with the doctrines of the Church. 
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This should be followed by a reform of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, bringing them into harmony with the feeling of 
the Church, and making them more acceptable generally 
to the Church at large. ‘There must be a restoration 
of Diocesan Synods, bringing bishops and clergy in 
closer touch with each other, and a thorough revision 
of the Canons, as the present Canon law was in a state 
of utter disrepute. Before they got any real peace and 
order in the Church of England there must be an in- 
vestigation as to the authority for the jus liturgicum of 
the Episcopate, and upon what principles it ought to be 
exercised. Authority must be vindicated, and discipline 
restored. That was of paramount importance. The 
whole world was seething with undisciplined minds, 
and the Church ought to be an example and guide to 
the world in the matter of authority and discipline. 
Unfortunately it was the very reverse. Some of the 
clergy were deliberately flouting authority, and seeking 
to break it down, but he believed that the overwhelming 
mass of them, even though they might break the law, 
had not a lawless mind. The existing machinery was 
largely discredited. The Church was heartily sick of 
the present conditions.’ 


The resolution was carried nem. con., and it 
was decided to ask the two archbishops to invite 
the National Assembly to appoint a committee 
to prepare a measure for consideration. The 
bishop, before returning to Chelmsford, experi- 
enced an irresistible desire to visit his old parish 
of Bethnal Green, where he had tea at the vicar- 
age with some of his oldest friends in the parish. 
It was a visit that was much appreciated as another 
manifestation of his love for the parish ; but none 
of those present realized that it was the last occa- 
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sion on which they were to meet their old vicar _ 
in this life. Returning to Bishopscourt, the . 
remaining days before the operation were spent 
quietly in his home. 

The bishop showed the same alert interest in 
matters concerning the national life, and was con- 
tinuously thinking of the diocese and preparing 
plans for its future. On the morning of Sunday, 
8th July, the bishop celebrated for the last time 
in the chapel at Bishopscourt. In the late after- 
noon of the same day, he went quietly by motor 
to the nursing home in Beaumont Street in pre- 
paration for the operation. It was with the full 
hope of recovery that he left Bishopscourt, and it 
was with childlike faith and confidence in the God 
who had so richly blessed his life that he faced 
the operation. There was not the slightest fear 
nor misgiving. On the evening of Monday, 
gth July, the most severe thunderstorm experi-. 
enced for many years broke over London, and so 
continuous were the crashes of thunder, and the 
vivid flashes of lightning, that sleep was impossible. 
Many, including his loved ones, were in doubt 
as to whether the surgeon would consider it 
advisable to proceed with the operation in view 
of the bishop’s disturbed night. But, on Tuesday 
morning, 10th July, he walked into the operating 
room, and when all was in readiness for the opera- 
tion, prayed that God might guide and bless all 
concerned. 

The surgeon was quite satisfied with the opera- 
tion, and as there were no complications, he 
anticipated that there would be a speedy recovery. 
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The news of the successful performance of the 
operation came as a great relief to the innumerable 
friends of the bishop. In the great majority of 
the churches in the diocese, and in very many 
outside its borders, there had been special inter- 
cessions at the celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion, and it was with thanksgiving that the 
news was received. The Anglo-Catholic Con- 
gress was held in London on that morning, and 
a beautiful letter from the Bishop of Chelmsford 
was read, regretting his inability to visit the 
Congress on account of ill health, and a telegram 
announcing that he had passed through his opera- 
tion successfully inspired a united act of thanks- 
giving,’ as the Church Times reports in its issue 
of 13th July. The following is the text of the 
letter: 
BisHopscouRT, CHELMSFORD, 
‘20th Fune 1923. 

‘My pear Mr. Wiison,—I had hoped to be present 
at some of the sessions of the Congress, but this cannot 
be, for I expect to undergo my operation on the very day 
on which it meets. I am, however, venturing to assure 
you that you will be in my thoughts and prayers. 

‘I should be false to you and to myself if I did not 
say frankly that, on some points, there is a great gulf 
between us and concerning which I am in no small anxiety. 
I am a convinced Evangelical, but on my sick-bed I am 
striving to look at you, may I say it without presumption, 
as my Blessed Lord is looking at you, and to view you 
in His mind and in His spirit. I believe that I see in the 
Albert Hall a band of men and women whose hearts are 
full of devotion to their Saviour, and who in their lives 
show forth the fruits of His redemption and who yearn 
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for Him to reign on the earth. By His grace, the spiritual 
life of the whole Church has been enriched by you. Of 
this there can be no doubt. ‘The Cross is the centre of 
your faith and message, and therein lies your strength. 
Forgive my adding this. Let your Congress turn to the 
deep things of God which are the inheritance of all God’s 
children. Leave in these perilous days all secondary 
matters alone. They can wait. The King Himself 
has waited far too long for the whole-hearted consecra- 
tion of His disciples to His great work. 

‘ With all my heart I send, with loving affection, a real 
““God bless you.” May the Presence of the Blessed 
Master be realized by you all. May the Holy Spirit fill 
you all, and may the Triune God bless you so mightily 
that from your Congress you may emerge as a great army 
with one objective, and one only, to make the kingdoms 
of this world the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 
God indeed be with you all. 

‘I shall greatly value your prayer for myself and my 
wife. 

‘ Ever affectionately yours in Christ, 


‘J. E. CHELMSFORD.’ 


Inquiries and messages of sympathy were re- 
ceived from far and wide. The bishop much 
appreciated the gracious act of their Majesties, 
who sent the following telegram, on Thursday, 
12th July, from Holyrood Palace : 


‘ The King and Queen are sorry to hear that the Bishop 
of Chelmsford has had an operation, and sincerely hope 
that he is making good progress towards recovery. 


‘ STAMFORDHAM.‘ 


It was with appreciative gratitude that he heard 
of the inquiry of Princess Mary, Viscountess 
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Lascelles, and received Her Highness’s gift of 
owing roses. 

The after effects of the anzsthetic were most 
distressing, and were detrimental to a speedy and 
satisfactory recovery. The intense heat, due to 
the abnormal heat wave that passed over the 
country, and the continuous noise of London’s 
traffic, which was more pronounced owing to 
the open windows essential to secure such air as 
was available, were likewise antagonistic to 
recovery. On the Thursday there were disquiet- 
ing symptoms, and the bishop passed a very 
uncomfortable day. In spite of much discomfort 
st was with the shadow of the well-known smile 
that the bishop was true to himself in his attempt 
to be bright and cheerful. The evening’s bulletin 
was more reassuring. Friday passed slowly, and 
the bishop’s wife felt grave anxiety as to his con- 
dition. It was for sleep that the tired and 
exhausted mind and body of the bishop craved ; 
it was for sleep that his loved ones prayed earnestly, 
in response to the oft-repeared request, * Pray 
that I may sleep.’ It was the inability to sleep 
that distressed the bishop most. Loving friends 
did all in their power to create the conditions 
essential to sleep. In response to their repre- 
sentations, the police diverted the traffic. But 
even so, the sleep that would mean so much to 
the patient came not. On the Friday evening, 
although the surgeon’s bulletin was of a hopeful 
nature, Mrs. Watts-Ditchfield was seriously 
alarmed. His old colleague, the Rev. E. A. Dunn, 
Vicar of Harlesden, was sent for, and he spent the 
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night at the home, only leaving when Mrs. Watts- 
Ditchfield arrived in the morning. In the very 
early hours of Saturday morning, 14th July, the 
bishop asked the sister in attendance to lift him 
from his pillows, whilst he thanked God for all 
His goodness. At 3 aM. the bishop spoke in 
intimate and affectionate terms to his old and 
beloved colleague, and then lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness, from which he never fully recovered. 
Mrs. Watts-Ditchfield, unable to rest owing to 
her grave anxiety, went very early to the home, and 
was shocked to see the condition of her husband. 

Alarmed at her mother’s disquieting report, 
the bishop’s daughter and her husband motored 
to London early on that Saturday morning. 

In the presence of his nearest and dearest, with 
the commendatory prayer just offered, the soul of 
the bishop passed peacefully into the nearer 
Presence at 8.45 on Saturday morning, 14th July 
1923. Courageous to the last, his faith never 
faltered, and it was as a tired and exhausted but 
loving and trustful child that the bishop entered 
into rest. 

Wholly unprepared for such a contingency, the 
news created universal consternation, for the 
impression created by the reports was one of 
hopefulness that the bishop was progressing 
slowly towards convalescence. A _ telephone 
message to Lambeth Palace brought the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in person to the telephone. 
His Grace seemed unable to grasp the fact that 
the bishop had actually passed away. With the. 
thoughtful kindliness that had ever marked the 
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archbishop’s attitude towards the bishop, he 
arranged to be present at the funeral in the 
cathedral on Thursday, 19th July. 

The expression of love for the bishop, and of 
sympathy with his loved ones, was universal, and 
letters and telegrams came from all sources, 
demonstrating the catholicity of the bishop’s 
influence and of his friendships. 

Mrs. Watts-Ditchfield received the following 
royal message : 

‘“HoLyRoop PALACE, 
‘5th July. 

‘The Queen and I are distressed to hear of the great 
sorrow which has befallen you, and assure you of our 
heartfelt sympathy. 

‘We had known the Bishop of Chelmsford for many 
years, and regarded him with feelings of friendship and 


respect. 
“His loss will be mourned both in his diocese and by 
a vast number of men and women who have benefited 
by his teaching and example. 
‘(Signed) Gzorce R. I.’ 


In response to a message on that Saturday 
morning, the bishop’s robes were brought from 
Bishopscourt, and it was the sad but sacred privi- 
lege of the domestic chaplain who had robed him 
for the great service of Consecration in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on St. Matthias’ Day, 1914, to robe 
his dead leader for the last solemn office. On 
Sunday evening, 15th July, the body of the bishop 
was brought to Bishopscourt, where it was received 
by the robed clergy of Chelmsford and the neigh- 
bouring parishes, and borne to the chapel, where 

£2 
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a service of reception was held. Here, in the 
quietness of the little chapel that he loved, the 
body of the bishop rested in state, with the three 
lighted candles on either side. The daily cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion were a source 
of comfort and strength to his loved ones. On 
the Wednesday evening, just before nightfall, a 
simple yet dignified procession, composed of the 
churchwardens of the cathedral, of Springfield, 
and of Moulsham, the mayor and deputy-mayor 
of the borough, and the robed clergy of the city, 
preceded by the processional cross, conveyed the 
body of the bishop from Bishopscourt to the 
cathedral. The massive coffin of unpolished oak, 
surmounted. by the bishop’s pastoral staff, and 
a small wreath of lilies of the valley, was borne 
on a wheeled bier, and was escorted by six of 
the clergy ordained by the bishop, as bearers. 
Immediately behind the bier walked the bishop’s 
domestic chaplain, and his son-in-law, followed 
by some of his Bethnal Green curates. 

The scene was impressive, as the procession 
passed slowly down the hill which the bishop 
had traversed so frequently. It was a perfect 
summer evening, and the sun, setting in glorious 
splendour, was suggestive of the beauty of life’s 
eventide to the faithful Christian warrior. The 
thoughts of many turned to the words of the hymn 
which seemed so suited to the occasion : 


‘ The golden evening brightens in the West ; 
Soon, soon to faithful warriors comes their rest ; 
Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest, 

Alleluia.’ 
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The blinds of all the houses were drawn and the 
route was lined with people standing silently, 
the men bare-headed, desirous of paying a last 
tribute of respect to one whom they had learned 
to love. In the square outside the cathedral was 
an immense crowd, the silence and evident signs 
of deep emotion presenting a striking contrast 
to the joy of the vast concourse of people who 
had assembled there on St. George’s Day, 1914, 
when the bishop came to his cathedral for the 
first time. At the entrance to the churchyard, 
the cathedral choir, with the Cross at their head, 
and accompanied by sidesmen, met the pro- 
cession and led the way along the pathway to the 
west door of the cathedral. Many people had 
assembled in the churchyard and its precincts, 
and stood with bowed heads as the body of their 
bishop was taken for the last time into his cathe- 
dral. Meanwhile, the rector read the opening 
sentences of the Burial Office. On entering the © 
cathedral the glad note of triumphant joy which 
is the Christian’s reply to the challenge of death, | 
sounded forth as choir and congregation joined | 
in the Easter hymn : 

‘ Jesus lives! no longer now 
Can thy terrors, death, appal us ; 
Jesus lives ! by this we know 


Thou, O grave, canst not enthral us. 
Alleluia ! 


It was in accordance with the bishop’s wish, 
written some time before his death, that this hymn — 
was chosen. The whole service to be used had — 
been drawn up by him, so that it should not be 
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” one of sadness and gloom, but one of thanksgiving 


and hope ; for was not ‘ death but the gate of life 
immortal ”! 

During the singing of the hymn, the procession 
passed up the centre aisle of the cathedral, and 
that which was earthly of the bishop was borne 
within the sanctuary before the High Altar, there 
to lie in state till the morrow. The bishop’s 
pectoral cross and ring were placed one on either 
side of the pastoral staff on the coffin. The 
service that followed was simple in character, but 
deeply impressive. At its conclusion there was 
an impromptu demonstration of the people’s 
feelings towards their bishop. ‘The congrega- 
tion filed reverently past the coffin, and silently 
dispersed, whilst in the cathedral, by the subdued 
light of the six candles surrounding the bier, 
the men of the cathedral kept silent vigil by the 
body of their bishop. 

On the morning of Thursday, roth July, there 
were celebrations of the Holy Communion, the last 
of which was for the loved ones of the bishop. 
Previous to the funeral, a full muffled peal of the 
cathedral bells rang out its sad message to a 
sorrowing people. 

The congregation assembled in reverent silence, 
and consisted of the official representatives of the 
various phases of public life in the county, and 
those beyond, who had had a share in the bishop’s 
life. Shortly before the time for commencing 
the service, the first procession entered the cathe- 
dral, and the mayors and town clerks of the 
Essex boroughs and of Bethnal Green took their 
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allotted places. The second procession was com- 
posed of the robed clergy of the diocese, and the 
representatives of the Nonconformist bodies. 
This was followed by the cathedral choir and 
clergy, the canons of the cathedral, the honorary 
and examining chaplains of the bishop, the Arch- 
deacon of Southend, the Bishops of Barking and 
Colchester, and the Bishops of London, St. 
Albans, St. Edmundsbury, and Ipswich, Bangor 
and Nassau. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preceded by his domestic chaplain bearing the 
crosier, and followed by six honorary chaplains, 
was in the rear of this procession. When the 
family representatives had taken their places, 
the service was begun, the Psalms being 121 and 
150. After the reading of the Lesson, the bishop's 
favourite hymn, ‘ Love Divine, all loves excelling,’ 
was sung, and then the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury advanced to the steps of the altar and 
said : 

‘ Brothers and Sister in the Lord, you will feel with 
me that this is no occasion for many words. We meet 
to-day for thanksgiving—‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus,’’ not 
‘‘ Miserere,” is the note that swells from our hearts— 
thanksgiving for a life of unremitting service to God and 
to his fellow-men ; prayer that rich fruitfulness may be 
vouchsafed to the seed that he has sown, to the lives that 
he has nurtured, and that we may be allowed to bear our 
part in bringing those tasks to perfection—the fruition for 
which he prayed ; and prayer for those who knew and 
loved him best, and from whom he has parted for a little 
while. And then resolve, firm resolve, please God, 
that that brave example shall not be without fruit in our 
several lives. For that it is, we are here, and memories— 
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rich memories—shape themselves into sure and certain 
hope. 

When we try to measure the value of the great life 
that has ended here, our thoughts, I think, should rightly 
go back to the simplest basis of it all. What was the 
basic principle—what were the large lines upon which 
this life we are appraising was founded and carried 
on? Did the life we are considering realize that great 
principle ? 

‘When we are speaking of one who bore the great 
bishop’s office, we turn back simply and naturally to the 
consecration day—to the office in our ordinal and the 
note it strikes. For a bishop what is the outstanding 
purport of the life as it is there set forth alike in prayer, 
in injunction, and in promise ? It is primarily—and we 
often forget how fully it is—the preaching of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, out of the Scriptures 
placed in our hands, Then it is the nurture of the 
weak—the winning of the wayward who may be around 
us. Then it is the comprehensive care for all sorts and 
conditions of men with whom we have to do. Could 
we better strike what were the prevailing ideals and their 
fulfilment in the life for which we are thanking God to- 
day—the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
the ministry of His Word to the souls of men ? 

‘ Back to the great days in Bethnal Green, when that 
Gospel, as he gave it, wrought such wonders in a region 
which needed all the help and which finds it still. Then 
the message for a brief time overseas to the great cities 
of Empire. I have reason to know how to this very 
day the message he bore to those great cities lives and 
bears fruit still, And then ten years’ fruitful episco- 
pate. All the thoughts that I have mentioned—the 
preaching of the Gospel, the tending of the weak, and the 
winning of the wayward, comprehensive care for and 
sympathy with all—you have known what those years 
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have meant. You can appraise their value now. They 
went slowly, gradually at first, and then at last there was 
a great flow. They won the love and care of men; 
hearts have been opened by the message of a good man 
rightly told, untiringly delivered, and fearlessly set forth 
in the truth as he held it. 

‘ There is a striking phrase in the bishop’s ordinal, to 
minister with ‘ all patience and doctrine.’ Patience and 
doctrine—take that combination and it gives us some- 
thing like the keynote of his work in life. He has passed 
to his reward, and, as we believe, with larger oppor- 
_ tunities of work, in fields greater than ourown. Remem- 
ber him who had the rule over you, who has spoken unto 
you the Word of God, whose faith was Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Let us give thanks. 
It is meet and right so to do.’ 


As the procession left the cathedral, the hymn, 
‘Praise to the Holiest in the height,’ was sung. 
The body was escorted by six bearers, five of whom 
were the bishop’s Bethnal Green colleagues, and 
the sixth the Vicar of St. Peter’s, Upper Hollo- 
way. Passing out of the cathedral, under the 
ancient tower, through the great west door, where 
the bishop had sought for admission on the day 
of his enthronement, the procession moved slowly 
towards the open grave, where the bishop, at his 
own request, and by permission of the Home 
Office, was to be laid to rest within the shadow 
of his cathedral. The hymn, ‘ Lead us, heavenly 
Father, lead us,’ was sung, the introductory 
prayer offered, and the pastoral staff removed 
from the coffin. The body was then lowered to 
its last resting-place, amid a silence that could be 
felt, and which was fraught with intensity of 
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feeling. Standing with his crosier in his hand, 
the archbishop pronounced the solemn words of 
committal. ‘The prayers, ‘O Eternal Lord God, 
who holdest all souls in life,’ and ‘O God of the 
spirits of all flesh,’ were offered, the Nunc Dimittis 
chanted, and the archbishop recited the sixteenth- 
century collect, peculiarly fitting to this memor- 
able service : ‘ O Lord, support us all the day long 
of this troubelous life, until the shades lengthen 
and the evening comes, the buisy world is hushed, 
the fever of life is over, and our work done. Then, 
Lord, in Thy mercy, grant us safe lodgeing, a holy 
rest, and peace at the last.’ 

After the archbishop had pronounced the 
Benediction, the Doxology, ‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,’ was sung, characteristic- 
ally in accordance with the bishop’s wish. 

‘'Then we dispersed,’ as the editor wrote in 
the Diocesan Chronicle for August 1923, ‘ and 
from the cathedral tower the bells rang out a half- 
muffled peal, so suggestive of the blending of life’s 
triumph with life’s tears. A belated train service 
took us upon our homeward ways. All had been 
orderly, dignified, restrained. Behind and below 
these decencies was the genuine sense of loss, real 
regret that we shall see his-face and hear his 
words no more, the recognition that a leader of 
unusual qualities had been taken from his high 
office and gone elsewhere.’ 

At the same hour memorial services were held 
in St. James-the-Less, conducted by the Bishop 
of Stepney, and attended by Lord Stamfordham, 
representing His Majesty, and in the crypt chapel 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The latter service was 
arranged by the C.E.M.S., who mourned the loss 
of their chairman. | 

In the cathedral, and in many churches through- 
out the diocese, similar services were held on the 
same evening. ‘Tributes of affection and respect, 
paid in countless pulpits in the British Isles 
and overseas, were a remarkable testimony to a 
remarkable life. 

The world is the poorer for his passing. Few 
men possess the magnetic personality of John 
Edwin Watts-Ditchfield: a personality which 
enabled him to inspire others with an enthusiasm 
for service ; an enthusiasm for service that pre- 
pared men for sacrifice; an enthusiasm that 
bridged the gulf of party difference, and united 
men of all temperaments, and of all schools of 
thought, in a common desire to go forward as 
“one army of the living God,’ to assist in winning 
the world for Christ. 

From the human standpoint it seemed that 
such a man could ill be spared from the forefront 
of life’s battle ; ‘ For now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face: now I know in 
part ; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.’ 

But he, being dead, yet speaketh. His im- 
passioned love for souls, and his life, wholly 
devoted to the service of God and of his fellow- 
man, are a challenge to others to embark upon 
the great adventure, to help to light the torch of 
Christian love throughout the world, to dare to 
follow where he so courageously led the way. 
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By the path of sacrifice he passed out of the 
sight of the living ; but in a rarer, purer atmo- 
sphere and in higher fields of service, as was his 
belief in life, he serves to-day. Of this we may 
be certain that, so far as God permits, his spiritual 
influence is with us, and that his prayers, free from 
the weariness and limitations of the flesh, ascend 
in the nearer Presence for the work that he loved 
on earth, and for which he so freely gave his life 


‘But now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three ; and the greatest of these is love.’ 
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